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CHAPTER I. 



'* Little Ellie sits alone, 
And the smile she softly uses 
Fills the silence like a speech, 
While she thinks what shall be done, 
And the sweetest pleasure chooses 
For her future within reach.'' 

Mrs. Browning. 

The night was calm and fine, with a young moon, 
now peeping from behind a bank of clouds like a 
bride from beneath her veil, now showing its fair 
proportions against a background of unclouded blue, 
but in the staid Scottish village of Eilnadutha at 
that hour of night, the beauties of nature had few 
admirers. The good folks were all in bed an hour 
ago; they were a hard-working and early-rising 
community, and glad enough to take their wearied 
bodies to rest in the fading gloaming. They never 
dreamt of going out of doors -at ten o'clock to look 
at the moon, nor might have thought her much of a 
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spectacle had ihey happened to be abroad at that 
untimeous hour. Besides, gomg early to bed saved 
candles ; there was plenty of sunlight in the morn- 
ings to do their work by, and onr yillagers were a 
thrifty people. 

Eilnaclntha consisted, for the most part^ of one 
long straggling street^ the houses, as is the manner 
of such small places, built in an irr^ular though 
not unpicturesque &shion. Standing by itself, at 
some distance firom the village, though still forming 
part of it, was a cottage quainter in style and of an 
earlier date than any of which the hamlet was com- 
posed. Seen in the faint light it formed a pleasing 
picture nor would the glaring noonday dispel the 
charm, for Eilnadutha gardens and the cottage 
which guarded them were really a lovely spot in 
any light and almost at any season. It is now 
bordering on autumn, the fidrest summer flowers 
have &ded, yet enough are left to throw a sweet 
perfume on the night air. But in spite of the mild 
moon, there is a suspicion of frost in the air which 
makes standing still not so pleasant. We can see 
the place just as well in the morning; and as the 
ruddy, though subdued, gleam of a fire can be dis- 
cerned through the diamond-shaped panes of one 
partially shuttered window, we will enter the cot- 
tage, author fashion, sure of a cosy comer. We are 
in the parlour, the " ben" end of the house, a little 
low-roofed room, the outline of its scant furniture 
alone visible in the dim light. The fire has been 
made up for the night by the prudent mistress of 
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the house, her last care before retiring. The glow- 
ing embers had been taken apart and placed at in- 
combustible distances, and a huge "gathering coal" 
put on, firmly embedded in ashes. This was to 
smoulder all night, and be ready to break up for the 
family breakfast in the morning ; therefore the only 
light and heat that is allowed to escape comes 
through the wide tall bars of the grate, but these 
glow brightly enough. 

Directly in front of them, on a low stool — a 
creepie, she would call it — is seated a child, Jeanie 
Monroe, the youngest daughter of the house, a wee 
little auld-farrand wifie. She looks a mere child ; 
you would think that ten years or so had only 
passed over her curty head, but really she is older, 
twelve, and a month or two more — ^in her teens, she 
would tell you, with an assumption of womanli- 
ness amusing to behold in one so child-like. Is 
she pretty ? Why, yes, most children are, and yet • 
Jeanie is not quite like other children. She has 
delicate, clearly-cut features, merry bright blue eyes, 
and brown hair, curling about a broad white brow 
and shapely neck. Perhaps the finest feature of 
her &ce is the mouth ; though not wanting in sweet- 
ness, the lips display a firmness and decision of 
character quite remarkable in one so young. Her 
figure is chubby, but has in it the beauty of pro- 
mise, sometimes more lovely than the promise's ful- 
filment. 

What is she doing? Leaning her head on her 
hand, looking in the fire, and soliloquizing, pussy on 

1—2 
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her knee^ and her bare feet on the fender. She is 
quite safe to do as she likes if only she is quiet 
about it, for all the other inmates of the house are 
a^bed and soundly sleeping. The only danger is if 
mother, quick-eared and sharp-voiced, should happen 
to waken, there would be an end to Jeanie's medi- 
tations, for she would be ordered off to bed, and 
once there, she could not keep her blue eyes from 
closing, and what a catastrophe that would be ! So 
she is very still, only talking softly to herself, and 
laughing now and tiien a little low laugh, which 
only pussy could hear, for mother sleeps in the next 
room, and it behoves her to be careful. What is 
sho dreaming about ? They are pleasant fancies, 
surely, that have power to keep that bright but oft- 
times sleepy little head from its pillow. 

Jeanie is ambitious, and she is troubled with 
thick-coming fancies, to which, in her busy daytime, 
she is imable to give the attention they merit, there- 
fore the necessity of stealing an hour from the night 
to think them over. Youthful reveries are not 
often sage and sensible, and our rustic maiden is 
no wiser than her neighbours of the dreaming 
fraternity. 

Listen to her musings, and let not the Doric shock 
beyond measure, it is all the language she knows, 
and from her lips, at least, it falls neither harsh nor 
uncouth. 

" Ay, I wad like to be a lady, wad I no ? tae live 
in a gran' hoose and hae fine daes, and a carriage 
tae ride in, an' a maid tae wait on me ; and a foot- 
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man I wad hae^ a tall^ strapping ane, and I'd give 
him a blue coat wi' brass buttons to wear, an* a 
cockade in Iiis hat, an' wadna he luik braw ? An' 
what wad I dae if I were a lady ?. Td read a hantle 
o' books, and get lots o' leamin'. I'd play the pianny, 
an' sing, an' paint flooers, maist as bonnie as them 
that grow in oor gran' gairden ; an' Fd speak sae 
polite an' genteel, sae saft an' sae sweet, juist like 
oor minister's dochter. Ah, but she's a clever an' 
a guid ane; I wish I were a lady juist like her! 
An' father, an' mother, an' sisters Merran and Mag>- 
gie, an' oor muckle gowk Johnnie wad a' come an' 
leeve wi' me in my big hoose; an' father wadna 
need to work hard then, breaking his back louting 
o'er the beds. He'd hae gairdens o' his ain, an' he'd 
gang up an' doon amang the flooers, smelling at ane 
an' pu'in' anither. But maybe he wadna like tae 
leave Eilnaclutha. Deed I wad sair grieve tae pairt 
wi't mysel', for it's a bonnie place, I see nane Uke it 
ony gate. It's sae nice tae paidle in the river at 
the fit o' our gairden amang the white chuckie stanes 
in the warm summer days. What fun tae watch 
the wee fish jumping up tae eatch the flees, and see 
the trees dipping doon an' booing tae themsel's in 
the watter, an' me wi' flooers in my hair, keekin* at 
my picture in the bonnie glassy pools by the river's 
brink, and nae doubt thinking myself unco fine. 
Na, I wadna like tae leave Eilnaclutha, but if I 
was rich maybe I could buy it It wad tak' a pooer 
o' siller, but that I wadna grudge if I had it. Father 
should gang dressed every day ; I'd gie him a pair 
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o' specs set in gold, and a silver snuff-box wi' a fine 
picture on the Ud, an' a gold-headed cane, an' he'd 
say his little dawtie was a guid baim« An' mother, 
tae be sure, I'd dress her in silks an' satins, she suld 
wear naething else. Weel she'd become them tae, 
for I ken fine there is nae brawer, sonsier woman in 
a' 'the parish than my mother. She's mair like a 
leddy than any o' her dochters, though" — ^this with 
a little smile — " that's no sayin' a great deal for her 
either. I'm no muckle tae look at, Merran is a gawky, 
and Maggie is little better. But mother wad be 
a credit tae us a', sailin' through my drawing-room, 
carrying her head high as she aye does, in a lace 
mutch wi' pink ribbons, an' a silk fit tae stan its 
lane, an' creakin' shoon, folk wad tak' her for the 
misti'ess of the hoose, I doubt ! An' I'd likely be 
for marryin' somebody as lassies dae when they are 
grown up. I think it would be wise-like, a hoose 
is juist nae hoose ava without a man body at the 
head o't. But I wad tak guid care wha I married ; 
I wad wale weel an' pick a richt ane ; being a leddy 
mysel', I couldna dae wi' less than a gentleman. 
There's B,obbie Johnstone, he's in love wi' me, flings 
an apple or a sugar-bool into my lap, an' rins as gin 
he were skeered, that's his way o' courtin'. Does 
he think I wad hae Mtti, the gowk ? I dinna think 
I'll ever marry, for as I'm no rich, nae gentleman 
wad hae me, an' I couldna bide tae pit up wi' ony 
ither. It maun be a queer thing tae tak' a man, ane 
maun like him sae weeL I dinna think I could 
like ony better than my father. I wunner " 
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''Jeanie Monroe/' calls a sharp voice from the 
other room, "what is't you mean, bairn, sittia' 
glowerin' at the fire at this time o' night ? In a 
minute gang tae yer bed ; dae ye ken yeVe got tae 
be up at five o'clock the mom tae tie up the flooers 
for the market V* 

''Yes, mother, I mind that fine, an' I'm off tae 
bed as ye bid me." 

And giving puss a parting hug, andwithalin- 
gering look at the fire, her friend and confidante, 
Jeanie seeks her little room under the eaves, to 
kneel a brief space in prayer, then tumble into her 
small white bed« her dreams for the night all over. 

Eihiaclutha gardens were the property of a 
gentleman better able to appreciate them for their 
mercantile value than for their peculiar and romantic 
beauty. He was by no means a speculator ; did not 
see the wisdom of laying out money, con8id;ring the 
existence of such a thing as a chance of not getting 
it b«5k again. Tying up one's talent in a napkin, 
and burying it in the earth, was not a rapid means 
of increasing one's wealth, nor yet of doing much good 
in the world. But, though the treasure would not 
grow, neither would it eat away, nor rot, nor rust, 
nor become less, and it was always there when one 
went to seek for it, provided, of course, that the 
hiding place was a secure one. This, in the eyes of 
John Lewis, Esq., was true wisdom — everything of 
an opposite character, folly. People who were so 
disposed might squander their money as they liked ; 
he knew better, and would take care of his. This 
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theory on his part proved but short-sighted policy 
so far as his fine property of Eibiaclutha was 
concerned. The gardens, fix)m their natBral position, 
and the plan on which they had originally been laid 
out, so picturesquely beautiful, in capable hands, 
might have drawn visitors from far, and proved a 
source of much wealth to their fortunate possessor. 
As it was, they were neither veiy famous nor very 
remimerative. 

But Mr. Lewis was fortunate in a servant better 
fitted than himself to turn to good account his 
valuable property. Thomas Monroe had been 
gardener in Kilnaclutha for upwards of twenty 
years. He had come, a young man, "from the far 
north" to fill the post. A year after, when his 
pretty cottage was plenished but and ben, he had 
brought home a wife from his native place, and 
there they had lived ever since in humble comfort, 
rearing their children in simple, homely^ godly 
fashion. Thomas was a pretty fair specimen of the 
proverbial Scotsman, shrewd, sedate, long-headed; 
but he had a few peculiarities all his own, as well. 
Shrewd enough he was, acute and pushing in a 
way, he yet lacked enterprise on his own account. 
He made an excellent servant; no man could drive 
a keener bargain or effect more to advance his 
master's interests than he, when for himself he 
would have been silent^ shamefaced, and most 
lamentably deficient in business capability. Thomas 
must have been endowed with a prominent organ of 
reverence ; he had a decided belief in his " betters.'' 
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His master^ as such, and by reason of some inherent 
quality of mastership, was always in the right, even 
when to most other people the same individual 
would have seemed altogether in the wrong. Yet it 
was neither lack of sound judgment nor thorough 
independence of character that led him to this 
opinion. The explanation is simple; he was only 
practising in mature life what in youth he had 
learned as a lesson. The Scotch of fifty years ago 
were taught as part of their education that a loyal, 
reverent bearing towards those above them was a 
right and comely thing; yet they were not a 
servile people even then. How Thomas managed 
to reconcile this theory of his with his actual 
experience, was a secret known only to himself. He 
loved the beautiful gardens that had been his care 
for so many years ; next to his family they were the 
pride and joy of his heart — ^he regarded them 
with a feeling of intense, and somewhat romantic 
affection. In view of the niggardliness that 
prevented his beloved Eilnadutha from adorning 
herself in a way befitting her native loveliness, it 
could be no great crime, one would think, if a 
doubt regarding his master's very superior wisdom 
should now and then cross his mind. But while we 
are treating of Thomas's character^ it would save 
time to take up his wife's as well ; for she was in 
many things the complement to her husband and his 
antithesis. Thomas was shy and reticent in man* 
ner, thought much, spoke little^ but for the most 
part wisely; Mrs. Monroe was self-assertive; she 
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thought a little and spoke a great deal, sometimes 
wisely and sometimes not. The hasband had a 
talent for silence ; he guided himself by the spirit, 
though he might never have heard the letter of 
Carlyle's role of speech ; the wife had a talent, in 
&ct a genins, the other way. Things generally 
manage to adjust themselves somehow, and the 
couple got on very well together, notwithstanding 
this and many little differences beside. 

In the rearing of their children^ the father, while 
striving to instil sound principles into their minds, 
was less solicitous about their actions in minor 
matters, judging that a pure heart and a prudent 
spirit were the best guarantees for clean hands and 
garments undefiled, and an upright walk even in a 
world of abounding wickednesa Not so the mother ; 
fiftther^s plan was very good, so &r as it went, but it 
did not go &r enough; her bairns "were guid 
bairns, she was thankful to be able to say; but 
the best needed looking after. It was pleasant to 
see them in the kirk on Sabbath listening sae 
attentively tae the minister's words, or hear them 
say oure their psalm or their questions tae their 
faither at nicht; an' aye sae loving and kind among 
themsel's, sae obedient tae their parents ; — ^but bairns 
are aye bairns, an' ours micht be nae better than 
ithers if it werena for guid guiding^' — and Mtsl 
Monroe's idea of education was no mere theory; 
what she thought she practised. So the children 
were snubbed and scolded on all fitting, and some 
unfitting, occasions, for their good, of course and 
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from a sense of duty on their mother's part. 
Whether they liked it or not, that worthy woman 
never stopped to inquire. Mrs. Monroe's forte was 
management; everybody and everything within 
her orbit needed managing; the judicious letting- 
alone system found no favour with her. Malicious 
people even hinted that the guidman himself was 
not exempted from the general supervision; but 
people of Mrs. Monroe's stamp sometimes make 
enemies, so perhaps the tale had no foundation. 
Thrift was another of the lady's characteristics, and 
one in which she prided herself not a little — though 
that is nothing remarkable, for there were few 
indeed of her gifts and graces but were to her 
matter for self-congratulation. Yet it was no 
exaggerated estimate she had formed of herself in 
this particular, for few could equal her in turning 
things to the best account, and making the money 
go as far as possible. ** A penny saved is a penny 
gained," and maxims of alike nature, were often in 
her mouth, and never out of her mind; without 
being grasping or miserly she waa certainly saving. 
No doubt it was greatly owing to this that the 
family were so comfortable and weU-to-do, where 
many others in their circumstances would have had 
a hard struggle to make both ends meet. 

As might be expected of a person of her turn of 
mind, she was the soul of neatness and orderliness; 
her house was to her what the gardens were' to her 
husband; excessive cleanliness was the deity that 
reigned on her hearth. Her children, perhaps even 
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their father, might have liked a very little litter, if 
only by way of variety, but, if so, the innocent wish 
was never gratified Husband and wife were alike 
in this, they had an intense horror of debt; nothing 
short of direct necessity would ever have driven 
them to that rather common resource. Faying 
their way, as the Scotch phrase it, was a part of 
their religion. They had never owed a farthing in 
their life, a fact of which, like most other of their 
achievements, the goodwife was not a little proud. 

The children of this worthy couple were docile, 
amiable, and unobtrusive, having very little to say 
for themselves. They were too much accustomed 
to be their mother's listeners to do much in the 
talking line. They could talk a little taken by 
themselves, when there was no help for it; in 
their mother's presence to speak would have been 
presumption. 

But there w^ one exception; the youngest, Jeanie, 
had vivacity enough for all the family. She re- 
sembled neither parent in particular, yet had a 
few of the characteristics of both. A winsome, 
lighthearted, merry child, yet with a rare thought- 
fulness about her that made her almost womanly, 
she was the pet of both parents, the pride of all the 
household. Her smallness of stature, her delicate, 
childish features, and engaging ways, along with the 
fact of her being the youngest, made her seem more 
of a child than she really was. She was so sweety 
so winning, with her merry, teasing ways, that they 
all loved her very dearly ; not one of the household 
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but would have denied him or herself that Jeanie 
might have pleasure. It was her parent's earnest 
desire to give their youngest daughter the best educa- 
tion in their power, and in this^ as in all things else, 
their other children concurred, though each would 
have to add a little to their already sufficient toil to 
obtain the end in view. They had too much good 
sense to wish to make a lady of her, that is, one of 
society's ladies; they only wished that their gem 
should have a worthy setting. Up to the present 
time, Jeanie's education had been imparted at the 
village school, but it was now decided in the feimily 
councils, that in the ensuing spring, as soon as the 
days began to get long, she should attend a boarding 
school for young ladies in the neighbouring town, 
going with her father when he took his flowers to 
market on the Monday mornings, and returning with 
him on Saturday night. This was their plan ; but 
the prudent parents deemed it wise for some time 
longer to keep from their child the knowledge of her 
splendid prospects, lest the bright vision might turn 
her head, and unfit her for present duties. But, all 
imdreamt of, between her and that future lay one 
little thing which was destined to give a bias to all 
her after-life. 
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CHAPTER IL 

"WE LIVE BY ADMIRATION, HOPE, AND LOVE." 

" In this wide world no service is so good 

For every wight that gentle is of kind, 

For thereof comes all goodness and all worth ; 

All gentleness and honour thence come forth : 

Thence worship comes, content, and true hearts' pleasure, 

And f iill-assured, joy without measure ; 

And jollity, fresh cheerfulness, and mirth; 

And bounty, lowliness, and courtesy, 

And seemliness and faithful company, 

And dread of shame that will not do amiss." 

Chauceb. 

The school at Eilnaclutha was, for a village school, 
reaUy a wonderful institution. It was large, con- 
sideTing the size of the place, and well attended, for 
the district surrounding was populous, and it bore 
the palm as being the best in the country side. 

The market town was distant six miles from Eil- 
naclutba^ and the dwellers in that and neighbouriDg 
villages were thankful they could get their children 
tolerably well educated without having to send 
them all the way to town. The master was a 
sharp, keen-eyed, energetic old man, who took a 
pride and pleasure in his work, and really brought 
his scholars forward very fast, though that was less 
his aim than to have them thoroughly well grounded 
in their work. Finding his duties grow too heavy 
with advancing years, he was about to obtain an 
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assistant to lighten his labours, and had newly an- 
nounced his intention to his scholars, who were no 
way averse to the change as a break in the mono- 
tony of school life. 

Speculation was rife ; what sort of a man would 
he be, young or old, handsome or otherwise ? This 
was mainly the girls' concern. Would he be hard 
on them, exacting like the old master, terrible in 
punishments, or would he be a jolly fellow and let 
them off easy ? Thus the junior lords of the crear 
tion. The eventful day at length arrived, the hour 
came, and also the man. •' Weel, he may be braw, 
but he^s no verra bonnie," pronounced the girls, dis- 
playing an ability to distinguish where there is a 
difference that did credit to their education. " My 
sang, I wadna like tae get a lickin' frae that ane, 
he'd lay it on weel,** was the almost universal ver- 
dict of the boys. When recess came, tongues were 
set at liberty, and discussion ran high. Some (among 
the girls) thought him handsome, others couldn't see 
it. "What bonnie blue e'en he's got, and sic nice curly 
black hair," says one. — "Ay, but he's as broon's a 
berry, and fierce-lookin' as weel," says another. — " Ye 
mauna hae seen him laugh, or ye wadna say that," 
interposes a gentle-looking little maiden. " I saw 
him smile at something Maister Broon said tae him, 
an' it made his face just — just like an angeFs amaist; 
an' oh, what bonnie white teeth he has ! I think 
he's gude as weel as braw, an' I mean tae like him 
Sue" — " Maybe, he's no my taste, an' I ken a hand- 
some man when I see ane — bonm'e red and white. 
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vn* a laughing face, aye blyth an' cheery-looking 
— ^what say ye, Jeanie Monroe 1" But Jeanie waa 
strangely silent ; she " didna ken/' a rar^ thing for 
her, who had something to say on most matters, 
without stopping to think whether she " kent" any- 
thing about tiiem or not. Had she grown mistrust- 
ful of her own wisdom ? Whence sprung the new- 
bom diffidence ? 

Mr. Stratheam, for so the young master was 
called, soon proved himself a competent teacher, 
very likely the thing most required of him ; and the 
question of his good looks or the reverse was slowly 
permitted to £Edl into abeyance. He never became 
veiy popular in the neighbourhood, for he was re- 
served and retiring in manner, but most of his 
scholars liked, and all honoured and respected him. 
He might not effect a great revolution in school life 
as the children had hoped for and yet feared, but he 
wielded an influence there none the less powerful 
that it was quiet and unassuming. But there was 
one in the current of whose life that quiet-looking 
young schoolmaster had effected a complete revo- 
lution, one small personage to whom he came as a 
revelation,, a vision of undreamt-of, unimagined 
grandeur. Poor foolish Jeanie! was she really 
that t A child in years, an angel holy, bright, and 
beautiful just brushed her with his wings as he 
flew, and she was no longer a child, but a woman in 
mind and in heart She had read in her Bible and 
in poetry, of affection, deep, passing thought, un- 
speakable as her ideas of heaven ; she had read and 
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trembled without comprehending; now she could 
understand it a little. Was she in love ? The tiny 
figure would have dilated, the childish face grown 
crimson, the dark eyes flashed flame, had you dared 
to put to her the question. 

In love ! what did that mean ? She only ad- 
mired, revered the man who revealed to her the 
divine possibility of love. What was he, this man 
whom Jeanie, woman like, was ready to fall down 
and worship, yet less for what he was than for the 
vision which he brought of better things than she 
had ever known ? Nothing very remarkable, per- 
haps, not altogether a perfect man, even Jeanie did 
not think it likely, but — ^but he was himself, a good 
man, honest, kind, and true. Was it a misfortune 
that had happened to her thus to feel at her tender 
age ? Hardly that ; she never dreamt of love in 
the vulgar sense of possible marriage in the future. 
Next to religion, surely there is nothing more fitted 
to endow with pure thoughts and imaginings, high 
•tims and a noble life, than the loving of one who is 
our ideal of goodness and moral beauty, and this 
whether it comes early or comes late. 

But for this, our little Jeanie would have con- 
tinued for some years the merry, not selfish, in- 
deed, but thoughtless and not over-considerate nor 
over- wise girl that she was. But now, not the inno- 
cent mirth, but the giddinesses, the little frivolities, 
and a host of other little things not quite in the 
categoiy of virtues, but which nobody would have 
dreamed of laying to the charming Jeanie, seemed 

2 
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all to have received their death-blow. They might 
rally a little, but they were doomed things, their 
end was near. And the young man, what would 
have been his thoughts had he known of the change 
his coming had wrought in this young life ? He 
would have trembled, partly with joy, partly with 
fear; he would have realized the responsibility, but 
he would not have shrunk from the grave, sweet 
trust. A good man is seldom hurt by being loved, 
perhaps nobody ever is when the love is of the right 
sort. If the person be not very good to begin with, 
he sometimes improves under the process, but for 
the operator the experiment is a dangerous one. 
But he did not know, might never know — ^indeed, 
might never think of Jeanie but as his favourite 
pupil, an intelligent, pretty girl, in manner and 
bearing sweet and engaging beyond the common, 
and there most probably his thought of her would 
end. Nor did the girl herself expect even so much. 
Every little mark of fstvour she received at his 
hands was a sweet surprise; she did not look fo£ 
him to think more of her than of the others. Why 
should he, she was foolish and ignorant ? He was 
not her doting father or partial brother to love her 
with all her faults. How humble we become when 
we begin to love ! Up to this time Jeanie's faults 
had never given her the slightest uneasiness, it is 
even doubtful if she was aware of their existence. 
Very beautiful was the blossoming of character in 
the child as it ripened day by day, but there were 
few to note and admire the budding of that beaute- 
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ous flower. Some men are slow of perception ; how 
the young schoolmaster would have stared had he 
been told of the phenomenon of growth and develop- 
ment taking place under his very eyes, he all unwit- 
ting the while. 

Time passed on, spring came, and according to 
arrangement, Jeanie was conveyed to town and 
entered as a pupil in the Misses Inglisby^s seminary 
for young ladies, there to acquire as many of the 
fashionable accomplishments as she showed any ap- 
titude for. And the young lady in question took 
to all that was taught with great avidity. She 
had no marked penchant for dancing or drawing, or 
even music, but as these things were considered 
essential to good education, she attempted every one 
of them, and being naturally clever, she was really 
making rapid progress. Thus a year passed, a busy, 
gladsome year. Jeanie was happy because she was 
learning fast, was becoming less ignorant, less rustic, 
though that was a doubtful improvement, less un- 
^ worthy to lift her eyes towards the height whereon 
her ideal sat enthroned. Parents and friends all 
noticed the change in the girl, and set it down to 
the credit of her boarding-school training — all ex- 
cept the mother, keener-sighted than the rest. 

" What has come ower oor Jeanie, I wonner, she's 
no like what she used to be ava ? Na, ye needna 
tell me it's gaun tae the leddies' schule that's dune 
it a'. It's no that alane, but what it is I dinna ken. 
She's ower quiet an' douce, an' thochtfu' like, her 
that used tae be sae fu' o' fun an' daffin'. I've 

2—2 
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seen them like that that were tumin' their steps tae 
a better warl*. Oude preserve an' keep my bonnie 
bairn." 

But the " better warl' " towards which Jeanie's 
thoughts were all tending was a heaven indeed, but 
an earthly paradise not yet purged from the possi- 
bility of pain. Though not now living in the con- 
tinual presence of the revered one, she saw him 
every Sabbath in the village church, and those few 
hours gave her strength and comfort to last all the 
week through. Sometimes, too, he would drop in 
of a Saturday afternoon to admire the pretty gar- 
dens and have a talk with her father, and on those 
occasions he never failed to inquire for his little 
pupil, as he stiU called her. Then he questioned 
her as to the work of the past week, wondering at 
her progress ; and the word of praise that fell from 
his lips, ah, how sweet it was ! Golden moments, 
blissful gleams, hasten not away ; ye are all of hap- 
piness that some hearts ever know. 

One bright Saturday afternoon, late in summei? 
Jeanie went out for a stroll all by herself along the 
river-side. Her work for the week was over, her 
lessons for Monday were prepared, and she had been 
helping her mother with some sewing, till that good 
woman, ever mindful of her youngest daughter, 
bade her "put by her work an' gang an' get a 
breath o' caller air," an order she was not slow to 
obey. She had not far to go to find a pleasant 
path. The gardens sloped to the water's side, and 
there a narrow walk had been formed which fol- 
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lowed the windings of the stream for nearly a mile, 
until it lost itself in the thick underwood. With 
youth's gladsome step she bounded along, only stop- 
ping to exchange a loving word with her father 
and hold up for him a straying tendril while he 
nailed it to the wall, receiving, as a reward, one of 
his fairest roses, and a caution to "mind an* be 
hame before the dews begin tae fa\" The old man 
stood watching his fair young daughter as she flitted 
along the terraced walks and down the rock-hewn 
stairs till she was lost to view, then turned him to 
his work again with a blessing on his lip, a softened 
look in his keen, gray eye: "My bonnie dawtie, 
™^y gude preserve her, and guard frae ilka snell 
blast my modest wee flooer !" She let herself out at 
the gate at the foot of the gardens, aijd tripped 
gaily along the river-side path, her feet keeping 
time to the music of her merry, happy heart, till 
she reached a tiny waterfall ; tiny, indeed, in sum- 
mer and hardly worthy the name, but something of 
a spectacle in the autumn when occasional heavy 
rains had flooded the river. A sturdy beech grew 
near with wide-spreading branches, through whose 
leafy verdure the sunlight streamed brightly down, 
dancing in chequered shadows on the ground ; and 
the moonbeams, oh, how sweet it was to be under 
that tree by moonlight 1 This was Jeanie's favourite 
spot; here she loved to stand and meditate, leaning 
against the tree, her arm wound lovingly round its 
gnarled trunk, the sound of the waterfall in her ear, 
her eyes on the river sparkling in the light, or 
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sombre in the shades and her thoughts, ay, where 
were they ? Sometimes, as now, she did not think 
at all, but stood, her whole being entranced in' the 
beauty of the scene, ** deeply drinking in the soul of 
things," conscious of nothing save the bliss of the 
present moment, her own identity forgotten, ahnost 
lost, in the still enjoyment of nature's benign influ- 
ences. Very pretty she looks ; slender, with a feir 
face and soft, curling brown hair, scarcely fifteen, a 
girl but with a woman's earnest eyes, "standi ng 
with reluctant feet, where the brook and river meet." 
A footfall reached her ear — ^the path, though not a 
private one, was little frequented — she started, and 
looked around. A figure approached; a blush^ a 
thrill of joyful emotion, yet she turned and would 
have fled, not coyly, but from a natural instinct 
But her boarding-school training came to her aid^ 
and she recollected how impolite would seem such 
a proceeding, so she resumed her hat, garlanded 
with flowers, that had been lying by her side, and 
though the blush had not quite faded away, it was 
with a calm sedate mien that she answered the 
grave, kind salutation of William Stratheam — 

" I am glad to have met you. Miss Jeanie. I was 
about to call at your house on my way home." 

" Were you ? you will find father busy in the 
garden as usual." Conversation lagged ; the young 
man, always grave, wore to-day an air of more than 
ordinary gravity ; and his companion, unless when 
specially drawn out, had a habit of being silent in 
his presence. 
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''I was coming to say £sirewell; I am going 
away." 

" Going away ! oh, Mr. Strathearn, going away I" 

" Yes/' he assented, rather sadly. 

She said nothing more, she did not think of speak-* 
ing ; the blow was too sudden, her heart was too 
ftill. 

" Yes," he reiterated quietly, as if the matter was 
of "no consequence " to anybody but himself, " I am 
going; you will be glad to hear I have got a good 
appointment in the colonies ; a school of my own, 
where I hope to have a wide sphere and some in- 
fluence. I was for some years at college you must 
know, and it was our old professor of languages, 
since gone to Canada, who has procured me this 
favour. But I shall be sorry to leave this pretty 
little place where you have all been so kind to me/* 
He added as if to himself: " I cannot hope that you 
will remember me long, I have been here for so short 
a time, but Kilnaclutha and all about it, I will never 
forget." There was silence for some minutes, they 
were both looking at the river, but neither saw it ; 
its sound was in their ears, but they heard it not ; 
she heard only the cruel words, " I am going away ;" 
he only the echo of his regretful, "You will not 
remember me." 

'* We will never forget you, Mr. Stratheam/' then 
she added quickly: "Will you come up and tell 
lather T They turned and traversed the woodland 
path^ side by side, but no other word was spoken. 
Up the rock-hewn stairs, along the terraced walks^ 
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it is the same Jeanie that passed adown them only 
an hour ago. The same in outward seeming, for she 
18 a brave girl, her step does not falter, her cheek is 
rosy, her eye bright ; but her steps are set to no 
mosic now, for her heart has ceased its singing, 

" Father, here is Mr. Stratheam come to see yon ;" 
and while the two talked she stole softly away. 
Into the house she glided, creeping noiselessly past 
the kitchen-door — for her mother's loud speech or 
any other speech just then she could not have borne 
— up the stairs to her own little room. Still stealth- 
ily she let herself in and shut the door. Farther, 
poor child, we will not follow her. 

They formed a striking contrast those two men as 
they stood there, unlike but not dissimilar. The 
old man with his eye undimmed, his fresh colour, 
Mb still flowing and abundant locks, with only here 
and there a gray hair interspersed, his tall figure 
still unbent in spite of his fifty and odd years, and 
his look of shrewdness and intelligence mingled just 
DOW with an air of respectful deference due to the 
presence of one of his betters ; and the youth of two 
and twenty, tall, well-made, with good though 
ratn^ large features, with a kindly blue eye, a 
brtKid open forehead, glossy, black, curling hair, and 
mien at once dignified and pleasing. 

They had this in common, both were thoroughly 
jearance, even to the high cheek bones; 
trdly mistake their nationahty. It is 
(vho is speaking, " Deed, Maister Strath- 
be selfish in me tae say't sin ye are 
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gaun tae better yerser, but I'm rael wae tae hear ye 
are gaun tae lee us. What 'ill come o' the schule ? It 
may be lang ere they get as gude tae fill your place ; 
— an' I'll miss ye^ it was aye a treat tae hae a clever 
young callant like you (excuse the freedom) drap in 
an' tak' an interest in an auld body's bairns, tae crack 
aboot the flooers an' thae bonnie grunds, an' tae teU 
^ne something o' what's passing in the warl' outside. 
As I say, sir, I'U miss ye sair. An' oor wee lassie 
tae, ye maunna hae tellt her yet ? She'll break her 
bit heartie when she kens the news. Mony a crack 
she an' I hae aboot her auld maister as she ca's ye, 
she thinks naebody in a' the warl' is tae be compared 
wi' you. But though the loss tae us is muckle, sin' 
it's a gain tae you we maunna compleen. I wish ye, 
Maister Stratheam, wi' a' my heart, gude luck whar- 
€ver ye gang." 

*' Thank you, my friend, thank you;" and the 
younger grasped the elder man's hand ; grasped, and 
shook it warnjJy ; " but I fear you over-estimate my 
modest merit. The school will not suflfer much 
through my going away; there are plenty quite 
€qual to filling my place. But I am glad and proud 
to think that some one or two have a warm comer 
in their hearts for me. But pardon me if I think 
you mistaken in regard to Miss Jeanie ; I have told 
her, and she seemed less affected than you are at the 
tidinga" And the young man blushed at his vanity 
in thinking that she could possibly be affected one 
way or other. 
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"Tellt her, eh, have ye t I thocht the haim 
seemed unco quate as she cam' alang." 

Was the older and less educated the more pene- 
trative of the two t They talked of many things; 
hut all connected with William's affiiin, of bia 
destination, his new career and plans for the fdtnre^ 
Half an hour passed while they still stood engaged 
in a conversation that seemed to have a vital interest 
for both ; then they parted with an earnest hand- 
shake. They respected and trusted each other 
these two men, and each was worthy of the other's 

Thomas Monroe resumed his work, thongh with 
a grave, pre-occupied look ; and Mr. Stratheam 
went round by the house to have a word with its 



" Bless me, maister" — she always called him by 
his official designation — "ye're gaun tae leeve us! 
Weel, ye're no tae be blamed either; it's no tae be 
ezpecked a man will stick aye in ae place when 
he kens o' a better. But yere news is sae sadden, 
it maist tak's awa' my breath f But Mrs. Uonroe 
was not so easily deprived of breath. She talked 
away as volubly as ever, giving no indication of any 
diminuUon in that precious commodity. " Mag^e, 
nm oot and luk for your sister; she's doon aboofe 
egat& Ye were aye sae kind tae 
i" her wi' her lesmin', that yere w»- 
388 tae her an' tae us a". Oh, ye'vo 
r, have ye ? Weel, Maggie, ye need- 
be sure yell oome bac^ taa bid na 
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gude-bye. But ye're no gaun cot o' my boose this 
day till ye pree my scones and bannocks ; the gude- 
man tbinks tbem extra fine the day. Come awaV 
sit ye doon." 

And as it would bave wounded the good woman 
to the heart to bave bad bim refuse, William was 
fain to " sit bim doon " and partake of tbe proflered 
bospitality. And while be sat, an honoured guest 
by tbe brigbt beartb, with tbe afternoon sun stream- 
ing througb tbe latticed panes, giving an added 
glory to bis broad forehead and glossy curls ; in her 
little chamber overhead a fair girl sat weeping in 
tbe bitterness of a first sorrow : and all for bim. 

He was to leave Kilnaclutba in a fortnight;, 
sailing a week later. Swiftly tbe sbort intervening 
space wore away, and tbe day of leave-taking 
arrived. It was a sad day for the village scbool. 
Many a tear was shed, for all loved tbe gentle^ 
kindly master ; and now that be was going, felt tbat 
of a trutb they might never look upon bis like 
again. It bad been rather a trying day, and Mr. 
Stratbeam looked somewhat sad and pale as be 
walked along tbe well-known bigbway to visit tbo 
Monroes "for tbe last time." He was a modest 
man, witb a very moderate estimate of bis own 
merits. He bad never tbougbt it likely be could 
be so mucb beloved, and tbat bis scholars would 
grieve so deeply at bis going away, and tbe partings 
just over afiected bim keenly. A feeling of tender, 
regretful melancboly filled bis beart at tbe tbougbt 
of tbe dear young faces be would never more see* 
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How grieved they seamed to-day ! " But," he mur- 
mured with a half smile, " only a child's sorrow 
that is soon over. To-morrow they will have 
forgotten to weep. And better so: I would not 
dim their young eyes with more than a passing 
cloud/' 

He looked up ; his destination was in view. The 
pretty cottage home had never seemed fairer than 
now, shimmering in the golden glow of the sun 
slowly sinking behind the far-off hills. A slight 
figure emerged from the garden gate a little way 
off. Mr. Strathearn needed no second glance at the 
girlish form to assure him that it was his favourite 
scholar — ^his bright, clever, winsome " Miss Jeanie." 
She carried a tiny water-pot in her hand, which she 
stooped and filled at a weU on the green — an old- 
world affair of solid stone, with an arched roof, 
surmounted by a ball, and guarded by an uncouth 
figure at either corner, beneath whose ample shade 
a deep fount kept its waters pure and cool in sul- 
triest summer days. Many a deep, delicious draught 
the young man had enjoyed, standing on the moss- 
grown steps looking down into the pellucid waters 
that reflected a fair vision of a sweet, shy, smiling 
face, rosy with the delight of drawing the water 
that he mght drink. 

He would gaze down into the clear depths and 
see that gentle vision for the last time to-day. She 
placed her burden on the ground and stood for ^ 
moment shading her eyes with her hand, and gazing 
along the road towards the village. One moment 
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only, then, raising her pitcher, she hurried away 
and vanished within the porch ; in her haste brush- 
ing the leaves from a w6ite rose-bush that clambered 
around the low gateway. 

He entered the house first and bade farewell to 
the mother and elder children, by the latter of 
whom he was regarded with a feeling of deferential 
respect ; then bent his steps towards the garden, 
where he was told Mr. Monroe and Jeanie were at 
work. 

"Never mind coming with me, Mrs. Monroe, I 
wiU easily find them myself without troubUng you. 
Good-bye again, and thank you for all your many 
kindnesses." Then, with a warm shake of the 
hand, he turned away, and the other watched his 
retreating footsteps with almost a tear in her eye. 
They formed a pleasing picture, the gardener and 
hiB Lghter; h/bu.y ^ng'^Jy^^t. which 
lay scattered on a board before him, she engaged in 
watering the flowers — an occupation which poses 
a graceful figure to the utmost perfection. Her head 
was turned away from the visitor ; she seemed en- 
grossed in her task, for she did not look round tiU 
he had approached quite near. Then she turned 
and greeted him ; smiling, indeed, but graver than 
of yore. The two men stood talking awhile : the 
elder, as he stood, straightening his back, weary 
with stooping, and Jeanie Hstened, as wa. herwoni 
with bent head and calm eyes. 

" Gin ye wad like tae tak* the short cut hame by 
the water side, Jeanie, 'ill rin doon and open the 
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gate for ye." So, with mutual good wishes and 
kindly adieus they parted. Adown the silent, 
sweet-scented garden paths passed the young man 
and the maiden ; the same paths which they had 
-clambered together two weeks before. Passed in 
silence, broken only now and then by a word of 
admiration for some flower that drew their notice, 
fairest where all were fair, till they reached the 
gate. Jeanie loosened the latch and let him go 
forth. A moment they stood; then he took her 
hand in both of his and looked down into her 
aweet, flushed face. 

" Good-bye, dear Miss Jeanie ; do not forget your 
friend. Think of me sometimes, will you not f 

" You have been very kind to me, Mr. Stratheam. 
You have taught me a great deal, and you were 
always so patient with me ; how can I ever forget 
you r 

She drew a little flower from her bosom, and 
held it towards him with a meek, half-appealing 
look, as if to beg a gracious acceptance of the gift. 
He took it reverently, gazed at it a moment, then 
placed it within the leaves of a note-book. A little 
while they stood, then came the final hand-clasp ; 
and thus, with the rippling of the water sounding 
near, and the rustling of the leaves, and the song 
of birds, and nature's soothing, gentle voice every- 
where about them, these two parted. Parted ! 
Brief word, but of boundless significance; soon 
spoken, but who shall fathom the depths that lie 
hidden in every letter ? 
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An instant the girl lingered, watching the retreat* 
ing figure that was passing from her sight; for ever, 
430 it seemed. For ever ! her face grew pale, rigid, 
and the gate swayed beneath her unsteady hand. 

The young man turned ere he had gone far, and 
beheld her standing stiU. But the stony look *and 
the shaking hand he could not see ; he saw only a 
graceful figure dad in a flowing muslin robe, cool 
and sweet, a delicat'C profile clearly cut against the 
twilight sky, and clustering curls, whose bonnie 
brown the setting sun was turning to golden. One 
glance only, one parting glance ; but it sufiiced to 
imprint on his memory a picture that would aye 
remain .there, in colours vivid and bright as when 
he beheld it with the bodily eye that calm summer 
evening. The river brattling over its stony channel, 
the sweet woodland scenery aU aglow with the glory 
of sunset, the garden with its romantic walks, its 
quaint old summer houses, its floral delights, and, 
in the foreground of the picture, that still watching 
figure at the gate. 

A wave of the hand, and he is gone. William 
Strathearn will look upon few fairer scenes than 
that from which, with moist eye, he now turns 
away. 

We will not now seek to follow the young man 
further in his career, but return to Jeanie — ^poor 
wounded bird, fluttering on broken wing, whose 
gladsome carols will ring through the woodlands never 
more. So it seems now ; but of a truth it will not 
be so. Life and youth are buoyant things, and love 
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has a restoring power. A little while and she will 
smoothe her ruffled plumage, and mount and soar^ 
and sing — ^less gleesome it may be, but not less^ 
sweet the song ; for her flight will be higher, eagle- 
like she will look upon the sun, and her song will 
be sweet, for it will tell of the things she has wit« 
nessed far up in the deep, untroubled azure sky. 

A little while ! Ah ! but that little while ; what 
a terrible interval it is. To the weary wanderer 
the last mile of a long journey may be painful and 
toilsome, but he lags not, pauses not, for home 
is at the other end. To the crew, sore pestered, 
struggling to bring their ship over the stormy bar, 
despondency comes not; each heart, each arm is 
nerved with sturdy strength ; for there, just beyond, 
smiling in peaceful sunshine, is the wished-for haven. 
To the watcher by the death-bed, the drear, dark 
hour that precedes the dawn is of all the sad dark 
hours the least drear, for he knows that the clear 
shining of the morning is at hand. To the dying 
himself— the Christian dying — that river, which, 
bridgeless, he must cross, deep, dank, deathly cold, 
dismays him not ; for fsdth's piercing eye has clear 
visions of the " other side," the beautiful Beyoni 
But to the young sensitive souls, writhing in the 
agonies of a first great sorrow, there is no home, no 
haven, no dawning light, no after-time. The bitter, 
cruel present is aU they feel ; utter despair, utter 
hopelessness, that is their portioiL Weary days, 
more weary nights, a broken heart, a wounded 
spirit: that must be their weird all the 
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years they must live — of their allotted span. 
Span ! whai/ a misnomer, when every hour is au 
eternity almost! Death, even, is sometimes im- 
piously invoked ; but he refuses to come at the 
bidding, and the dark days have to be lived 
through as best they can. 

Something of all this poor Jeanie experienced as 
she stood there in the sweet gloaming light, and 
beheld the man whom she felt to be the lord of her 
life passing from her sight for ever. Her choking 
grief would no longer be repressed. She bethought 
her of a ruinous arbour in one comer of the 
garden that would afford her a safe and sure retreat, 
and thither, with swift steps, she hurried. She 
threw herself on a rustic bench and covered her 
face with her hands ; then burst the storm. Sobs 
that seemed a death-throe almost, shook her slender 
frame ; bitter scalding tears ran down her cheeks. 
Awhile the fever raged — the spirit's fever — then she 
grew calmer. For hers was essentially a strong, 
brave nature ; grief would not conquer her. She 
raised her tear-stained face, and sat gazing thought- 
fully out into the waning light. 

After all, thus ran her musings, how foolish she 
was; what right, what cause, indeed, had she thus 
to grieve ? He was gone, the man whom she re- 
vered, who was to her the representative of all that 
was good and noble in human nature. What then ; 
had she expected to have had this shining example 
alway before her ? Had she ever, in her wildest, 
most presumptuous flights, ever dreamed that he 

3 
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could be more to her than a model, an incentive to 
earnest strivings after excellence; and a friend, 
chiefest, most revered of earthly friends ? No, she 
had not. Ah ! Jeanie, who is he, in what relation- 
ship does he stand, who is woman's best earthly 
friend ? She has not thought of that ; she is 
young; her thoughts are childish thoughts still. 
He has passed from her sight, indeed, but his good 
influence cannot pass from her life, his presence 
from her inmost heart. She would still strive to 
be better, more like him, less like her old foolish 
self; and she would feel happy because like him, 
less unworthy to have known and profited by his 
goodness. Yes, she would be rewarded in the con- 
sciousness of being nearer him, in spirit, in mind, 
and in heart, though he should never know it; 
though his " well done, Miss Jeanie," should never 
again fall upon her greedy ear. We have hope of 
Jeanie ; she will not die of her sorrow, rather she 
will rise into newer, fuller life. She looks out into 
the gathering gloom, which all the while she had 
been seeing without perceiving. " They will miss 
me at home ; perhaps send to seek for me. I must 
go." Lightly she hurried down the slope to the 
water's edge and bathed her swollen eyelids and 
aching temples; then with calm steps, and in a 
mood pensive and sad, but not unhappy, she turned 
towards home. 

Hitherto the family life of the Monroes had been 
calm and unruffled ; their sober sunshine had hardly 
been dimmed by a passing cloud ; but now trouble 
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was drawing near. Mrs. Monroe, like the good 
housewife that she was, took part and pleasure in 
every department of domestic duty. But her special 
delight in this way was her store-closet ; at once 
her weak and her strong point. The autumn was 
her gladsome season ; then she potted, pickled, and 
preserved away to her heart's content. It had been 
an exceptionally good fruit season, and she had been 
more than ordinarily busy; a fact which rather 
added to the family comfort than otherwise, as the 
mistress of the household had hardly leisure to 
exercise the usual amount of authority. 

The store-closet was situate at the top of the 
stair, midway between Jeanie's room and a larger 
one in the other end of the cottage, where the elder 
sisters slept. 

One day she was putting past some jars of damson 
jain — a compound tor which she was famous in the 
neighbourhood — and remained some time sorting 
and planning, arranging and re-arranging, brushing 
away imaginary dust, and searching with double 
rigour into every comer where dust might lodge, 
passing her finger over the clean white paper to 
assure herself that it was clean indeed. Her plea- 
sant task ended, she stood admiring the goodly 
array ; the trim and orderly shelves, the jars in neat 
rows, the bin of home-made wine, the hampers of 
fruit, ripe and rosy. 

She gazed, and, like a famous painter of old, she 
unconsciously moved back a step or two, the better 
to view her handiwork. Now she had often done 
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tljiif before and no harm had come of it ; but this 
time it was otherwise. She moved a step too far, 
lost her footing and fell sheer down on to the land* 
ing below. The stair was steep, but fortunately 
not a long one, else she liad never stirred more ; as 
it was, she was very badly hurt indeed When the 
doctor came, he found that an arm was broken, and 
she had received internal injuries beside. 

It was a trying time for the &mily ; no less for 
the children than for the poor sufferer hersell Hers 
was not a temper which trouble improves ; rather 
the other way. She proved an irritable and exact- 
ing patient, querulous and hard to please, suspicious 
even of her own beloved ones, telling them to their 
faces that they thought her a burden, and grudged 
her their services, while in her heart she knew they 
were c^jristantly putting themselves to all manner 
of trouble to gratify her every whim. 

All this was hard to be borne ; less to Maggie and 
llarion, who were patient and used to their mother's 
ways — ^for the poor woman's ebullitions when ill, 
were only an exaggerated form of her ordinary 
habits— than Jeanie, who was not patient, not 
naturally so, and who had been partially exempted 
from the maternal harshness. It did her good in a 
way, for it lifted her mind off herself and her small 
private sorrow, that was not yet quite buried in ob- 
livion, and it gave her scope for the exercise of the 
new virtues she Lelieved herself to be acquiring. 
Poor child, much need had she for meekness and 
forbearance, and a host of other qualities, when she 
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took her post by that sickbed ! Not the least of 
these qualities would be the art of wearing a cheer- 
ful face when her sensitive spirit was wrung by 
some cruel, complaining word, and she had to turn 
to the performance of some little office to hide the 
starting tear. For Mrs. Monroe would have bitterly 
resented the pained, tear-dewed face, as an insinua- 
tion that she could be cross and unkind ; she, and 
to her favourite child and affectionate nui-sc. 
Poor woman, she was not to blame. Though well 
or ill she threw her arrows daily and made hearts 
bleed, she did not mean it, it "was just her way :" 
pity it is that the victims of such cannot find in 
that any alleviation of their pains ! 

It has been intimated that Jeanie had been in- 
stalled nurse to her mother ; it came about in this 
way. The evening of the accident, when the in- 
valid had sunk into a troubled sleep, the father sat 
by the fireside dowie and sad; now glancing at the 
bed whereon lay his poor maimed wife, now at his 
daughters, who were whispering among themselves 
with a scared and frightened look — ^for the burden 
of their new and painful responsibility lay heavy 
on them— and anon gazing mournfully into the fire. 

" Poor father, how grieved he looks !" and his 
youngest bom stole up to him and put her arm 
round his neck, and laid her soft cheek, tear-wet, 
against his gray hairs, speaking words of comfort in 
his ear. He stroked her hair but did not answer ; 
his heart was too full She brought her low stool 
and sat down by his side. '^ Father, I want to 
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speak to you ; you must let me leave school and 
come home to nurse mother. I will be so careful 
and so attentive ; I will do my best. You must let 
me, father ; I am not a child now, and I want to do 
something for mother and you." 

Brave Jeanie ! He never knew the pain it cost 
her to make the proposal Leave school when she 
loved it so well, and her tasks that she so delighted 
in, and when she had such inducements to learn ! 
Give up all that for a labour of love indeed, but 
homely duties, work, for which she did not know 
whether or not she had any aptitude, or even 
the requisite strength and capacity. But it was 
duty, clearly her duty, and she had begun to see 
that love and duty were truly the laws that ought 
to govern the affairs of life. 

The father was sorely grieved to take his daugh- 
ter from her school just yet, when he had so set his 
heart on giving her a good education ; but he could 
not fail to see the wisdom of her offer. Sickness is 
a costly thing ; and he knew that the sum put aside 
for Jeanie would now be required for the expenses 
of the mother's illness. Then in that busy house- 
hold, neither of the elder girls could well be spared, 
and Jeanio, though young and inexperienced, was 
now almost as sedate and thoughtful as her sisters^ 
and her affection and prudence might well be counted 
on to supply the lack of knowledge. So it was de- 
cided, if her mother got well soon, and times were 
prosperous, she might get back for another year ; if 
not, since Providence had so decreed, they would 
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endeavour cheerfully to submit, and be thankful for 
the measure of education their darling had already- 
received. It was well they were not over sanguine 
of her future in this matter, else their hopes had 
been disappointed, for the mother's recovery was 
slow, times were hard, and Jeanie never got back to 
resume her interrupted studies. 

It was not till well on in the spring of next year 
that Mrs. Monroe was able to be up and about, and 
even then she felt weakly, so that a good portion of 
what was formerly her work fell to Jeanie 's share. 
She could be as sharp of tongue and keen in sur- 
veillance as of yore, but her bodily activity was 
sadly impaired. It was no little trial to her, poor 
woman, to sit in her chair and look on while an- 
other performed her accustomed and well loved 
duties. 

It was, though a hard, a wholesome discipline for 
Jeanie. She learut much, not only of housewifely 
ways, but of a more diflScult knowledge still. 
Lessons of patience and self-control she was learn- 
ing ; in short, she learnt how to rule her own spirit 
— a species of wisdom for which one can hardly pay 
too dear a price. Nor was her education, in a scho- 
lastic sense, altogether broken off. Two hours every 
evening, all that could be spared her, were reserved 
for study. These she portioned off: so much for 
French ; so much for the mathematical branches ; 
and the largest section for English literature, her 
favourite study — or, more properly, recreation. 
Music, beyond the ability to play a few simple 
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tunes, she was little skilled in ; having no instru- 
ment on which to practise, and no special talent in 
that direction. Drawing she was very fond of; her 
sketches from nature displayed no little taste and 
ability, if only there had been leisure for the culti- 
vation of the gift. Her speech and manners were 
those becoming a lady, for there was nothing to 
deteriorate in her present laborious position. The 
home associations, though wanting in refinement, 
were never coarse, and there was enough grace and 
dignity in her own heart and mind to throw a 
dignity over the commonest task. Then the inter- 
course with some of her old school companions was 
still maintained, who were all of higher social 
position than herself. 

When Jeanie had gone to the boarding-school at 
first, there had been a little unkind feeling in the 
neighbourhood. " Setting her up above her station, 
])utting her alongside our daughters, what presump- 
tion !" grumbled the small magnates of the country- 
side ; but she soon lived down all this. It was not 
that she was fairer and cleverer than the others, her 
superiors in social status, that was rather an aggra- 
vation of the original offence, at least with most of 
the girls and some of their mothers as well ; hardly 
that ; but when they noted her modest quiet de- 
meanour, dignified and ladylike, never presuming, 
and yet able to hold her own with the best of them, 
the feeling changed into respect, and an admission 
that the gardener's daughter was their equal in ac- 
complishments and refinement. And when she 
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removed her gifts and graces from the school where 
their clear shining had obscured lesser luminaries, 
to go home to nurse a sick mother, the feeling was 
deepened. As time passed on, and she showed her- 
self cheerfully resigned to a toilsome, monotonous 
life, she was at first pitied, then admired, and finally 
loved. Among her old schoolmates, as has been 
said, she had some chosen associates, who were 
delighted when they succeeded in bearing her off 
with them to spend an afternoon in their comfort- 
able homes. 

Thus, growing in goodness and in loveliness — do 
they not always go together ? — ^and in the aflfection- 
ate regard of all around her, Jeanie grew into 
womanhood. She was the acknowledged belle of 
the district ; that is, she was accounted the most 
beautiful girl in all the country-side. 

As for having beaux, that was a different matter ; 
nobody had thought of making love to her yet, for 
though not a bit proud, she held herself a little 
aloof; and the young men lifted their hats as she 
passed, but did not venture on seeking a closer 
acquaintance. 
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CHAPTER III. 

** Discreet he was, and of great reverence ; 
He seemed such, his wordes were so wise.'' 

Chatjceb. 

'* Last May a braw wooer cam down the lang glen.^ 

Burns. 

It was the afternoon of Midsummer Day. The sky 
was blue, the air soft and balmy, for a light breeze 
had sprung up, tempering the sun's fierce heat ; the 
face of nature wore a smile of pensive, brooding 
pleasure. 

A bum, that ran wimpling through green and 
leafy glades, had, to-day, other listeners than the 
birds and trees as it crooned its artless song. Three 
merry maidens were disporting themselves, each 
after her own fashion, on the mossy banks. One, 
Jessie Wilson, a fair- haired, sunny-faced girl, 
seemed, from her attitude, and the little basket 
over her arm, to be gathering flowers ; but, if so, 
she was surely very hard to please, or was in search 
of some particular one, for she passed many wood- 
land ])eauties by with a dissatisfied air. Another, 
sweet, dreamy Alice Lyle, sat idly, with bare white 
feet dimpling the water, watching the nimble 
fingers of the companion who sat beside her, lovely 
Jeanie Monroe. Lovely, indeed, for the promise of 
her early girlhood has been more than fulfilled. 
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It is now years since we saw her last^ and those 
years have changed her from a slight fair girl into 
a blooming, beautiful woman ; womanly in all her 
ways, yet with girlish, sprightly graces still linger- 
ing on brow and lip, .on her rounded cheek and 
soft dark eye. Very beautiful she was ; no faint 
ethereal type of beauty, no transient loveliness was 
hers. It was a beauty not of form and colour 
alone, but of the mind that sat on the meek 
forehead, of the heart that shone through the clear 
eyes; and could, therefore, suffer no decay, but 
would go on increasing as the years pass by. Just 
now she was busy with a heap of flowers that lay 
by her side ; tying them into bouquets, and making 
wreaths for her companions ; for, as might be ex- 
pected, she had both taste and skill for this sort of 
playful work. 

Pretty Alice was singing softly to herself, Jeanie 
was dreaming and working as she loved to do, when 
Jessie, in her clear, quick tones, calls out, "I've 
found it, IVe found it ; just one little plant, but it's 
enough ; Jeanie, Alice, come quick !" 

" Pull it up by the root and bring it here, there's 
a good girl. We're busy ; Jeanie is working, and 
I'm looking at her," answers indolent Alice. 

The mysterious plant is brought ; they bend over 
it with interest. Are they botanists, our young 
ladies ? . It looks like a garden herb ; is it a simple ? 
has it medicinal properties? Not that, it is a 
charm ! 

Listen, it is Jessie the sprightly who is speaking ; 
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" Now, you'll not forget, either of you. We each 
take a leaf or two and fold them in a dean sheet of 
white paper. Then we write on the back of it the 

verse , 1*11 say it again and you'll be sure to 

mind it : 

" ' Oh, pretty plant of Yenns* tree ; thy trae name it is 
yarrow; 
And who my trae love is to be, pray tell me ere the 
morrow.* 

Not first-rate poetry, perhaps, but never mind that. 
We put the yarrow under our pillow, and we 
mustn't speak after we are in bed, else the spell 
won't take effect. And if we do this to-night, 
Midsummer Eve, we are sure, quite sure," the 
speaker reiterates, with a comical twist of her ripe 
lips, "to see a vision of our ftiture lords before 
morning. Now to divide this potent and precious 
herb, and — oh ! I'm not done yet ; I move that we 
three meet again here to-morrow afternoon — ^you'll 
not have time to-morrow you say, Jeanie, — ^well, 
Saturday; you know your mother promised she 
would always spare you on the Saturday after- 
noons — and relate our experiences of the visions of 
the night. I hope well dream of them we like best ; 
it would be unpleasant to be seeing somebody one 
didn't mind about ;" and the merry girl grew pen- 
sive at the thought of the painful possibility. 

Let not the reader condemn our maidens as 
foolish and frivolous. The superstition of dreaming 
over the yarrow on Midsummer Eve still lingers in 
some districts of Scotland. It is a harmless and 
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rather romantic fancy, and bears close kinship to 
the HaUoween observances, which the national poet 
has immortalized and made beautiful for ever. The 
three girls, bending so seriously over the tiny plant 
with its feather-like leaves, might not, after all, put 
undoubting credence in the potency of the spell; 
very likely they did not, for they were not more 
superstitious than the generality of their sex ; but 
it was a pleasant excitement, and a pretty custom^ 
and — and, if pressed for reasons, there might be 
something in it, and it would be rather nice to 
' know who was the fortunate coming man ; you 
understand. 

Our demure friend, Jeanie, is no wiser then than 
her neighbours ! It would seem not. Her day- 
dreams, indeed, are not of lovers, but she has no 
objection to placing the yarrow under her pillow ; 
it will lie there quite harmless, she thinks to her- 
self, with a smile, as she takes it. 

" I hope it's not time to go home yet," says lively, 
chattering Jessie, as she spoke looking up the 
stream to where the westering sun was casting long 
shadows on the grass. 

She uttered a little scream, startling the others, 
who looked up, wondering. The little thing was 
fluttering like a scared bird. 

" Oh, girls, look ! yonder's a man ! See behind 
the tree there ! he has drawn back his head when 
he saw that I noticed him. What can he mean ? 
Oh, I'm so frightened ! What shall we do ? Let*s 
run." 
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In truth there was a man, and his movements 
were somewhat unaccountable, not to say alarming. 
There he was, undoubtedly watching the girls, 
dodging behind the trees, peering out from time to 
time, and drawing quickly back when he thought 
himself observed. It was a lonesome place; no 
habitation was within a mile of them, no creature 
was in view or likely to be, none but that mys- 
terious, eerie, dodging figure among the trees! 
Jessie's red lips grew white, and she clung with 
her arms round Jeanie's waist, for want of better 
protection. Alice's dreaminess was gone, as she 
stood with clasped hands and colourless cheek; 
even Jeanie looked pale as she stayed with her 
brave young strength her clinging companion. 
Verily, if the object of the disagreeable man was 
to frighten three poor girls, he must have been 
delighted with his success. 

" What shall we do ? Oh, what shall we do ?" 
trembles from the lips of little Jessie, and Alice 
echoes the moan. 

" Let us wait a little where we are V says Jeanie, 
summoning all her courage that she might comfort 
the others. " We can't go farther up the burn, the 
bars, you know, are just beyond the trees there, and 
we can't get past them, and we can't go towards 
home either, without passing hiTri; so let us wait 
and watch. You see he is not coming any nearer 
us ; perhaps he may go away, don't let us frighten 
ourselves, he may mean us no harm." 

They stood, a group worthy of the painter's or 
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the sculptor's art; Alice, her folded hands pressed 
against her heart, her dark eyes fixed with the 
fascination of fear on the object of her dread, Jeanie 
■with the colour returning to her cheek, half ashamed 
that it had so easily been driven thence, her form 
erect, and with one arm thrown protectingly around 
Jessie's timid, cowering figure. 

They were beautiful all three, but Jeanie was the 
fairest, queenliest, loveliest. So thought two young 
men who came upon the scene suddenly and 
unnoticed. They caught a clear view through the 
trees while yet some way off. 

" Look ! George, a group of girls, and handsome 
ones, too, lovely creatures as ever I saw ! Who are 
they ? — you know them, you say — who's that tall 
one in the middle ? — at least, she looks tall beside 
the others. What a carriage ! what a brow ! there's 
mind there. I did not think you could boast of 
such girls in a little out-of-the-way place like this. 
But they look alarmed, don't they ? as if something 
had frightened them. Let's see if we can be of use 
to them. Just imagine we are knights errant 
going forth to the succour of fail* ladies in distress. 
Come, you shall introduce me." 

Jessie's quick ear caught the faint sound of 
footsteps on the grass. She looked up, " Saved ! 
saved !" she cried, and sprang forward, not at all in 
a theatrical, but in a perfectly natural way ; for the 
poor child had really worked herself into a very 
fever of fear. " Oh, Mr. Laurence, I'm so glad you 
are here 1" 
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"My dear Miss Wilson, what is the matter? 
Command us ; do not be frightened, whatever it is ; 
you are safe now that we are here/' answered the 
young map, taking the hand of the blushing, half- 
crying girl, who by this time was repenting her 
impetuosity, and would £siin have drawn shyly 
behind her companions. A hasty explanation 
followed 

'^ A poacher, most likely," was George Laurence's 
comment. He introduced his friend, a stranger in 
the locality, and left him beside the girls, while 
^limself went in pursuit 

The four, thus strangely thrown together, found 
themselves a little awkward at first, but the 
restraint soon wore off, mainly through the exertions 
of Mr. Marley, who proved himself a most courteous, 
affable, and entertaining companion. The girls had 
almost lost sight of their fright, and were conversing 
pleasantly with the strangei:, when, some twenty 
minutes after, George returned. 

" I've had a hot chase after the fellow, and I'm 
sorry to say I didn't catch him. He had the start 
of me, and he was nimble, too. But I'm sure, by 
the look of him, be is a poacher ; he will have 
snares laid hereabout, and he would be watching 
lest you might disturb them. I wish we had 
come earlier, ladies, and saved you all this annoyance. 
At any rate he is clear off now, he is not likely to 
come back at this time, but in case he should, we 
beg your permission to remain here while you stay, 
to iJiotect you from all danger of further intrusion." 
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The girls warmly thanked their "deliverers/* as 
Jessie was pleased to style them, but answered 
that they must now go home. The gentlemen 
requested to be permitted to accompany them, and 
as they were not averse to the escort, in case of pos- 
sible perils by the way, all five started to walk home 
in the fast-coming twilight. Most likely, the man 
at whose movements the girls had felt such alarm, 
was a poacher; he did not venture again on the 
scene when gentlemen were there, and none of the 
party ever heard of him again, or saw him to their 
knowledge. One example this of what happens ofben 
in life; an unimportant person appears on the stage, 
and plays his brief part for a moment, good, bad, or 
more commonly indifferent in seeming, then passes 
out of sight for ever. Yet that small, insignificant, 
almost unregarded action is the germ of great 
events, its influence extends through time, the 
destiny of the leading characters is affected, nay, 
moulded by it. 

It was a pleasant walk through the greenwood ; 
the young people found it thoroughly enjoyable. 
Alice, Jessie, and George Laurence went on before ; 
all trace of fear forgotten apparently, for the girls' 
clear laugh rang joyously forth on the still summer 
air ; and Jeanie and Mr. Marley more soberly came 
on behind. Never having met before, Jeanie and 
her escort could not treat each other like old friends 
just yet ; but though they were not laughing and 
jesting like their companions, they, nevertheless, 
found each other very pleasant company. Her 
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home was the nearest; with many kind words, and 
kindly expressed hopes of meeting again very soon, 
the girk parted. Keverently, Mr. Marley opened for 
the gardener's daughter the door of her cottage home, 
then bowed and turned away, with a look in his 
blue eye as of one who„ for a little while, had been 
privileged to hold converse with a queen. George 
Laurence was the son of the minister of Eilnaclutha 
—his only son, a handsome, agreeable young man, 
now home from college for the summer holidays, 
and a great acquisition to the village society. 
The friend who was now on a visit at the manse 
was an acquaintance recently found, in the university 
town where George was studying. He was per- 
sonally unknown to Mr. and Mrs. Laurence, but 
having imbounded confidence in then* son's prudence 
in the choice of a companion, they complied with 
his desire to invite this homeless and orphaned 
youth, for so George represented him to be, to share 
for a season their hospitality. He did not look 
much of a youth either, for he had a matured and 
manly air that gave the gravity of an added half 
dozen years to his appearance. 

Arthur Cuncliffe Marley — ^for he would choose to 
be introduced with his name unabbreviated — was a 
personage well worthy a special and detailed 
description. He was tall, and of commanding 
presence ; his style of face might be termed classic, 
and he had a noble mien, a graceful carriage ; an air 
of high birth and breeding seemed to pervade every 
motion. He was one of Nature's aristocracy, and if 
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he vere not one of society's as well, so much the 
worse for society. His complexion was pale, his 
fair hair was worn rather long, and in a flowing 
fashion that well became his fine features, though it 
gave him a slightly clerical look. His pure, 
transparent complexion and delicate features might 
have been almost efleminate but for the massive 
brow, and keen, short upper lip. There was an 
innate refinement about him that came out in every 
particular of personal appearance, even to his hands, 
which were shapely and white as any lady's. 

Whether the air of firmness and inflexibility of 
purpose that lurked about the mouth was really 
what it seemed to be, or. whether it was not 
rather the expression of a conscious and somewhat 
complacent superiority of intellect, it would be hard 
to telL For he was highly gifted mentally as well 
as physically, and looking at him with all his 
lordliness of mien, one could not help thinking he 
was not ignorant of his many advantages. 

No one could be in company with Arthur Marley 
for the space of five minutes without making the 
discovery that he had met with no common man. 
He was a brilliant talker; no matter what the 
subject started, he had always something to say 
about it, and something that was well worth the 
hearing. He was choice in language, fluent in 
diction, apt in epithet and illustration, terse and 
graphic in description. He seemed to have the 
whole dictionary at his command; no vocable ever 
refused to come at his bidding ; and no fact seemed 
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too abstruse or out of the way for him. When. hi» 
speech rose to eloquence^ as it often did^ he waa 
a grand spectacle, his tall form dilated, his calm 
blue eye kindled, his attitudes were those of the 
orator bom. He would have been a strong-minded 
man — (a woman is out of the question) — ^who could 
have resisted the combined charm of the majestio 
presence and persuasive tongue. It must be admitted 
that Arthur was at times inclined to be cutting 
and caustic, but his sarcasm did little harm to his 
reputation for the possession of aU the noble and 
agreeable qualities, notably because the style of the 
thing was too recondite for the mass of men, and 
so passed unnoticed, and sometimes because of the 
genial look and tone that tempered the keen edge 
of the razor-like remark. And was it much to be 
wondered at that a being so giffced should sometimes 
be tempted to laugh at and satirize the common 
herd about him? How stupid, how almost con- 
temptible, ordinary mortals must seem, looked at 
from his standpoint 1 

Would the reader be greatly surprised to be told 
that this superb being, so resplendent in manly 
beauty that handsome ^ George Laurence looked 
homely and ungainly beside him, so noble-looking, 
so intellectual, so brilliant in conversation that the 
ball-room belle and the savan, when he spoke, were 
alike hushed in mute admiration, this Arthur Cun- 
cliflTe Marley was no lord or earl's heir, but was the 
son of a small tradesman ! Strange ; but Nature 
sometimes does these things just as she sometimes 
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makes the yoiing " scions of nobility '* no better or 
cleverer than her meaner productions — the youthful 
clodhoppers and shopkeepers that she turns out of 
her laboratory in such abundance. By way of solu- 
tion of the mystery^ the suggestion offers itself — 
perhaps the family might be something originally, 
or the mother might be well bom. Perhaps ; but 
we suspect the eccentric, but capable lady above 
mentioned (we mean Dame Nature), has resources 
■at her command for the making of nobility, in 
which manufacture blue blood is not essential. 

It is not to be supposed that Arthur was in the 
habit of proclaiming his humble origin to the world 
at large. So far from this being the case, he had 
somehow never happened to mention it to his ac- 
quaintances, so that the reader is put in possession 
of a thing, not a secret indeed, but still not generally 
known. 

A dull, tame sketch this, of our hero, for such he 
as to be ; but he will speak for himself by-and-by, 
and will then appear in his just proportions. Of 
what profession was he ? It would have been no 
easy matter to have guessed from his appearance 
the nature of his occupation. He did not look like 
■anything in particular, and yet looked equal to any 
or all of the ordinary callings. He might belong to 
one of the learned professions, or he might be an 
author, or an artist, or the honourable gentleman, a 
member of Parliament. Nor when he opened his 
lips would the wonder cease; theology, law, and 
physic, politics, and philosophy, and political 
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economy, be was at home in them alL And 
when you had heard him descant long and learn* 
edly on these topics, you had not taken the measure 
of his acquirements even then; for was there not 
the whole region of poetry, and the wide fertile 
field of literature, whereon he delighted to expati- 
ate ? And there were painting, and the kindred arts, 
and a host of topics besides ; and the silvery speech 
flowed on in its limitless flow, confounding the 
most curious and the most acute. 

But his ability to talk on most matters did not 
constitute his whole merit. He was a versatile 
genius ; his knowledge was of a practical cast ; his 
hand was as skilful as his brain. But the question 
of calling is still unanswered. The truth is, there 
is some little difficulty about answering. He, him- 
self, would say he was by profession a lecturer^ and 
this designation would be as nearly correct as cir- 
cumstances would admit of. He was always ready 
to deliver a lecture, whatever his other avocations; 
it was his favourite pursuit, if a man of his versa- 
tility could be said to have a partiality for one thing 
over another. 

He had been many things in his brief and brilliant, 
but rather erratic career. Now a painter, now a 
peregrinating orator; one day enthusiastically de- 
voted to some engrossing pursuit, next day ardently 
in love with something else and altbgether diflerent ; 
shifting and changing pretty much as circumstances 
dictated and inclination prompted. He was, in 
short, a distinguished individual of the class who 
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are said to live upon their wits. The ''wits" in 
his case being of a very high order, his mode of 
life in consequence was very comfortable and agree- 
able. We have but to add that he kept only the 
best society, that he was popular and admired ; the 
ladies especially idolized him, and deemed him the 
beau id^ of a gentleman. 

But though thus a favourite with the fair sex, 
and though more than one beauteous maiden had 
broken her heart — or imagined she had — ^for him^ 
he, himself, had never paid special court to any one. 
His fancy as yet had roamed from flower to flower 
without settling anywhere. Strange ; he had seen 
many beauties in his day, and admired them all, 
after his own gay and gallant fashion ; but his heart 
and imagination had never been touched till he 
came to an obscure village and there beheld a hum- 
ble maiden ; beheld her, and was ready to fall at her 
feet, owning her the fairest, loveliest, the only one 
whose beauty had power to penetrate to his being's 
innermost deptha 

There was more truth in the " certain case of love 
at first sight," about which George laughingly teased 
his companion on their way home, than the first- 
named young gentleman was at all aware. 

Arthur made no secret of his interest ; he was 
not the man to be reticent in that, or anything else. 
He was soon in possession of the simple story of 
Jeanie's life, for she was well known and much 
esteemed by all the family at the manse; Miss 
Laurence in particular, George's sister, had watched 
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with ever-growing pleasure, the career of the amiable 
girl. 

It did not lessen Arthur's admiration in the leasts 
to learn the social position of the woman who had so 
captivated his £a»ncy. The story only deepened his 
interest in one whose powero of mind had enabled 
her to triimiph over the difficulties in the way of 
her becoming the perfect lady that she was. It 
might be supposed that Jeanie's humble parentage 
would remind him of his own almost equally hum- 
ble^ and so excite a sympathetic feeUng. But, in- 
deed, such was far from being the case. Arthur 
was a person so peculiarly constituted that he never 
ttougU of U, <L ori/ 0» those ^eccc^om 
when he did, it was as of a thmg that did not and 
could not affect him. It might be true that he had 
no grandfather worth speaking of, but in serene 
indifference to that fact, he felt, spoke, and acted as 
if he were the son of a prince. Like a certain dis- 
tinguished and warlike individual, who deemed that 
" his father's blood ennobled his mother's, had her 
veins been filled with printer's ink," Arthur — ^if we 
may make bold to conjecture — ^thought his ancestry 
luminous enough in the reflected lustre &om his 
bright, bumiog light. He had no fault to find with 
his ancestral line ; it answered all his requirements 
that way. 

Our hero was a man of strong impulses ; he had 
the poetic temperament ; though strong in himself, 
in his own power of intellect, he was yet very ac- 
cessible to impressions from without. Feeling 
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iLeenly and quickly, he was also remarkable for 
Tigour and decision in action ; though the actions 
were sometimes more r^narkable for the qualities 
above named, than for their inherent wisdom. We 
are not to be understood to mean that when Arthur 
Marley, in the short space of an hour and a half, 
made the acquaintance of a young lady, and, almost 
simultaneously made the discovery that he loved 
her, and, as a consequence, would marry her if he 
could — ^we are not to be misconstrued into saying — 
considering who the young lady was — ^that his ac- 
tion in this particular case was unwise ; we only 
mean that he came to conclusions in a manner re- 
markably prompt and decisive. " If he could," that 
is the saving clause, otherwise we might have 
thought him presumptuous, even he ; for we are 
very partial to our little Jeanie, and rate her quite 
as highly as we do the brilliant being whom her 
•charms have taken captive. 

When Arthur had first beheld Eilnaclutha, two 
•days earlier, he had thought it a dull place enough, 
and inwtodly vowed that his stay there would be 
brief. But all this was changed now; he had a 
prize to win, and no time to lose in the winning 
either, for his was a spirit that could brook little 
delay. It required the exercise of some ingenuity 
to gain much of Jeanie's society, for at this season 
in particular, the maiden had much work and little 
leisure ; but this only rendered the young man more 
ardent, and he certainly turned to the best account 
his limited opportunities. 
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Nearly two months had passed since Arthur first 
entered Eilnaclutha. He had found the place very 
much to his liking, and was making it his head- 
quarters for the summer and autumn months. Ho 
would, however, no longer trespass on the hospitality 
of the manse, but had taken a lodging for himself 
in the village, very much to the regret of the 
minister's family, who had all come to entertain a 
wm feeling of regard for their handsome and at- 
tractive guest. They would gladly have retained 
him awhile in their home circle, but he was inflexi- 
ble ; so they were fain to be content with having 
him located so near, and with the certainty of a fre- 
quent visit from him. 

He was not idle either ; he was taking a series^ 
of sketches of the neighbourhood, and was not 
likely soon to run short of a subject. Kilnaclutha 
gardens of themselves gave ample scope for his. 
pencil ; he had sketched them from every possible 
point of view, and still every day unfolded new 
beauties which 'twere a pity to leave unnoted. 
He was also beginning to receive the usual annual 
invitations to lecture in various places during the 
approaching winter; though this year in greater 
numbers than in the previous — his first season of 
professional lecturing ; so it will be seen that if he 
did find time to fall in love, it was not for want of 
having something else to do. 

One day in autumn he had been busy with his 
customary employment — sketching the gardens, this 
time as viewed from a point by the river side. His 
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drawing completed, he bethouglit him of a little 
recreation. He would take it where he was, he 
thought ; perhaps the fact that he had not managed 
to catch a glimpse of Jeanie all that day^ might 
have something to do with his determination. 
She was often to be seen flitting about the gardens, 
and it is not improbable that it was partly on thi& 
account that our Mend Arthur found the scenery in 
their vicinity so very attractive. He seated himself 
on the trunk of a fallen tree, and proceeded to un- 
bend his mind pretty much as an ordinary indi- 
vidual abeut to treat himself to a little relaxation 
might have done. With the help of his walking- 
stick he chucked off the heads of all the plants and 
other small matters within his reach. This feai 
performed to his satisfaction, he possessed himself of 
bits of bark and a heap of small stones, and " shied'' 
them at a poor little water rat on the opposite bank, 
with much skill and precision of aim ; at which the 
beastie took fright, and deemed it prudent to escape 
from a region where such missiles abounded. 

Variety is the soul of amusement ; so Arthur soon 
began to cast about him for some other agreeable 
employment. Nothing better occurring to him, he 
fell to musing, and this was his reverie : 

" Well, people would say I'm throwing away my 
chances ; but then I had always a happy knack of 
not minding what people say. To be sure it is 
rather pleasant to be allied to, say, nobility, and to 
act the generous and settle on one's wife her own 
broad acres or comfortable thousands a year — all 
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that is very nice and by no means to be despised* 
But after all it does not matter much. I dare say I 
can afford to ^ aa independent of such considL- 
tions as most men. Throwing m3rself away ? No ; 
I don't think it ; the girl is worth an earldom. How 
very beautiful she is ! and so perfectly ladylike, too. 
No mere rustic prettiness. Strange, too ; for I have 
seen many a fair face, and never was so bewitched 
before : but then I never before met with beauty 
like hers. She is a prize; I must, I shall win her. 
She will be sure to have me ? Well, I expect she 
will, I don't see any reason why she shouldn't. No 
doubt she nught get a richer husband if she were 
to take her beauty to the market ; but she is not 
the girl to do that, or my judgment is greatly at 
fault. And if she is not particular about money, 
what more could a woman want in a husband ? what 
more could even peerless Jeanie Monroe want ? I 
know I have a pretty high opinion of myself — a 
fellow may confess as much when there's only the 
trees to hear him — but then other people have that 
of me as well. I wish I knew for certain that she 
loved me. J fear not as yet ; but, with a little en- 

eouragement . I don't think she has thought of 

me in the character of a lover at all as yet ; I have 
not been very open with my suit. I must make her 
aware of my state of feeling regarding her ; she is 
maidenly and reserved, and will not give her affec- 
tion unsought. Yes, Jeanie, you, and you alone are 
my choice ; I will marry you and none other. If 
you were to refuse me — ^but you will not — ^it would 
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drive me desperate." And the young man sprang 
to his feet and strode up and down for a brief space, 
as if to get rid of the thought of the unpleasant 
possibility^ Now he looks the ardent lover. From 
the cool and calculating tone of his musings, one 
might be inclined to doubt the intensity of his 
passion. Most men in the height of a first love are 
apt to affect a more rhapsodical style of reverie ; but 
for all that the love in the present case is both real 
and deep ; only Arthur wishes to prove to himself 
that he is acting prudently, as well as according to 
inclination, in the step he is about to take. 

"Now my mind is quite made up, the sooner I 
know what is to be, the better. I must tell her,, 
and to-night ; I cannot rest till the thing is done. 
Jeanie, Jeanie, come to me ; you are mine, you, only 
you." 

A slight rustle of a footstep among the fallen 
leaves made itself heard ; and, looking up, he be- 
held, as if in answer to his half-spoken words, the 
maiden of his love slowly approaching along the 
riverside path. She came no farther than the water- 
fall, but stood leaning against the beech and gazing 
pensively at the tiny wavelets rippling on the stones 
at her feet. She was quite unconscious of the pre- 
sence of any other on the scene ; she Uttle knew 
that one was by who was noting with the eye of the 
lover, and also of the artist, every feature of her 
lovely face, every movement of her graceful, supple 
figure. He was so near her, though hidden from 
sight behind some foliage, that he could have reached 
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her with one bound; but he chose a more cir- 
coitons way that she mi^t have warning of his 
approach. 

A bright^ rosy flush mounted to her cheek when 
she perceived who it was who had intruded on her 
solitude. She would have withdrawn herself but he 
took her hand^ and gently^ but firmly, detained her. 

*' Permit me> Miss Monroe, to speak with you a 
few minutes. I count myself fortunate in meeting 
with you here. I was just about to call and request 
the &vour of an interview." 

Jeanie looked up in his fiice with a wondering 
expression on her own, that showed how very un- 
wittiDg she was of what was coming. 

*' I wish to tell you something that I have had 
in my heart almost since first I saw you. Jeanie, I 
love you ! Do not look with such amazed eyes ; 
that look is cruel I tell you I love you with all 
my heart ; say, do you, can you, do you think you 
could love me ? Pardon me, Miss Monroe — Jeanie 
— ^I see I have firightened you; I should have been 
more discreet. But do not turn away fipom me; 
Jeanie, Jeanie, stay. I do not press for an answer 
now, — ^but listen to me, for I love you, love you sa** 

"Oh, Mr. Marley, please let me go; you do 
firighten me, for I had no thought of this.'* 

"Only one word first; saythatIamnotindi£ferent 
to you." 

" Mr. Marley, I admire you very much. I think 
you very clever, far cleverer than any one hereabout^ 
but I never thought of caring for you in any other 
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way, and — and I can't say any more ; please let me 
^o now/' 

'^ Just answer me this one other question, and I 
wiU not now trouble you further : you never met 
any one you could care for more than you could for 
me r 

With a quick, sharp movement, Jeanie wrested 
her hand from his grasp^ and turned and fled almost 
before he had time to be aware of her intention. 

He watched her swiftly-retreating figure with a 
puzzled look. '^I can't make out whether she loves 
me or not. Of course she did not before ; she never 
thought of me in that light ; pretty much what I 
expected to find. But now, will she reciprocate my 
affection ? Why did she seem so much moved when 
I spoke of the possibility of her caring for any one 
else ? She ran off without answering me, too. Did 
the question offend her, I wonder ; for of course the 
idea itself is absurd — of course it is. She has never 
been away from this little place, so far as I can 
learn, and she is a girl of too much taste to fancy 
any of the country swains that vegetate hereabouts. 
Not but what there are one or two passable indi- 
viduals amongst them; my friend Laurence, for 
instance — ^he's about the best and the best looking, 
but even he is no fitting match for my peerless 
Jeanie, and I think she has sense enough to know 
it. No, my splendid little girl, we wiU not suspect 
you of the folly of wanting to throw yourself away, 
but we will, nevertheless, remove all temptation 
thereto, by providing you with a suitable partner. 
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Besides^ she is quite jotmg yet, almost too yotmg ta 
have been the heroine of love episodes, all which ao 
cumulation of reasons go to prove that she cannot and 
does not love anybody but me ; only I wish I could 
feel quite certain of being thus exceptionally 
favoured. It won't do to push matters too quickly ;. 
I have been rather precipitate, in manner at least. 
I fear I rather Mghtened the dear child I must 
bring my usual prudence to bear on the matter. I 
will eschew aU haste and be sage, and cautious, and 
discreet, which prudent conduct is always the best 
means to compass an end.'' 

In accordance with this policy, all the next day 
Arthur refrained from his usual occupation of 
haunting the neighbourhood of Kilnaclutha gar« 
dens ; in fact, he stayed indoors, as being the easiest 
way of keeping his feet from unwittingly straying 
in that direction. 

When evening came he sallied forth. He knew 
of a village wedding that night, at which the junior 
members of the Monroe family were expected to be 
present ; and he meditated a call on the old folks in 
the absence of the young ones. 

Thomas and his wife were quietly seated by their 
fireside, little dreaming of the approach of their 
distinguished visitor. They were having a crack 
about £Bunily matters, particularly about the baims,^ 
when they were interrupted by a resounding knock 
at the outer door. 

^ Wha can that be at this time o' nicht — ^maisi 
aucht o'clock ?' 
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" Sit ye Btill, gudewife, an' Til gang an' see ; ye're 
no that able noo tae rin at every ca'." 

The door was opened^ and revealed to Thomas's 
wondering and admiring gaze the stately figure of 
^' Maister Marley^ the braw young gentleman that 
had been stajdn' up by at the manse." 

" Maister Marley, is't you, sir ? Come awa' ben. 
This way, sir, if ye please; it's but a humble place 
tae put the like o' you in, but it's the best accom- 
modation we hae. I'll tell the mistress ; she's gliber 
o' the tongue than me, and will gie ye a mair befit- 
ting welcome ;" and with these words, blurted out in 
half-awkward fieushion, he ushered his visitor into 
the best room, and hastened off to send " the mis- 
tress." 

Mrs. Monroe was at all times less diffident than 
her husband ; but even she was a little overawed 
by the xmexpected honour of being called on to re- 
ceive so magnificent a personage under their humble 
roof. 

The worthy couple had, both of them, seen Mr. 
Marley often before, which was no way wonderful, 
considering that, visible or invisible, he had been 
little out of their neighbourhood for some months 
past ; and they had spoken with him once or twice, 
but it was in the gardens and on business matters 
they had held converse, which was altogether differ- 
ent from having him pay them a visit at their own 
horn, in . .^ul 'pL«d, ».d fmndljr way. 
Whatever their difficulties, they were soon set to 
rest by the affability of their visitor. He placed 
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himself and them on an easy footing almost with 
his first words^ and in a very short space they were 
all three conversing qnite comfortably and at their 
ease. 

Even shy Thomas was drawn oat to express his 
views on things in general, in a way that astonished 
himself in the retrospect. Of a truth, the brilliant 
Arthnr never shone to better advantage than he did 
that evemng when making himself agreeable to 
those honest, homely folks in that lowly cottage 
home. 

In the charm of his company they had forgotten 
the strangeness of his visit, and had ceased to won- 
der and gness at its object ; when he himself was 
reminded by the growing darkness that he had come 
with a purpose, and had better accomplish it now, 
when he had so fitvonrable an opportunity. Tet he 
did not well know how to begin* The good people 
were so simple, so unconscious of any particular 
meaning in his visits that the task of unfolding his 
deep designs began to assume rather formidable 
proportions. But how very foolish to blush and 
hesitate quite like an ordinary person! Besides, 
was it only a &vour he was about to ask — a great 
boon, indeed — ^but was it that alone ? was he not 
also about to confer an honour on those humble 
folks ? Whence, then, the new and very singular 
sensation of diffidence ? 

Arthur^s usual fluency threatened to fidl him at 
this juncture, but a few such wholesome reflections 
would tend to rally the scattered forces, and dispel 
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the feelmgs at once so uncalled for and uncomfort- 
able. 

" Mr. Monroe^ you will not think me presumptuous 
in what I am about to say." Arthur did not think 
himself presumptuous, nor did he expect his headers 
would, when they had heard him out ; but modesty 
that does not incommode one, feels agreeable and 
looks graceful. " I have something to tell you that 
deeply concerns us aU. I have a great favour to 
ask of you. Will I be likely to obtam a gracious 
hearing ?" 

'' A favour from me ! name it, Alaister Marley, and 
gin it's in my power ye'se hae it. I think I can 
jalouse what it is. Te want tae tak' a sketch o' the 
gairdens frae the hoose, maybe, and maybe ye'll 
want tae pit me intill't, though that's no ony great 
fevour tae ask — or maybe it's a flooer ye want ; I 
hae some beauties the noo ; nane finer or rarer tae 
be seen in a' the kintra side ?" 

The young man smiled, and shook his head. 
^' These are small matters," he answered, ''and the 
boon I ask is great ; but I will take your goodwill 
in these as a token that my request will meet 
with a favourable hearing." He paused a moment, 
then in a firm tone he added, " It is your daughter I 
ask, your youngest daughter; I love her, and would 
make her my wife." 

"It's no possible, oor Jeanie!" exclaimed the 
mother, almost starting from her seat in the intensity 
of her surprise ; but the fiekther only sat and stared 
in mute amazement. 

6—2 
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At length Thomas spoke; his words were few^ 
but they were a sufficient index to the workings of 
his mind. " My certie, an* ye're no blato !" 

It was now Arthur's turn to stare^ only mildly, 
though, little more thati a look of inquiry, he simply 
did not comprehend. Mrs. Monroe shot a quick 
angry glance at her husband. She would have 
spoken, but he motioned her to be silent, and, 
overawed by this unwonted display of authority, for 
the moment she obeyed. 

" Ye lo'e my dochter, my Jeanie ! Wha are ye 
that come tae me wi' sicna stoiy ?" Then, with an 
effort, " I see ye think I'm forgetting mysel' ; I ken 
it's no for the like o' me tae speak up sae tae a 
gentleman like you, the mair by token that what 
ye're been telling me should mak' me imco proud 
an' pleased, speechless a'maist at sic condescension ; 
but oh, sir, ye maun forgi'e a faither's feelings ! an' 
the bairn is truly a bye ordinar* bairn, an' sae dear 
tae us a', that the bare thocht o' ony ane wantin' tae 
tak' her frae us, sent a stoun through my heart, and 
made me for the meenit angry and unreasonable." 

" I can understand your feelings, Mr. Monroe, and 
respect you for them ; but so lovely a girl as your 
daughter must marry some time, and yoUr consent 
would be asked sooner or later. No doubt the 
sudden intimation of my intentions in regard to 
Miss Jeanie would be something of the nature of a 
shock to you, but now that is over, I trust to obtain 
a patient hearing. You want to know who and 
what I am that dare aspire to your daughter's 
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Land ? That is quite reasonable, and I am ready to 
give all necessary information. In the first place^ I 
am, like yourself, of Scotch birth and parentage. 
My father, John Marley, who died years ago, was a 
worthy burgher of the town of Ayr. My parents 
destined me for the church, and I had completed my 
second session at the University of Edinburgh when 
my father died. He proved to have been not a 
provident man, and as my mother and sister had 
only me to stand between them and poverty, I saw 
it to be my duty to give up all hopes of a college 
career, at least for a time, and to devote myself to 
some occupation that would prove more immediately 
remunerative. Having some musical abilities, I was 
enabled to turn them to account, but when, within 
two years of my father's death, my mother also 
died, and when, a year after, my sister married, I 
was at liberty to consult my own inclinations in the 
choice of an avocation. For a time I followed a 
desultory course of study, which has been of use to 
me since in giving me an aptitude for turning to 
more pursuits than one. I have been a few things 
since then, and am now, an occasional author, a 
public lecturer, and an artist. You may set me 
down meantime as an artist I am by no means a 
rich man, but I might be with a little more exertion. 
My income is not under four hundred pounds a 
year, and, as I say, it might easily be made a great 
deal more ; but perhaps even with that you would 
not object to me for a son-in-law on the score of 
income. My usual residence is in Edinburgh, but 
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were I to be blessed with a home of my own, ifc 
should be in a beautiful rural neighbourhood I know 
of in the Lothians, where I might work free from 
the distractions of city life. I am a member of the 
Established Church, while you, I believe, and all 
your fimuly aie dissenters ; but that difference is but 
a small matter, and hardly worth mentioninsr." 

.. H..d ye there, air. /n ye v^«^. it .ike ■>« 
sma' maitter tae me tae see the bairn I had instructed 
wi' sae muckle care, an' sae weel grounded wi' the 
principles o* oor ain Free Kirk, gang back to the 
Establishment; na, the lassie wadna do't for love o* 
ony man !" 

The other smiled good naturedly: "Set your 
mind at ease, since you view the matter so seriously; 
there will be no call for any such sacrifice. Since 
she can't come with me to church, I wiU quite 
cheerfully accompany her; my conscience in that 
matter wiU let me take either course, according to 
convenience." 

'^Ye hae an accommodating conscience in that 
particular, Maister Marley." Then, after a pause: 
"Ye speak very fair an* honourable, an' nae doot 
I'm very proud an' pleased tae see my dochter sae 
respecked, an' by ane like you. But will ye suffer 
frae me a word o' caution, an' maybe o' explanation 
as weel? You, in the position o' a gentleman, 
propose to marry the dochter o' a working man. 
The noo, ye see nae difficulty in the way, or nane 
sic-like as couldna be overcome, an' ye're just a' 
eagerness tae get what ye count a prize, but the noo 
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ye are young, an' youth is ardent and impulsive^ 
an' no unco foresichtie, an' ye're in love. But will 
there no come a time, is there nae fear that there 
micht come a time when ye wad rue the youthful 
heat an' haste that had beguiled ye intae an unequal 
marriage ? Wad it no be better tae be a wee thing 
cautious before saying ony mair about committing 
yersel' sae vera far? But ye maunna mistak' 
me ; ye maunna think I mean tae say that it wad 
be a sair downcome for a man even in your 
sphere tae marry myJeanie; ye maum^ think I 
mean that; although she is a puir man's bairn, she 
is maybe as weel edicate as some that are better 
born ; an* she has bits o' genty ways wi* her that 
■show her tae be no that ill qualified for what ye ca' 
gude society; an' though I am her faither, I may 
say that there's nae denying she is bye ordinar' 
bonny. Yet, wi' a' thae gifts that seem tae point 
tae her comin' tae occupy a position abune the ane 
she was bom in, I wad raither see her the wife o' a^ 
ploughman the morn, provided he was gude and 
manly, an' lo'ed her weel, than I wad see her 
maixied tae the best bom or the richest i' the 
kingdom, if there was ony reason tae fear that in a' 
the years tae come he wadna continue tae think his 
<5hoice o' a wife the best an' wisest he could hae 
made. An' mair than that, I wad raither she was 
ne'er married ava than that she should even mak' 
what the warl' ca's a gude match on account o' her 
•beauty only. For outward comeliness is her sma'est 
virtue; and the man that wad esteem a fair face 
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abune a fair speerit, is no the ane I wad like tae see 
the husband o' my Jeanie." 

Thomas stopped to take breath, a restorative 
sadly wanted after the unwonted exertion of 
speaking his mind, that, too, in the presence of his 
wife, who was necessarily kept speechless till he had 
done. The pause was &tal to his purpose of fiirther 
unfolding his views. By the time his rusty and 
lumbering talking gear was again ready to be put 
in motion, his helpmate's nimble tongue had taken 
advantage of the break to negative his views and 
advance her own. Thomas once put down all 
would be well, matters would resume their wonted 
order ; for he was hardly the sort of man to re-assert 
himself, or seek to scramble back to the place he had 
for the moment usurped. 

"Dear me, Thamas, ye're no like yersel' the nicht 
ava! That's neither a very gratfu' nor a very 
respectfu' way to speak tae the gentleman wha has 
come forward in this honourable an' strauchtforward 
mainner tae ask us tae gie him oor dochter in 
marriage. An' what ye say seems tae me tae hae 
unco little o' either reason or logic in't. Ye seem 
tae fear that Mr. Marley's love for the woman he 
wants tae mak' his wife doesna gang deep enough, or 
that maybe it mayna staun through. Noo what 
richt or what reason hae ye tae think that o' him 
ony mair than o' yer imagenary ploughman ? The 
attachment o' the ane wad juist be as like tae be 
lasting as that o' the ither. An' gin ye come tae 
that o't, what guarantee could either o' them gie 
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that their affection wad never grow less het ? Is't 
no enough that a man should be really and truly 
in love at the time o' his marriage ? His wife^ if 
she be a gude, sensible woman, that deserves tae be 
muckle thocht o'^ will see tae the rest. When a man 
begins tae lose conceit o' his wife, I wad be inclined 
tae lay the weight o' the blame, no at his door, but at 
hers. Mr. Marley maun think a heap o' oor Jeanie,. 
what else wad mak' him want tae marry her ? An' 
though it should be the case that her face was the 
attraction at first, where's the harm ? her gudeness^ 
if he should come tae ken it better, wad complete 
what her beauty began." Then, turning to Arthur^ 
" I hope, sir, ye'U forgie oor gudeman, an' no tak* hia 
remarks in ill pairt. He's no an onceevil body by 
nature, but Jeanie was aye his pet amang the 
bairns ; she is juist his tae e'e in fack, an' it's the 
thocht o' onybody's, it matters nae wha, takin^ her 
frae him, that mak's him short a wee." 

"There is no call for forgiveness; so far from 
being offended with Mr. Monroe for his remarks, I 
am obliged to him for them. Examining myself by 
their light, it seems to me now, that were Jeanie 
mine, I could never, all the days of my life, repent 
of my choice. I will not deny that it was her 
great beauty that first attracted me; but I trust I 
would not have allowed myself to be captivated by 
that alone. I can, I believe, appreciate her more 
solid qualities as well. What can I say, Mr. Monroe, 
to set your fears at rest? I love your daughter 
fondly and truly, and is it likely I would love her 
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less if she becomes my wife ? Would not my loim 
for her rather increase the better I came to know 
herr 

^Foigie me, Maister Marley, maybe I wrangcd 
ye, an' yon speaking sae fidrly, and acting sae 
hanomably. I was feared you, a gentleman mixing 
mnckle in sodeiy, micht no aye prove a kind an* 
lovin' husband tae my Jeanie, wha is but a country- 
bred lassie after a'. I feared ye micht come tae 
wish you had married a gayer wife, or that — bat I 
hardly ken what a' I feared. An' oh, sir, it wad 
break my heart tae think at ony time that she was 
ocht else but happy an' comfortable. Hae ye spoken 
tae hersel' about this V 

''I did say something about it, but no further 
back than yesterday." 

** Abl what answer did she gie ye V 

** No answer at aU ; my avowal startled her, and 
she ran off and left me. I think — at any rate I 
hope — ^that I am not displeasing to her; but you 
^^1^7 j^dge how impatient I am to know for certain 
her sentiments in regard to me." 

" Weel, sir, gin the lassie lo'es ye, Tse no put 
onything in the way ; her ain heart maun decide. 
The mither, ye see, is in your favour, an' that's 
^something. There's my haun ; forgie me if I hae 
said ocht that sounded unkind, an' dinna set me 
doon for a sair cantankerous carle ; it is only that 
I hae the bairn's welffikre sae muckle at heart If 
ye be the true man ye seem, I wush ye luck in 
ye'r wooing." 
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''Sae dae I^ Mr. Marlej; a braw lad like you 
«hould come gude speed." 

" Thank you both very much. Since I have your 
consent to win your daughter if I can, I trust my 
wooing shall be both speedy and successful." 

Scarcely had the worthy pair returned from con- 
voying to the door their august visitor, when the 
wife, her heart full of pride and pleasure at the 
astounding communication that had just been 
made, though not unmixed with a feeling of cross- 
ness towards her husband for his breach of domestic 
discipline, in taking speech in hand while she was 
by, as also for his impolitic style of speaking, gave 
Tent to her feelings in some such words sb these :- 

" Weel, I*m no far wrang ; I'm no often wrang. 
I aye said as muckle ; I aye thocht oor Jeanie was 
horn toe be a leddy. An' yet, though I kent it bid 
tae be, I canna but say I'm thankfu' noo it is come 
aboot." 

"Then ye are thankfu' for sma' mercies, mis- 
tress," put in her spouse, rather stiffly. 

" Thamas, I'm astonished at ye ; I could hardly 
believe the evidence o' my ain senses when I heard 
ye tak' speech in haun this nicht, — an' a bonnie 
haunlin' ye made o't." 

A pause. Then, as reflection brought a fuller , 
realization of her wrongs, with growing intensity, 
the injured wife continued : — 

" What for was it, Thamas, that ye couldna trust 
me tae open my mouth on sic a subjec' as the speir- 
in' in marriage o' oor youngest bairn ? What was'i 
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ye had doubts aboot ? Was't my judgment or dis- 
cretion^ or was't my mitherly feeling i I hae nae 
desire tae praise myself far frae that, but gude kens. 
I hae been a dutifu' and fibithfu' wife tae ye^ a' the 
years o' oor married life, noo man- than seven and 
twenty years ; an' it ill becomes you, Thamas, tae 
hand me in when T was da*in' ye a gude turn; me 
that has dune ye only gude turns ; that has stood 
up an' spoken up for ye on a' occasions, baith sma*^ 
an' great- 

"Hoots, wife; there ye're on ye'r hie horse 
again! I weel ken I'm blessed wi' a gude wife^ 
an* though, maybe, no that worthy, I hope I'm no 
a'thegither ungratefu'. I didna want tae prevent 
ye'r speakin'^ I only wanted mysel' tae say a word. 
I am, Bs ve ken, a man kind o' sparin' o' speech, 
gi'en tae steppin' cannily and quately up the hiU o' 
life, an' no makin' mony remarks aboot the journey ; 
an' yet, whiles there comes a time, even tae sic as 
me, when it seems as gin a word wadna be ill 
wared, an', withoot thinkin' mair aboot it, or o' the 
effort it costs, wared it is accordingly. What ye 
saw the nicht is a sample o' what I mean. But,, 
puttin' that a' aside, what think ye o' this young^ 
man an' his offer ? He's a fair ca'ed lad enoo." 

'^Maister Marley is a gentleman, and has the 
mainners and speech befitting ane, gin that is what 
ye mean. Mair than that, he is a gentleman that 
has a richt to mair courtesy than ye seem minded 
tae gie him. I kenna what came across ye the 
nicht, Thamas ; ye're no for ordinar disrespekfu', but 
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i^he noo, of a' times, an' tae Mr. Marley aboon ony- 
body, the fact is ye were doonricht onceevil ! Ye 
want tae ken my opinion o' the gentleman that has 
done himseF and lis the honour o' seeking tae be- 
come oor son-in-law ? I think him a verra weel- 
meaning young man, weel-mainnered, clever, and 
handsome abune the common ; an' I dinna weel see 
how there could be mair than ae opinion in regard 
tae him." 

" I believe ye are richt, wife ; I hae nae doubt 
he's a' that ye say. No, I dinna doubt it in the 
least ; an' yet — ^it's geyan onreasonable o' me, . I 
ken, — ^yet I wad raither it had been the ither 
ane!" 

" Wha div ye mean ? What ither ane ? Has the 
lassie ony lads, and me no ken o't ? It's no young 
Maister Laurence, who is Maister Marley's great 
crony — ^it's no him ye mean ?" 

'' Na, it's no bim. Ye mind o' Maister Stratheam, 
that was a teacher in Maister Brown's schule, that 
went oot tae Canada just the simmer afore ye got 
yer leg broken 1" 

" I min' fine. Weel, what aboot him then ?" 

"Just this; I had reason tae think he had 
raither a bye ordinar' b'kin' for oor Jeanie." 

" Very likely ; an' what then ?" 

" Oh, only this, that he's mair the style o' chiel 
that I wad fancy for the relationship ye speak 
aboot." 

Apparently Thomas was fearful his courage might 
fail him before he got through ; for his short speech 
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was blurted forth hastily and with much energy^ 
and with small regard to the graces of elocution. 
The daring deed was done^ and with teeth firmly set 
and bowed head he sat, an image of heroic endur- 
ance, meekly awaiting the bursting of the storm. He 
sat waiting, but nothing happened ; no voice was 
heard, an awful stillness ensued, unbroken by a 
single sound. 

Apprehensive of he knew not what, at length ho 
ventured to look up. He looked, and the martyr- 
Uke expression gave place to one of pleasant bewiU 
derment ; no &own more terrible than words met 
his view ; but, instead, his wife sat placidly regard- 
ing him, a smile, serene and sweet, illuming her 
face. 

" Aweel, Thamas, he was a very estimable young 
man, nae doot, douce an' sensible; no unlike yer- 
seF in his sort o' mainner. An' ye had mony a fine 
crack thegither I min', aboot politics an' ither 
things, an' ye seemed aye gae muckle o' ae way o'' 
thinking; so it's no onreasonable that ye should 
hae a strong Kking for the lad, mair especially when 
he had the gude taste tae admire oor lassie. But 
ye maun think, there are mair tae be ta'en into 
consideration than the matter o' you an' him sort- 
ing sae weeL Wi' a' his gude qualities, he micht 
no' hae the parteclar anes maist takin' in a woman's 
e'e. For ae thing, Jeanie was but a bairn when he 
gaed awa; so whatever his feelings towards her^ 
she could ne'er hae thocht o' him in ony ither licht 
than as a kin' friend, that's certain. Her heart is 
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free, I ken it, for mony a lad she micht hae had, 
but Jeanie ne'er wad luk at ane ; and little wun-- 
ner, for there's ne'er a lad hereaboot that's worthy 
o' her, unless, maybe, the minister's son. Her heart 
is free, I say, up till noo, when bye there comes a 
gentleman — juist like what happens in stories — and 
fa's in love wi' this fair maid. He's young and 
handsome, weel bred, and weel tae dae. He has 
pleasant mainners^ and a tongue unco ready and 
unco sweet, an' he asks the lassie tae become his. 
wife ; on what score dae ye think wad she be likely 
tae say him nay ?" ^ 

The husband shook his head as if the argument 
was hardly convincing. Encouraged by the recep- 
tion accorded to his former attempts at speaking 
his mind, he essayed another trial. 

" Oor Jeanie is a lass of bye ordinar' sense an^ 
discretion; she's no tae be ta'en in wi' fair-ca'ed 
words and showy appearances. She wasna sic a 
bairn a'thegither when Mr. Stratheam gaed awa, 
at least she was a bairn wi' a womanly heart, an*" 
I ihinlr gin she kent that he lo'ed her, she wad 
prefer him, douce and sober as he was, tae this, 
grand new lover, wi' a' his fine an* flowing phrases. 
Mind, I hae naething against this Maister Marley^ 
naething ava; he*s a fine gentleman; but the 
ither is a gude man." 

" A gude man ! an' so may this be ; ye aUoo that 
ye hae nae reason tae think him onything else. 
Listen, Thamas^ we'll refer the maitter tae Jeanie 
hersel', an' well see what she says ; that's fair^ is it 
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no ? An' ye'll be weel content tae let her hae her 
ain choice, whichever it may be ; wilhia ye t" 

" That I will, wife. Ye'r proposal is a maist fivir 
an' sensible ane, an' I agree till't wi' a' my heart. 
We'll juist pit it till her which o' the twa she likes 
best, an' her answer will settle the business." 

" Aweel, but, Thamas, ye canna a'thegither pre- 
sent the thing in that licht. Bethink yersel' a 
minute ; are ye quite sure that Mr. Stratheam is a 
sweetheart o' Jeanie's, an' wad want tae mairry 
her gin he were here ? It's noo, let me see, four 
years gaun on five since he gaed awa'^ an' a' that 
time ye hae had sma' communication fi:ae him — a 
letter at the first tae tell ye o' his safe arrival, and 
twa — ^three papers sin syne ; an' for, I think, a year 
back ye hae ne'er had the scrape o' a pen; is that 
like a man whase mind has been made up a' thae 
years to maiiry ye'r dochter? Na; we should 
hae heard o' him in ither fashion by this time, gin 
sic had been his intention. It's an unco true word 
in the auld sang that says — ' Change of face and 
•change of place, they gar the fancy gee.^ An' I 
dinna blame him ; it's no muckle tae be wunnered 
at; she was a child, an' he was but a youth himsel'. 
My thocht is, they have baith forgotten ilk ither 
lang syne." 

" I ken ye will think me fuleish, an' it maybe sae 
I am, but I canna help ha'ing faith in yon man. He 
didna say't a'thegither plainly, but I thocht I under- 
stood him, and that his meaning was that he wad 
be hame in a few years if a' went weel wi' him tae 
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mak' JTeanie his wife if she wad hae him. I believed 
him then, I believe him yet, and in my heart I feel 
that of a' the young men I hae met wi', he is the 
ane into whase keeping I could deliver up oor 
bonnie bairn wi' maist confidence that she wad be 
weel guided." 

"Ye hae great faith in some folks' gudeness. 
Ye're maybe richt in the present case, though ye 
didna ken him unco long tae be sae weel acquent 
wi' his disposition. But tak* another view o' the 
maitter: maybe things haena prospered wi* him, 
an' he's no able tae mairry, or maybe he's no in the 
land of the leevin' ! Mony an unchancy thing may 
hae happened sin' ye hae heard frae him I" 

" There is reason in what ye say — that is a matter 
of course. I will tak' tent tae yer words, an' when 
I mak' my disclosure anent Mr. Strathearn, I will 
be wary, an' will mak' sure that she understands tho 
real facts o' the case ; then I shall hae nae fear iik 
leaving the haill affair in her ain hauns." 

"I dinna want tae differ frae ye, Thamas ; things, 
aye gang best on when you an' me are o' ae way o' 
thinking; sae I mak' it a point aye tae agree wi*^ 
you whare it's at a' possible. But in this I thinly 
gin ye were tae dae as ye propose, ye wadna bo 
actin' wi' yer usual gude sense. Hear my plan;, 
an' that it will commend itself to yer judgment 
I hae nae fear. Say naething aboot the far-awa 
lover till ye hear what she has got tae say till the 
ane that is near at haun. She kens already that 
Mr. Marley is in love wi' her, an', tak' my word for't, 

6 
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her mind is made up as regards whether she cares 
for him or no. Let us tell her he has been here, 
and his errand, and sae learn the state o' her feel- 
ings. If she is willin' tae maury him, that wad at 
ance decide the matter, an' where would hae been 
the gude o' unsettling her mind wi* lang syne stories, 
maybe makin' her vain wi' the thocht that she 
was sae muckle admired. If she disna care for Mr. 
Marley she will say sae, and then wad be the 
time to tell her o' this ither sweetheart that's tae 
come for her some day that naebody could name. 
Isna my plan better, an' willna ye agree till't ?' 

" A weel-devised plan in mony respects, but — " 

"We hae nae time for 'buts;* the bairns will be 
hame enoo, an' I mean tae ken my dochter's min' 
before I sleep. Gudeman, div ye consent? Will 
ye leeve me tae manage ? Can ye trust a mither 
tae deal wi' the maist sacred feeUn's o' a dochter's 
heart?' 

"Jean, my wife, I will trust ye ! I ken ye hae 
only her gude at heart, but oh, dinna influence her 
in ony way in favour o' this ane ! I had set my 
mind on William Stratheam for her husband, and 
in that I maybe erred, but gude kens I had only 
her best interests in view. There they come; I 
hear their gleesome voices. Jeanie's case I mak' 
ower tae yer care, ye're her mither, an* ken her 
best May ye get grace tae deal prudently wi* the 
bairn!" 

Jeanie had gone up to her little room. She had 
not lit her lamp, for the moon shone full in at the 
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'window, affording her all the light she wanted. 
She was in no hurry going to bed ; it was pleasant 
flitting in that chamber among the eaves when the 
moonbeams were streaming in; and she had the 
festivities of the evening to think over; and there 
were some small personal matters as well that 
required to be considered. She had slowly removed 
her simple ornaments, her coral bracelet, her silver 
brooch, and the fading flowers from her hair, and 
was proceeding to divest herself of her white muslin 
dress; one pretty shoulder was already bare, and 
gleaming in the fairy light, when her attention was 
arrested by a footstep on the stair, and the next 
moment the door opened to admit her mother. 

"I kent ye wadna be in bed yet, Jeanici else 
maybe I wadna hae come to disturb ye ; ye were 
aye sae fond o' glowerin' at the mune. Pit that 
«hawl roond ye, bairn, for fear ye get the cauld. aa' 
sit ye doon a wee, for I hae something to tell ye. 
The nicht when ye were out we had a visitor, an* 
wha div ye think it was. Ye turn awa yer head 
sae I see ye hae some suspicion. Weel, 111 tell ye 
at ance, it was Mr. Marley. An' his errand was to 
speer gin we had ony objections tae hae him for a 
son-in-law, to see if we wad gie him oor youngest 
bairn tae be his wife! Jeanie!" and the mother 
took her daughter's hand in her own, and strove to 
catch a glimpse of the averted face, '' Jeanie, ye hae 
muckle reason tae be proud and uplifted at your 
gude luck, although, to speak truth, it's no that ill 
deserved on your pairt. Fortune is no juist the 

6—2 
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fickle hizzy that feckless folk hae ca'ed her; them 
that keep a dean house, an' a saft seat at the 
ingle-cheek for her tae sit on, get aft a veesit firae 
her leddyship. Ye hae been a gade bairn, an' yeVe 
been wed fended. I haena failed in my mitherly 
duty, an' yer faither, douce man, has done his 
best; sae wi' yer upbringing, yer gude moral, 
mental, and hoosewifely qualities — ^for I'se warrant 
ye a manager, the only ane o' the family that in 
domestic matters is ocht like mysd' — ^wi' a' that^ an" 
yer bonnie face an* bits o' genty ways, yer piano 
playin' and poetry readin', it wad hae been strange 
and unco vexatious if ye hadna made a gude 
match. Mr. Marley is, maybe, no that rich the 
noo, though four himner a year is a heap o* 
sUler, an' — " 

"Mother," and the maiden's face, no longer 
averted, wore a hurt, indignant expression, and the 
voice had in it a suspidon of haughtiness, ''Mr» 
Marley does me great honour in proposing for my 
hand, and, if I accept him for my husband, it will 
not be on account of his wealth, or his want of 
wealth, but because I esteem and admire him." 

"An' love him, lassie ? Of course ye dae. I'm a 
gowk for speerin', only ye dinna like tae mak' use 
o' that word before yer mither. Ye needna be 
angry at me for jist mentionin' about his income ; 
high-minded maidens like you ne'er tak' a thocht 
about whether their lovers hae siller or no — sic 
considerations are fSeur beneath them. But they 
hae commonly some near freend wha tak's an 
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interest in them^ wha investigates geyan minutely 
into the siller question, which is unco convenient 
for the lassie. Noo, sin' I hae gotten yer mind^ I 
may e'en wish ye joy, an' bid ye gude nicht. Ye'U 
want to be yer lane tae think it a' ower. But 
dinna be sittin' up late, like a gude bairn, or ye'll 
be gi'en yersel* a sair head. He'll be comin' the 
mom for his answer, ye ken, frae yer ain lips, an' 
ye maun be lookin' yer bonniest an' blithest." 

And ere Jeanie could utter a protest against what 
she considered an unwarrantable inference, the wily 
mother had left the room. 

It was true, Jeanie did want to "think it ower" 
in solitude, and it took a long time to think it out. 
She did not even make the pretence of seeking her 
pillow, but sat leaning her head on her hand all 
through the night watches; and the morning had 
dawned ere she had answered to her own heart a 
puzzling question. Very prudent of her to weigh 
her position with so much deliberation, for love and 
marriage are serious matters. 

The next day,Mr. Marley called, handsome, smiling; 
<X)nfident, yet ardent and impassioned, as all true 
lovers are, and when he left the cottage, it was 
with happiness fully assured, for Jeanie Monroe 
had consented to become his wife. There was joy 
that day in the gardener's dwelling; the young 
folks rejoiced over their sister's good fortune, and 
were gleeful at the prospect of the wedding that 
was soon to take place. The mother plumed herself 
on her diplomacy in helping to bring the affair to a 
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speedy and successM issue. She took credit to 
herself for a great deal — for having sach a daughter, 
for training her well, and for finding her such a 
husband. For the engagement, she was sure^ wa& 
in a measure her doing; had she not removed all 
difficulties in the way, and managed generally for 
the comfort and convenience of the high contracting^ 
parties ? The bride elect herself was serious and 
thoughtful, but she smiled, and in no way dis- 
couraged the family jubilation. Only the fiEtther'a 
voice was wanted to swell the stream of gratulation^ 
When the fact of his daughter's engagement was 
announced to him, he was heard to heave a deep 
agh, and to mutter beneath his breathy something^ 
that sounded like, ''Lassie, ye hae disappointed 
me sair!" 



CHAPTER IV. 



** The roads should blossom, the roads should bloom 
So fair a bride shall leave her home ! 
Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay. 
So fair a bride shall pass to-day.' 

LOKGFELLOW. 

Jeanie Monboe sat at the window of her little 
attic room on the eve of her bridal, and watched, as 
she* had done many an evening before, the moon^ 
serene and stately, and listened to the brawl of the 
river, iiow distinctly heard in ihe exceeding 
stillness. The eve of her bridal! Of all seasons of 
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a maiden's life surely this is the most solemn, 
Btrange^ and sweet. 

No doubt, very peculiar must be her sensations 
on the wedding morning, stiU more when {hose 
sensations reach their climax — when she stands up 
to vow away her individuality, and to bid her 
girlhood a deliberate and eternal adieu ; yet is this 
all-important day in many respects less solemn than 
the evening that immediately precedes it. However 
much the bride may feel, on the wedding day she is 
too busy to think; action jostles thought and 
banishes reflection. But the night before is the 
brief space when the girl-life, the gushing, sparkling 
streamlet, "gurgling sweetest mirth," glides gently on, 
sobered by its very near approach to the wide ocean 
of matrimony. Happy the woman who has only 
general reflections with which to occupy her mind 
during this testing hour. 

• The preparations for the joyful event to take 
place on the morrow had all been completed so far 
as was possible with the limited resources at the 
disposal of the household at Eilnaclutha, and the 
inmates, the feminine portion more especially, 
Jeanie's mother and sisters, and a friend or two, 
volunteers in the cause of " providin' a braw buskin' 
for a bonnie bride," had all retired to r^st and 
pleasant dreams. 

Man, and sometimes woman as weU, is generaUy 
considered a reasoning, calculating being, forecasting, 
prudent, given to just balancing of likelihoods and 
possibilities, whose actions are all of them the 
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pvodnct' of a wise, tiuyogfatfiil ooDflideratoieflB. Yet 
is not iius a dumieterotic of aU men alike; of 
wonieii,aBacla88, of coanenotat aH Hortadaoiu^ 
let ns aappose^ are entered into only after matme 
delibenUion; bnt^ granting this, tbere is still a 
margin left for a nnmber that are gone about in an 
inconsidaatey or in a thoii^tless and porposdeas 
&shioiL Sometimes a peison drifl» into a Hang, 
and finds himself in a certain position without being 
very well consdoiis how or why he came there; 
eircomstanoes are dedded enough but the man's 
mind is in a different oonditioiL But what has 
aU this to do with our heroine? Not much 
apparently; she is not an unwilling bride, there has 
been no force employed, no undue influence even, 
to make her one. Her position is her own doing; 
of her own free will and choioe. Tet, as she sits 
there, she is thinlriiig how it has come about that 
she, with never a thought of lover or husband in 
her heart only a few months ago, should now be on 
the eve of her marriage. Surely she has drifted 
into her present position rather than deliberately 
chosen it, so strange it is, so wonderfuL Does she 
love this man, this handsome, elegant^ brilliant 
bridegroom of hers? Jeanie asks herself the 
question, and answers it to her own heart with a 
serenity whidi the momentous nature of the inquiry 
does not disturb. She loves him; he is her first 
and only love; heis very devoted to her; he seems 
to live in her smile; he is a good man; he loves 
truth and honour and uprig^tneas; only things 
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pore, &ir^ and ennobling are the themes of his 
Gonveisation; he is very clever, quite a genius; 
Jeanie had never met anybody half so clever before. 
Then he was so handsome, might have been a prince 
— so thoroughly gentlemanly he looked. Tes, she 
loved him, and could calmly trust her happiness to 
his keeping. Her first, her only lover! he was 
truly that; yet, as she mused, the vision of one 
much loved, much revered, evolved itself from the 
mists of the past, and gazed on her with sad but 
kindly eyes. 

" If it were thou !" and her heart gave one eager 
bound, then sank to its calm level ''No, no, 
that is wrong, but I did not mean it; I never 
thought of him that way — I never did. But oh, he 
was so good, so noble ; and I shall never see him 
again !" 

Her eyes filled with tears, but she wiped them 
quietly away, and forced her thoughts into a different 
channeL 

'' What a selfish creature I am, to be sure ! Here 
have I been this whole evening musiug and dreaming, 
myself the sole subject of my reverie, my own 
feelings, and notions, and sensations. It's no doubt 
rather a serious thing getting married, but most 
likely it will be quite as serious to the bridegroom 
as to the bride, and I might spare a thought 
for him. Strange he should choose me, he, so 
much my superior! I will strive to do my best, 
my very best, to make him a good wife. But what 
a deal 111 have to learn ! I hope he will be patient 
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With my ignorance. How it would pain me were 
he ever to be put to dhame through fault of mine. 
He is a gentleman, and I am but a poor, untaught 
country lassie. Dear, generous Arthur, let it be the 
study of my life to make you happy, and to give 
you no cause for regret that you married so &r 
beneath you !" 

She raised her head, and gazed pensively round 
on the dear little room that had been her own 
since the days of her childhood. It was very 
small, rather plain, old-fashioned, and but scantily 
furnished. Nevertheless, it was not ill-suited for a 
maiden's bower; it was a perfect picture of neatness, 
with its fresh draperies, its small white bed, so fair 
and spotless, its tiny chest of drawers in one corner^ 
on the top of which were ranged, in the middle, a 
diminutive mirror, draped in white, with a crimson 
ribbon to fasten it up, and on either side of that, the 
owner's library, a small but rather select collection. 
Then there were pictures, some in rustic framework, 
some with only a border of green leaves, but all 
alike neat and tasteful, and flowers aboimded 
around. The roof was low, but the window was 
tall and spacious, nearly reaching to the ceilings 
and it opened all its length. Yet from the outside 
it looked but an insignificant aperture, from the 
profusion of ivy by which it was encircled. And in 
the spring, and summer, and autumn, oh the delicate 
scents, the delicious perfumes that entered that open 
window, and composed the atmosphere of that 
sonny room 1 
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With a strange and mingled feeling at her heart,, 
partly regret and sadness for all she left behind, 
partiy the gladness and the hope which her position 
inspired, Jeanie cast a farewell glance over her 
chamber, and all the well-known and well-loved 
objects. A thought seemed to strike her while 
engaged in this pensive survey of her surroundings. 
She rose, trimmed her lamp, which had been burning 
all unheeded on the window sill by her side. She: 
crossed the room to her mirror, and, placing the 
lamp in front of it, gazed with a calm and deliberate 
but withal an earnest, even wistful, gaze on th& 
image therein reflected. A beautiful face, indeed, it 
was that shone out upon her, gleaming from the 
surrounding darkness — ^regular features ; a fair, soft 
cheek, rosy with the flush of health and joyous 
hope ; dark, lustrous eyes, not less beautiful because 
now shining through tears ; and, above all, chastening 
while it heightens, the beauty of expression, the 
charm of mind, of soul, the exceeding loveliness 
of a good, true, womanly heart, irradiating and 
ennobling the beauty of form and colour. Some- 

not help perceiving that she was very fair. Not 
but that she was well aware from a very early period 
indeed of her girlhood that she was what people 
considered " a beauty ;" but she had somehow never 
taken to heart the Sajci, as she did to-night. She^ 
drew her head from her supporting hand, and turned 
away with a half sigh. 

** I'm afraid it's true ; I see my face is fair ; there 
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18 sotne foandation for Aithm's ilu^isodies about 
my face. I hope it is not for Aat he marries me-^ 
•oh, I hope not ! To be married for my good lodes, 
a mere oatward attrsction, a thing that comes not 
there by will or effort of mine, that is none of my 
doing, oh, that woold be dieadfdl ! To be loved 
for smneUiing lovable aboot me^ is a pleasing 
thought; bat br only a pretty £bu» — ^bat no, my 
lover, my husband on the morrow, iT God wills, is 
not the man to form a mean and nn worthy estimate 
•of married life. That is an nnjnst thought of 
him I momentarily entertained : let me dismiss if 
She let her gaze rest for an instant on a comer of 
the room where hung her wedding dress, which, a 
few hours earlier, she had been trying on before 
that same mirror, with loving hands to help, and 
loving eyes to fondly admire. It was £uth, not 
sight, that brought that sweet smile to her fiice, 
for the outline of the pretty and important 
.garment alone was visible, for Jeanie's careful 
mother herself had covered it over to preserve it 
speckless for the grand occasion. Such a lovely 
dress; and how they had all crowded round her to 
4see her with it on, and how pleased they had all 
been, and how they had praised it; and the young 
bride, in her innocent vanity, could not go to bed 
till she had taken one shy peep at her bridal garb, 
and had passed her hand caressingly over its soft 
folds. Calmly, trustfully, with a child-like love 
and faith, on that night as on every other night of 
at least eighteen of her past twenty years, she knelt 
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by her small -white bed, and prayed her earnest,, 
humble, believing prayer; and thus, serenely and 
happily, the eve of her bridal passed away. 

The eventful day at length dawned ; a pleasant 
autumn morning as one might wish to see. The- 
wedding— of course, a Scotch wedding — was not to- 
take place till four in the afternoon ; yet even at a 
very early hour of the morning, there was gay and 
gladsome activity everywhere in and about the 
cottage at Ealnaclutha. It was the energetic- 
housemother who was first about, and, being up 
herself, she would let nobody else rest. It was a 
wonder how she managed to find work for herself 
and the others to do, seeing that every possible- 
thing which even her ingenuity could devise, had 
been done the day before. 

Breakfast was despatched very summarily, and 
at an unheard-of hour ; but the advantage gained 
therefrom was rather doubtful, since, when the usual 
hour approached, everybody felt quite hungry, and 
glanced wistfully at the table, from which every 
vestige of the meal had been cleared fully an hour 
before. But Mrs. Monroe was a skilful general, and 
marshalled her forces to the very best advantage. 

There was some work to be done, after aU. The* 
marriage ceremony was to take place in the best 
room, supper to be laid out in the ample kitchen, 
to which the guests should afterwards repair. The 
question of where the wedding should take place had 
undergone considerable discussion. The minister, 
good Mr. Lawrence, who held the bride and her 
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family, as well as the bridegroom, in high esteem, 
liad kindly offered the use of the manse for the 
•occasion. The proposal met with great acceptance 
from the manager of the household, who thought 
her pretty cottage not grand enough for their " braw 
bridegroom.'' But Jeanie and her father, two rather 
determined beings, and hard to move when they 
took the trouble to make up their minds on any 
matter, great or small, decreed otherwise; and as 
the mother could well afford to be complaisant and 
yielding just now, she very gracefully conceded the 
point in their favour. 

She should be married under her father's roof, 
Jeanie declared ; the house that had been her home 
:aU her life was quite good enough for her to be 
married in. 

So Mrs. Monroe, with a meekness altogether 
without a precedent in the history of that good 
woman, acquiesced in her daughter's decision, and 
«et all her wits to work to make the most of the 
resources at her disposal, and to render the old house 
41S attractive as possible. The situation was not 
without its secret compensations; what a famous 
opportunity for letting her light shine forth far and 
near ! what a chance for the display of her house- 
wifely abilities ! 

The two elder sisters nudged each other as they 
came in contact over some piece of work. 

" Isna it braw tae be bonnie an' muckle thocht o'. 
May ; oor mither 'ill no mak' sicna trade aboot us 
whan we're gaun tae be married." 
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But the mother's quick ear was nearer than thej 
thought. 

" I dare say no, ye tawpies ; it wad be lang ere ony 
o' you wad get sic a man^ an' be a credit tae the 
hoose, as yer young sister has been« Certes, it 
seems as gin the women wad need tae be scarce or 
ye'd get men o' ony kind ava !" 

Under this energetic supervision, ere the bridal 
day arrived, the Eohiaclutha residence shone forth a 
very bower of beauty. Mrs. Monroe was tasteful as 
well as clever, and she had Jeanie to help her; and 
the work was a task of pleasure and a labour of 
love. Mr. Marley, who found occasion to drop in 
very frequently, was eloquent in his admiration, and 
complimented the workers, particularly the guiding 
spirit of the movement, till the heart of that worthy 
lady glowed with pride and pleasure. The male 
head of the household did not participate quite so 
fully in the general family jubilation as he might 
have done; and in regard to the preparations he 
was more tolerant than helpful. His wife made a 
show of consulting him sometimes, but would be met 
by the short reply : 

" What mak's ye speer at me ; dae ocht ye like." 

" Yer faither is mair fractious than ordinar^," she 
would remark to the "bairns;" but she did not 
trouble herself much about his moods. 

Mrs. Monroe was resolved it should be a "big 
waddin'," meaning thereby that a number of guests 
should be invited. 

Mr. Marley was sublimely and supremely in- 
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different, ** Giv^ xne but mj little wife, and I care 
not who is or who isn't there to see/' 

Jeanie herself was indifferent also; though she 
had no decided objection to having her friends 
about her on the grand occasion, nor to a little 
innocent display. So, as nearly every invitation 
had been accepted, the resources of the house would 
be tried to the uttermost, to acconunodate the 
company, with which brief retrospective glance 
return we to the bridal day. There never, surely, 
was table spread in cottage home more amply, 
substantially, and handsomely than that which 
extended from end to end of the long kitchen at 
Kilnaclutha, on this auspicious day. Mrs. Monroe 
was famous for her skill in all departments of the 
culinary art, of course in an humble way, and as she 
had excelled herself at this time, the result was 
more than a success. There never was snowier 
linen than that which decked her table, and the 
home-made breads and pies, and puddings, and the 
sweet butter, and foaming cream, and the golden 
honey, the delicious preserves, and a host of other 
good things, were a treat for nearly all the senses 
together. By one o'clock everything was ready, 
and the workers sat resting themselves for a brief 
space after their early dinner. 

'^Maist time ye were beginning tae get ready, 
Jeanie, my bairn. Never leave ocht tae the last 
meenit, as I aye tell ye. Gang awa up tae yer 
chamber, you an' Maggie an' Meerian, there's no 
muckle mair noo tae be dune; an' what little 
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there is, I have Orace an' Bell tae help me wi\ 
An' Maggie, see ye busk oor braw bride bravely. 
Sraid her hair, ye ken, in yer genty fashion — ^ye 
can dae it rael bonnie when ye try. An' bairns 
baith, tak' pains, an' mak' yersels trig an' fine. 
Te're comely lasses enoo gin ye could bide back 
frae Jeanie ; but beside her, an' wi' the important 
part ye hae tae play in the ceremony, ye maun 
exerceese yer vera best skill tae look weeL Ye 
micht tae," she added, in a half aside, " yer dresses 
cost plenty — ^maist as fine as the bride's ain, but 
alack, fine feathers are no a' that gangs tae the 
makin' up o' fine birds. Gbng awa, then, like gude 
bairns ; 111 be up in the coorse o' an hour, tae see 
hoo ye're comin' on." 

Despite the deliberation with which the pleasant 
task was gone about, the bride was dressed, and her 
satellites as well, fully an hour too soon. There was 
nothing for it but to sit in state, and gaze from the 
window, which commanded a view of the approach 
to the house, and speculate as to who should be the 
first arrival, and the precise minute at which that 
personage might be expected. 

"Mother" had been up, and, after turning the 
bride three times round, and surveying her from 
head to foot, had expressed herself satisfied. She 
had likewise discharged her duty towards the 
bridesmaids by subjecting them to a slightly less 
minute but still searching scrutiny. The two cousins 
had been summoned, and father, and bashful brother 
John, to have a leisurely look at the girls in their 

7 
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bridal finery, before the company should begin to 
assemble. 

The old man lingered a little behind the others in 
taking his departure ; " Heaven bless you, my child ; 
you have been a good and dutiful daughter, the 
darling of our old age ; I hope and pray you may 
be a loved and happy wife." 

He kissed her bright young face, and, with his 
hand on her sunny head, implored a blessing on her 
future life. 

Jeanie's eyes were brimming over when he turned 
to go; the dear old father, always so fond, so 
indulgent. She would be his " comfort," the light 
of his household no longer. She threw her arms 
round his neck, "Father, dear father, I did not 
want to leave you ; I don't think I can ever be quite 
happy away from you." 

" Dinna think on that, noo," gently returned the 
other, relapsing into his customary Doric ; " it maun 
hae come tae a partin', ye ken, some time or ither. 
Nae doot we'll miss ye sair, bairn, for ye hae been 
the licht o' oor een, and the pride o' oor hearts ; but 
ye maun come and see us, whiles, and, at ony gate, 
the thocht that ye are weel and happy will mak' us 
reconciled tae oor loss. I hae nae need tae remind 
ye o' yer new duties, I'm no feared ye need ony 
sic caution ; but losh, lassie, dinna greet ; yer braw 
bridegroom will expect yer blithest looks the day. 
There, that's richt, noo ye luik rael bonnie, an' 
a credit tae the mither that brocht ye up," he 
added, as that lady appeared on the scene. " Noo, 
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I'm gaun awa to deck mysel oot tae meet a' this 
fine company. I see yer mither is thinking it's 
time. An' a genty body she luiks hersel in her 
grand new cap an' gown; her son-in-law had gude 
taste when he waled them." 

Mrs. Monroe was delighted; she was pleased to 
see that her husband had become, at least outwardly, 
reconciled to the match, and had made up his mind, 
if at the last moment, to make himself agreeable. 
Not that his state of mind mattered much, of course ; 
still it was more comfortable to have him good-natured 
over the approaching event than the reverse of that. 
It at least insured that no hitch in the general 
hilarity of the wedding-day should come from his 
quarter. Then he had paid her a compliment, 
which, as he rarely said such things, was a matter 
of no small moment. 

" A canny auld body, after a', an' no ill tae manage, 
either," was her approving mental verdict. She was 
looking very well in the handsome dress of black 
satin, and the rich lace cap which Mr. Marley, with 
many complimentary expressions, had presented her 
with. She was rather a fine-looking woman, tall, 
with a dignified carriage,^and a face that would have 
been very handsome but for the acerbity and self- 
assertiveness that sometimes marred its comeliness. 
But, just now, the face expressed only the utmost 
sweetness and geniality ; for, of course, at this time, 
nobody was going to look deeper, and inquire into the 
history of those lines, the indications of passion and 
self-will, which, let the face be glossed over as it 

7-2 
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might, would never remove thence whUe life re- 
mained. 

Country folks are proverbially early arrivals^ 
whether at kirk or market, fairs or weddings ; so 
Mrs. Monroe had to hasten down to welcome the 
first instalment of her guests much before the hour 
appointed. 

" The folk's beginning tae come noo in earnest ; 
yonder Farmer Pringle's gig, yon's Janet wi' the 
white dress ; I see a party comin' up the glen on fit 
— they maun be the Brae-side folk; an' there's- 
anither lot I see setting out frae the village — ^the 
Turner folk, I think — an' the lassies are maist a' in 
white thegither ; what a braw waddin' we're gaun 
tae hae." 

And the two bridesmaids stationed themselves at 
the window to witness the arrivals. 

"Na, na, Jeanie, lass, ye maun bide back; ye 
maun see nane o' them till ye gang doon ; it wadna 
be lucky." 

So the bride, deprived of this interesting, means 
of whiling away the time, seated herself by the 
bedside, and tried to compose her mind to think. 
Thought, like sleep, does not always come at one's 
bidding, but is, at times, apt to grow more coy the 
more it is sought after ; at least, this was Jeanie's 
present experience. 

She listened, in a dreamy sort of way, to her 
sisters' merry rattle — ^who, by-the-way, were only 
quiet and dull-looking when their mother was by — 
and gazed over their heads at the bit of blue sky^ 
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the only glimpse she could then obtain of the out- 
43ide world. She rejoiced in the beauty of the day, 
for though not superstitious — not in a gross sense^ 
At least — ^she was not without faith in the proverb, 
" Happy is the bride the sun shines on." 

The weather that day was unexceptionable, the 
-sky was deeply, serenely blue ; not even a white 
cloudlet flecked its azure bosom. But, as Jeanie's 
pleased eye rested on the smiling expanse, an object 
much worse than a cloud passed before her. It was 
only a raven, a common, black crow — a bird of ill 
omen to her, seen at such a time— that sailed slowly 
past the blue background, throwing into bold relief 
its inky contour. Happily the sisters' gaze was 
•directed earthwards, so that they missed the appa- 
rition, and Jeanie was spared their comments ; but 
her own heart felt troubled, though she chided her- 
self " for being so siUy. 

But, with an effort, her spirits threw off their 
momentary gloom, and her cheek wore its rosiest 
tint, when her sist;rs whispered from their post of 
observation — 

"He's comin' noo, Jeanie; he's here, yer braw 
bridegroom. An' oh ! hoo grand he is ; the Prince 
o' Wales himsel couldna 'be handsomer. Ye're a 
lucky lass, Jeanie ; an' yet I wadna care tae be in 
yer shune ; I'd be a wee thocht frigl^ted for sicna 
fine gentleman." 

Of anything more that was said or done, the 
bride was scarcely conscious till her father came to 
•conduct her to her place. 
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It is a veiy unique sensation^ standing up to be 
married— the first time, of course— and the feeling 
is much the same whether the thing is done in 
public or in private. The spectators, however 
critical, at such a season, don't count for much ; 'tis 
not they who are the cause of the perturbation 
generally experienced. 

Had it been at all admissible, a buzz of admira- 
tion would have gone round the room when our 
bride and bridegroom stood side by side, they were 
so very handsome. But they did not seem to mind 
the sensation their presence caused. They seemed 
wrapped up in each other, or in themselves indi- 
vidually, or in contemplation of their position ; for 
they stood quiet, and calm, and self-possessed ; only 
the bridegroom's long, delicate fingers worked a 
little, and the bride's lip quivered, and a faint 
colour came and went on her fair cheek like the 
roseate flush of morning flickering on a bank of 
snow. The solemn words were spoken, the solemn 
vows imposed, and Arthur Marley and Jeanie 
Monroe were husbaad and wife. 

It was a merry wedding. The newly-wedded 
pair were not to leave till near seven o'clock. 
Their honeymoon was to be spent in the Highlands, 
but for that evening they had decided on taking 
only a very short stage. So, while they remained^ 
the bridegroom, who had quite recovered his gifl» 
and inclination to use the same, made himself 
highly popular ; and, with his graceful, complaisant 
manners and ready eloquence, completed the con- 
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quest over all hearts which his noble appearance 
had begun. 

Not one of the company but was ready to declare 
there had never been such another wedding within 
his or her remembrance; nor such another bride 
and bridegroom : she so sweet, lovely, and lovable, 
he so handsome^ so gracious, and so thoroughly a 
gentleman. And country folks' impressions are not 
always incorrect; they are often as critical and 
quite as 'cute as their betters in judging of men 
and manners. 

There was one only, the bride's father, who did 
not seem to enter fully into the general joy. He 
was making an effort; he strove to look pleased 
and pleasant, but in reality only looked dull and 
sad. He did not bow the knee in unhesitating 
faith to the consort idol of the hour ; he noted 
every expression of the handsome face, and smiled 
at the ready jest and witty remark, but he did not 
admire as others admired; indeed, at times it looked 
as if his new relative found but scant favour in his 
eyes. 

The feeling was occasioned solely by grief at the 
loss of his favourite daughter; so Mrs. Mom:oe in- 
formed her confidentials among the guests. 

" Puir auld man, she was the darling o' his auld 
age ; the licht o' his een, an' the pride o' his hame ; 
little wunner that his heart is wae an' his face sad 
when comes the time for parting ;" and the recipi- 
ents of her confidence implicitly believed her. 

But now the parting hour had indeed arrived. 
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The pofiirchaifie that was to convey them to their 
destination for that evening stood waiting at the 
door, and Mrs. Marley^ in her travelling diess^ was 
receiving the renewed congratulations and the 
adieux of relations and frienda 

For the benefit of any young lady readers^ who 
might be interested in knowing what she wore and 
how she became it, we may state that she was at- 
tired in some soft woollen material, pearl gray as 
to tint^ and a coquettish white hat with streaming 
veil of blue gauze, and that she wore her hair in the 
graceful fashion in vogue a few years ago, *'k 
rimp^trice" we think it was called, and that in 
those simple accessories she looked quite queenly, 
and surpassingly beautifuL 

Mr. Marley's very evident pride in his bonnie, 
blushing bride was perfectly justifiable. Leaning 
on her husband's arm, along a pathway strewed 
with flowers, she stepped to the waiting carriage. 
He had taken his place beside her, the door was 
shut, and, amid a peltrng shower of merry remarks 
and blessings, and good wishes, and roses, and other 
less agreeable missiles, sent after them ''for luck,'' 
the carriage drove off 
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CHAPTER V. 

" For the wife that's wise, we aye maun prize ; 
They're scarce, ye ken, they're few, ye ken. 
The wise man said^ Ye may find ane 
'Mang thousands ten, 'mang thousands ten. 
O, he that gets a gude, gude wife, 

G^tsgear enough, gets gear enough ; 
And he that gets an ill, ill wife. 

Gets cares enough, ay, fears enough. 
For a man may spend, and hae to the end, 

If his wife be ought, if his wife be ought ; 
And a man may spare, and aye be bare, 
If his wife be nought, if his wife be nought.'^ 

Scottish Comic Song. 

The honeymoon was over, and Mr. Marley had 
brought home his bride. They had sojourned for 
eome three weeks in a sweet Highland glen. 

Their home was a cottage in a rural district, some 
twenty miles from Edinburgh. It stood a little way 
removed from the high road, with a pleasant garden 
and lawn in front, and behind the house a delicious 
old orchard sloped down to the brink of a purling 
bum, reminding Jeanie of the beloved river of her 
girlhood's home. 

The appointments inside and out were all in ex- 
cellent taste. The furnishings were handsome, even 
luxurious ; but elegance and taste were the prevail- 
ing features. It was a home such as any yoang 
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bride short of a peeress in her own right, an heiress, 
or something else equally grand, might well be 
proud of; to Jeanie it seemed a small palace. 

They were a very happy young couple, and the 
short October days and the lengthening evenings 
sped swifUy past, and the falling leaves dropped 
only joy and gladness on their path. 

During the first month or tJ^ of their wedded 
life Arthur hardly ever left home; but he spent 
two or three hours daily in his study, preparing for 
the winter, which was with him the busiest season. 
He was engaged to deliver a course of lectures in 
Edinburgh : two within a fortnight; and this event 
was a pleasant anticipation for both, for Mrs. Marley 
was to accompany her husband ; and they were to 
remain all the time in town, that she might have a 
leisurely survey of its beauties, on this, her first 
visit to the capital. 

The promised journey did take place, and proved 
as full of novelty and pleasure to the young wife ad 
even her sanguine husband had expected ; and her 
simple, hearty delight in all she beheld gave an 
added zest to his enjoyment. 

Edinburgh, that wonderful city, romantic for 
situation, rich in beauty, grand in associations of 
the past, it would have been strange indeed had not 
Mrs. Marley's mind quite revelled in a place so con- 
genial. 

Not the least memorable of her experiences of her 
sojourn in town, was the strange, peculiar, yet 
delicious sensation of witnessing, for the first time^ 
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her husband's public appearance as a lecturer. The 
vast hall, the forest of human heads, were in them- 
selves enough to interest, and even awe the simple 
country girl, to whom the commonest phases of city 
life were new and wonderful. But soon all other 
feelings were swallowed up in admiration of th& 
man, who, with calm brow and stately step, came: 
forth to the gaze of the assembled multitude. 

He was her own, her husband, that man with the^ 
grand, intellectual forehead, and the commanding 
presence. He opened his mouth, and every eye was. 
fixed, and every ear drunk greedily in the eloquent 
words that fell from his lips. 

Jeanie's heart beat high with loving pride ; her 
cheek was burning crimson; her bright eye* 
gleamed like stars ; and the blush on her cheek 
paled and again glowed forth a hotter crimson 
than before, as burst after burst of applause rent 
the huge building, testifying to the appreciation of 
the audience, for the rich feast of reason and elo- 
quence of which they were partaking. 

The eager animation of her counteoance made 
her look lovelier than ever ; and, as husband and 
wife paced stately Princes Street, in the frosty, star- 
lit night, on their way to their hotel, they were 
more pleased with each other, more mutually ad- 
miring than even on the wedding-day. He loved 
her for her wonderful beauty, she him for his. 
equally wonderful gifts of mind and manner. 

Femielands was a quiet place, but it could not 
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seem dull to a couple so wrapped up in each other 
4W were Mr. Marley and his wife. 

The winter nights were long; but Arthur be- 
.guiled them with reading and declamation, and his 
admiring wife was never tired of listening. She 
did not herself speak much, nor make many com- 
ments on what she heard — only listened ; and here 
we touch on what might have been the first small 
•cloud on the young wife's horizon, had she been a 
less sensible woman than she was. 

Jeanie was by no means uncultured ; though in 
the humble home of her girlhood she had seen but 
little of what is called society, refinement of mind and 
manner were hers by natural inheritance. She had 
read a good deal, and had thought more^ and could 
well have held her own in conversation, or even in 
argument with most people. Her studies had been 
of a rather abstruse character. While other girls 
were devouring works of fiction, she, with equal 
ardour and pleasure, was feasting on Locke or 
Macaulay. Her mind was eminently critical and 
•contemplative ; a well- written review, a philo- 
sophical essay, formed the sort of reading she most 
•delighted in. Never, to her dying day, could Jeanie 
forget the glow, the rapture, with which she had 
perused and re-perused Beattie's '' Essay on Truth." 
And Jeffrey, the cruel, the incisive; how, like a 
bright Utile bird disporting itself in the sunlight, 
her soul revelled, and danced, and gleamed in the 
«lear, silvery, icy cold wave of his genius. His 
famous reviews she had read and read again, skip- 
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ping the poetry the second reading. It was rather 
hard on the poor poets she felt, and perhaps hardly 
fair, which went some way with her; but they 
were, oh, so clever ! and the slight feeling of injus- 
tice was swallowed up in the charm of the wit she 
so much admired. Her course of study had been 
to her a liberal education; she possessed a solid 
understanding, a sound judgment, a matured and 
thoughtful mind, and a critical ability not often 
looked for within the range of a girl's acquirements. 
She had one feeling in common with the more im- 
pressionable of her sex, she had a strong tendency 
towards hero-worship. Nor that only, but a gift 
common to most women who are both good and 
imaginative, the quality of creating heroes, as well. 

From this it may be inferred that Mrs. Marley 
was no unfit companion for even her intellectual 
and highly-gifted husband. 

Unfortunately, in this matter, Arthur lacked the 
penetration with which many a meaner man i» 
largely endowed. His wife's gifts were to him all 
unknown, and unsuspected. * It is certain the 
thought would never voluntarily suggest itself to 
his mind^ that he possessed a wife almost as clever as 
he was himself. It is not that he would have ignored 
the evidences of her intellect, had he come to bo 
aware of its existence, but he wasn't looking out 
for the quality, and the consequence was that ho 
never perceived it. Arthur's demands on his wife 
in an intellectual way, consisted chiefly in seeking 
to find in her an intelligent and appreciative lis« 
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tener. This very moderate want supplied, he was 
well content^ and deemed her a model of sound 
sense and discrimination. 

It was to Jeanie at all times a rich treat to listen 
to her brilliant husband's eloquent utterances, but, 
womanlike, it would not have detracted from her 
pleasure had she been encouraged to interject an 
x)pinion of her own. This was a small matter, so 
she persuaded herself into thinking ; but there was 
something further that caused her real pain and 
anxiety. 

Arthur's religious beliefs were not such as could 
be looked upon with favour by one who had been 
rigidly nurtured in the principles of a rigid church. 
Indeed, his theological theories were hardly ortho- 
dox ; they were shifting as well : one thing one day, 
the, next, something very different; suggesting to 
his best friends the fear that it was a matter of 
speculation with him altogether. It was surely by a 
stretch of conscience that he managed to retain his 
position in the communion of the Church of Scot- 
land. However specious and beautiful his daily 
novelties in the matter of creeds, they were only 
splendid vagaries, nay, worse, rank heresies, in the 
eyes of his sound-thinking, and very orthodox 
consort. 

Is it to be wondered at that this was a source of 
trouble and concern to Jeanie 1 With all her pride 
in her husband, she was grieved on his behalf, and 
was much exercised in mind in regard to his spirit- 
ual state. It was hard even to suppose that he 
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could err ia judgment ; he, the wise, the pre-emi- 
nently ^ted \ but, alas ! the matter did not i^dmit 
of a doubt. There were his shifting fitntasies, 
and there was the sure word of testimony. 

Should she teach him ? Should she try to bring 
him to a right way of thinking ? It was a bold 
thought ; but was it not her duty ? Were not his 
eternal interests at stake ? — she would try. But it 
behoved her to walk very warily, to be patient and 
prudent, to sift her opinions, and cast aside any — 
however time-honoured — that. she could conscien- 
tiously decide to be more of the nature of prejudices 
than principles ; that so she might meet him nearer 
his own ground, and shock him less with what he 
might consider her narrow-mindedness. 

Poor child ; her resolution did her infinite credit ; 
and the pains she took might have a beneficial in- 
fluence on herself — for the consciousness of a duty 
performed generally has that effect — ^but they were 
rather thrown away as regards her husband. 

From his sublime intellectual height, he never 
observed his gentle spouse's patient efforts after his 
conversion to sound religious views. Had he seen 
it, it remains a doubtful speculation in what light 
he might have regarded her labour of love. He 
might have been amused at her concern, or have 
felt pleased because it afforded him a proof of her 
affection. Or he might have deemed it presumption 
and been annoyed thereat; or, likeliest of all, he 
would have been sublimely and supremely indiffer- 
ent. He was a man full of generous and noble 
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impulses, and though his creed was faulty, his 
simple, good life was beyond reproach. 

With this reflection, and Pope's couplet^ Jeanie 
sometimes strove to reassure herself — 

'' With modes of faith let zealous bigots fight ; 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right" 

But even while she reflected, her conscience smote 
her. She could find no solid comfort there; she 
knew it was sophistry all the while. 

The brightest, fairest lot may not be free from 
some, it may be small and secret, but very real 
sorrow. The remark is not an original one ; but it 
is so true^ and is so continually suggesting itself to 
the mind, that to give it frequent expression may 
well be pardoned. 

There are exceptions ; and of these Arthur's life 
might claim to be an example. No cloud dimmed 
his horizon ; no unpropitious star shed baleful influ- 
ence. His worldly circumstances were good, his 
prospects brilliant ; he had only to exert himself to 
win riches, honour, and renown. He had work in 
plenty to do, and he loved and took pleasure in it. 
Then his health of mind and body was magnificent ; 
and^ better, perhaps, than all else, he possessed a 
treasure of a wife, beautiful and good, and entirely 
devoted to him, wrapped up in him, heart and soul. 
No wonder he was happy. Then he moved in the 
calm and serene atmosphere of lofty speculation^ far 
removed from the sphere of mean anxieties and 
grovelling cares. 
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It was only at rare intervals that Jeanie's lesa 
gifted spirit could soar to the regions inhabited by 
her husband^ and companion him there; perhaps 
she did him more service by attending to his inter- 
ests in the world below. 

They were a very happy couple, notwithstanding 
the wife's small private trouble; and the winter 
months, with their calm fireside joys, had swiftly 
sped. Spring had come and gone, and summer had 
arrived, filling their little garden, and the orchard, 
and the grand old woods beyond, with heart-cheer- 
ing grace and loveliness. 

The establishment at Femyhill Cottage was a 
small one; the domestics consisted only of an 
elderly couple, John Petrie and his wife Lizzy. 
But though small^ it was sufficient, for John and 
Lizzy were well skiQed in their duties, and were a 
pious, conscientious couple; and their mistress 
proved herself an excellent manager : active, astute, 
inventive, and most orderly in her household ways, 
quaUties which we, who have the pleasure of her 
mother's acquaintance, have no difficulty in tracing 
to their rightful origin. John managed the garden, 
and the horse and gig, and acted as coachman when 
required ; and, in his leisure moments, helped his 
wife with her one cow, and her hens, and other live 
stock. 

Femyhill Cottage was not large, but it was com- 
pact and neat, and, for its size, surprisingly commo- 
dious. It consisted of two storeys : on the ground 
flat, on either side of the entrance, were the dining 

8 
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and the sitting rooms, with the kitchen regions to 
the back; and upstairs were the sleeping apart- 
ments, ample and airy, and a cheerful, well-sized 
drawing-room. 

Mrs. Marley found in her pretty home sufficient 
scope for all her energies ; indeed, she had a good 
deal to do. Arthur would willingly have supplied 
her with additional domestic service, but this she 
gaily declined. She liked to work, she said, she had 
always been used with work, and she did not mean 
to begin to be idle now, when she had a husband 
and a home of her own to keep in order. Thus she 
was both busy and happy ; and went flitting about 
the house, singing in her low, sweet voice, over her 
light and pleasant tasks. 

Mr. Marley was hardly so methodical in his habits 
as his orderly wife. With all his shining qualities, 
he might have profited by taking a lesson from her 
in the useful and homely qualities of method and 
an-angement. Sometimes he spent whole mornings 
in his study ; other days, again, that sanctum was 
never entered. Other times he was down in the 
woods sketching and seeking for inspiration ; not 
that he stood much in wart of that last; but, 
" nature is a wonderful freshener up of one's ideas," 
he would explain. Frequently he might be seen 
scouring the country on his handsome chestnut 
mare ; and on occasions he never got home till the 
day was well advanced ; for he had to call here and 
drop in there, and stay to dinner another where, for 
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he was well known and highly admired as a witty 
and entertaining companion. 

He did not need to excuse himself much ; Jeanie 
had plenty to occupy her, and wasn't given to 
moping in his absence. And it really was but sel- 
dom he was away after all ; the greater part of his 
time was spent at home^ and she knew that he was a 
most devoted husband, and that he delighted in her 
society. 

They had a pretty extensive visiting circle, and 
Arthur had taken great pride in carrying about 
with him his beautiful young wife. That was 
during the first months of their wedded life ; lat- 
terly she went but little from home. 

While he was away on these excursions, it was 
her custom to wander forth Iqt herself to the woods 
behind her home, and there, seated on the trunk of 
a fallen tree — a spot she had discovered on her first 
coming thither, and which had continued her 
favourite resort ever since — she held communion 
with nature and with her own thoughts. 

Very solemn, but withal very happy, were her 
thoughts. Life had become very earnest to her 
now, for a certain sacred secret filled her heart, aatt 
she sat brooding over blissful anticipations that were 
in themselves a joy. Sometimes she did not think 
at aU, but lost herself in a delicious reverie which 
lasted till the lengthening shadows warned her of 
the day's decline. 

One afternoon she sat thus, when the unwonted 
sound of some one crossing the brook to where she 

8—2 
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sat, reached her ear. She knew her hnsband'a 
stately step, and hastened to meet him. 

" Jeanie, my darling, here all alone! you will be 
dnlL Come, let me enliven your solitude a bit." 

She felt touched by his tenderness, and her cahn, 
trustful eyes met his with a look of fondest affec* 
tion. 

^ Yon are early home to-day, dear; I did not ex- 
pect you so soon." 

** Well, it's all on your account, my love, that I'm 
home so early. T called in at Blair's, and they 
wanted me to stay to dinner ; pressed me so hard 
that it wasn't easy getting away, I can tell you. 
But somehow your prim little &ce came into my 
head, and I couldn't get it out again. I thought of 
you, sitting all by yourself at home; perhaps 
weaiying, though you never complain. I fancied 
you looked sad this morning when I mentioned that 
I was going off on one of my roving expeditions ; 
tell me, was it only a fancy t' 

She smiled, as she answered with unconsciously 
unflattering candour — 

"Yes, Arthur, it was purely a fancy. I never 
weary when you are away. I have plenty to do 
about the house, and when I tire of that, there's 
the garden, and our pleasant orchard, or this grand 
old wood, or books, or my sewing, you know." 

A fistint blush overspread her fair cheek at her 
last low-spoken utterance; and she stole a sweet, 
shy glance at him from under her drooping eye- 
lids. 
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But the graceful movement, the delicate reference, 
the Wush, and the glance, escaped his notice. He 
was not a man of keen perceptive faculties, and, 
just now, his face wore an abstracted, pre-occupied 
look. 

" I see, you have plenty of resources." 

" Oh, yes ; and then i have always something 
nice to think about." She hastened to add, ''I 
mean that I have a pleasant hotne, and everything 
delightful about me; and that I have such a 
dear, kind old man to love me, and make me 
happy." 

"You are a good, sweet little wife, Jeanie, but I 
think we are permitting you to overwork yourself; 
I think you have rather much to do. The care of 
all our household must fall heavy on your slender 
shoulders." 

"Indeed, Arthur, you are mistaken; I have no 
more to do than I can perform with ease and com- 
fort. I have never yet discovered that your esta- 
blishment was too extensive for a peraon of ordinary 
energy, such as I am, to control I trust I have 
proved myself equal to all the duties that have, as 
yet, devolved upon me, and I hope to be equally 
fortunate for the future." 

"Jeanie, you are a little firebrand, a small 
slumbering volcano ; and you're a vain little creature 
as well That's not a right and proper way to 
speak to your husband. But let it pass ; I'll bear 
you no malice. I'm not vindictive, I'm sure — and 
I haven't a touchy temper. But, wife," and his 
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manner changed, " have you been thinking, who are 
you going to have beside you to guide you through 
your approaching trouble ?" 

"I suppose it is natural to wish to have one's^ 
mother beside one at such a time." 

"Ah, of course. But your mother, excellent 
woman, is hardly the sort of person to — ^in your 
altered position, that is — I don't mean you shouldn't 
see her, of course I wouldn't put anything in the 
way of your visiting your family whenever you had 
a mind to : but in the meantime perhaps we might 
do better." Without seeming to notice her hurt 
look, he went on. " I had a letter from my sister 
to-day. She is a widow, you know, of a year's 
standing. She has been living alone since her 
husband's death, and I dare say feels it very dull ; 
indeed she says as much. I have been thinking it 
would be a nice thing for you t6 have her beside 
you. She would cheer you up wonderfully just 
now, and would tide you over this crisis. She 
would be a great help to you, too, in your domestic 
affairs, for she's a very clever woman; I would 
mean her to reside permanently with us if she 
found herself comfortable. She's altogether a very 
superior woman, very stylish and elegant, and I'm 
sure her society would do you good. What say 
you, dear, shall I write, and ask her to come ?" 

He pressed her closer to his side while he waited 
for a reply; but she only answered in a rather 
constrained tone : 

" If you wish to offer your sister a home, I have? 
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Dothing to say against it. Any friend of yours that 
comes to the house I will endeavour to make 
welcome." 

"You aren't quite delighted with my plan, I 
see ; but you give your consent like the sweet girl 
that you are. I know I am acting for your good, 
and you are sure to like my sister when you come 
to know her. But come, I must take you home, 
for the dews are beginning to fall. You look pale ; 
here, let me put this shawl round you, my precious. 
Lean on me, and I'll give you a full and detailed 
account of to-day's exploits." 

And he proceeded to give her the narrative of the 
day's doings, interspersed with pithy anecdote, and 
apt illustration, and' choice and telling quotations 
from the poets. That concluded, he treated her to a 
dissertation on some ethical point, a specimen culled 
from a piece of literary work which he had on hand. 

But for once the evening lecture was not to 
Jeanie's edification; all through its delivery, she 
was thinking her own thoughts. She felt hot and 
angry, and not decided in her own mind whether or 
not she had just cause for indignation. She had 
quite counted on having her mother beside her 
during the time referred to, and the disappointment 
was all the keener because of its being so very 
unexpected. Was her husband too proud to 
countenance her relations? Was he ashamed of 
them ? Her independent and proud spirit fired at 
the thought. He had small cause to be, ashamed of 
them — ^they were as good as or to fear their 
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coming to him if he did not want them. But no, 
she wronged her husband; his was a spirit fax 
removed from a feeling so mean and contemptible; 
his real motive^ she was sure, lay in the fact that he 
wanted to offer his sister a home, and made the 
present circumstances a reason for so doing. But> 
then, why not say what he wanted to do, openly 
and straightforwardly; why seek to compass his 
purpose ia an underhand fashion, seeking to introduce 
his sister, one might almost say, under false colours ? 
Had he come to her with some such words on his 
lips : *' Jeanie, I have a sister who has been bereft 
of her home, I wish to offer her a share of ours, are 
you willing T — she was sure her heart would have 
gone forth to the unknown, widowed sister, and she 
would have prepared to give her a right sisterly 
welcome. But, " coming to help her," that she did 
not like at all ; the fact of the proposed help being 
as unpleasant to her as was the giving of an ostensible 
instead of a real and honest reason for the promised 
arrival It was specially displeasing because the 
latter course would much better have served the 
turn. Let not the reader think our little Jeanie 
ungenerous or ungracious; such she was not; but^ 
like the rest of her sex, she had her small 
weaknesses, and failings, and feelings, which two 
last are sometimes close of kin. It has been already 
mentioned that she was a notable housewife; her 
skill in that line being a birthright inheritance 
which sedulous training had brought nigh to 
perfection. We don't know that anybody has ever 
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> observed or made a statement about the remarkable 
fact we are about to mention; but if any candid 
mind feels a difficulty in receiving it, let him seek 
to have his doubts removed; it is a thing that 
admits of easy proof. You cannot offer a worse 
aflSront to an energetic housewife, who is not actually 
burdened with responsibiHties, than to suggest, ever 
so mildly, that a little help in the management 
of her domestic concerns, or a little advice in re- 
gard to them, would be of use to her. Strange, is 
it not ? 

Some such feeUng was roused in the bosom of our 
young housekeeper, by her husband's inconsiderate 
form of expressing himself. But gentler thoughts 
soon resumed the place in the womanly heart 
which wounded pride had for the moment usurped. 
" 'Tis true, I am strong and active, and equal to 
my duties now." and it was this reflection that so 
speedily wrought the change from the indignant to 
the tender and pensive vein — " but how long may 
that continue ? What may be the result of my 
coming trial, whether joy or sorrow, life or death, 
who can tell ? I may die, it's quite a likely thing. 
I never thought much about that before, but now I 
come to think of it, the chances that I may not 
survive seem very strong. The serious thoughts 
that have been occupying my mind of late may 
have been foreshadowings of my coming fate ; the 
yearnings of the spirit after the world of spirits. 
My poor Arthur, what a blow it would be to him if 
anything were to happen to me ! It is well that he 
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should have one beside him who could be a comfort 
to him in his trouble.** 

Jeanie heaved a sigh of tender pity over the very- 
affecting imaginary picture of her own early decease, 
and its disastrous effects upon her husband; then 
with a little^ not tmnatural inconsistency, she pro- 
ceeded to think and speculate as if no such vision 
of woe had ever crossed her femcy. 

" I wonder what she's like ! Stylish and elegant I 
well, that description doesn't recommend her to me. 
And Arthur wants me to learn from her ! he must 
want me to be stylish too ! Alas ! I fear his simple 
cottage-bred wife will never be much different from 
what she is now — ^never much more imposing of 
mien, nor grander, nor more elegant, nor more 
brilliant. He never hinted at any such want before 
we were married ; nor indeed after, never till now. 
But I dare say I am making much out of very little ; 
his words hardly bear out that idea, and to construe 
a doubtful speech of one's husband into an unkind- 
ness, is hardly fair, and not at all wifely. But could 
it be termed an unkindness were he to hint in a 
delicate way that the character and acquirements of 
his adored partner were not everything that heart 
of husband could desire ; would it be unkind if the 
thing were 'true Y* 

Jeanie's ideas were taking an unpleasantly 
inquiring turn, and it was, perhaps, fortunate^ that 
at this point home was reached, and her mind had 
then no leisure to return its verdict on the 
interesting matter presented for its consideration. 
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She bad not thought the matter out by any means^ 
but contented herself with the determination to 
return to it the first fitting opportunity. 

Friday, the 9th July, was the day appointed for 
the arrival of the expected guest. During the pre- 
ceding fortriight of preparation, Jeanie had suc- 
ceeded in bringing herself to the belief that she 
was ardently desirous of seeing and welcoming to 
her home and heart, her husband's sister, his only 
surviving relative. And it was true, the sentiment 
was not afiected, for her unamiable moods were al- 
ways of short duration. 

The day came, and with it came the lady. Arthur 
had driven his gig over to the station to meet her^ 
and Jeanie watched from the garden gate for the 
first indications of their approach. She could see 
the machine coming while it was yet a long way 
off". As it drew near, her keen eye could not fail to 
be struck with a sense of incongruity ; for never 
had she seen that rather homely vehicle called a^ 
gig made use of for the conveyance of such a stylish 
and distinguished-looking pair. 

For a moment the young wife's spirits sank. " I 
shall be quite overwhelmed," thought she, " by her 
grandeur;" but her own quiet dignity of nature 
speedily re-asserted itself, restoring to her manner 
its usual ease and self-possession— qualities which 
were, perhaps, the best possible substitute for high 
breeding. 

Tne first impression on the young wife was 
favourable. With swift but stately steps the lady 
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•descoDded^ and in a moment more she held her 
sister-in-law in her arms, smoothing back her bonnie 
hair, and gazing in her fair, flushed face. 

" My dear child, I have long wished to see you. 
What a sweet, pretty little thing it is ! Will you 
let me be a sister to you ? a mother ? — for I have no 
children of my own." 

The "sweet, pretty little thing" was perhaps 
not much of a compliment to one who was as noble- 
looking as she was fair; but to Jeanie's ear the 
words conveyed only a loving meaning. Poor, 
-childless widow ! her heart responded to the touch- 
ing appeal. One pitying glance she gave to the 
4sable garb, then her dark eyes, shining through 
tears, sought the handsome face, as she replied — 

" I will try to be all you wish, if you will love 
me and teach me how. I think I love you already ;" 
and a warm and sisterly ki^s sealed the compact. 

The back seat of the gig had another occupant, 
And the young hostess turned to this other stylish- 
looking lady, fearful lest she had been remiss in ac- 
<;ording her a welcome. 

" That's my maid, Dawson,'* explained Mrs. Sinton, 
*" she will see to my boxes." 

Well pleased, Arthur gave his arm to the two 
ladies, and conducted them into the pretty, orderly 
home that had never seemed fairer and more attrac- 
tive than it did this serene summer evening. 

Mrs. Clara Sinton was tall and handsome, and of 
A commanding presence. She slightly resembled her 
brother, but more in figure than in face. The fea- 
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tures were not dissimilar, only hers were of the 
bolder, more decided, even more masculine cast 
The expression, too, was hardly so gentle ; but tho 
smile, peculiarly sweet and winning, was almost 
identical. The resemblance went no farther, for 
whereas Arthur was of fair complexion, with flaxen 
hair and mild blue eyes, his sister was dark of hue» 
with raven tresses, and large, bright, black eyes. 
She had a very agreeable manner ; an aspect lady* 
like and somewhat dignified, but still inviting and 
inspiring confidence, particularly when her wonder- 
ful smile lent its softening charm to her naturally 
haughty features. 

Jeanie was standing musing by her chamber 
window, when her husband joined her in the 
evening. 

" Well, my love, thinking about your new rela- 
tive ? Tell me, now, your candid opinion of her." 

"Oh, Arthur, she seems a very nice lady indeed > 
quite a superior person, as you said she was. I am 
sure I shall like her very much. She is not a bit 
like you, though, and yet she is very handsome. I 
dare say she is featured like you : the same straight 
nose, and something like the same massive fore- 
head." 

" Clara does not take much after me, or, rather I 
after her, for she is older than I by two years. She 
was always something of a gipsy : a gipsy queen 
they used to caU her. I know she queened it over 
me ; I suppose I was too lazy to assert my dignity. 
See she does not come over you in that way. 
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Mind, I give you fair warning that Clara is fond of 
ruling." 

" But I am not lazy, my dear husband, so there is 
no danger. Since you think her capable of harbour- 
ing such dreadful designs upon me, take care that 
she does not re-establish her ancient reign over 
you." She laughingly added — " I've half a mind 
to tell her that youVe been trying to prejudice me 
^igainst her. Were you much together when you 
were young ?" 

" Oh yes, we were constant companions, almost 
up to the time of Clara's marriage. When we were 
children, she led me into all manner of small mis- 
chiefs, and when we grew older it wasn't much 
better. Somehow I never could refuse to do just 
whatever she asked of me." 

Jeanie sagely shook her head. " That is an exag- 
geration, I know ; my Arthur has too much a mind 
of his own to be so led about by even his energetic 
sister." 

"Jeanie, it's true ; I'm not so strong, so brave, so 
manly as you think me. I am weak ; I am infirm 
of purpose ; I shall never accomplish much. Even 
your strength of will exceeds mine. ' Wife, help 
me!" 

She looked in his face, it was very pale ; she even 
fancied he trembled, and a feeling of wonder and 
pity filled her heart. She paused a moment ; then, 
as a solution of the mystery presented itself, she 
said, with a loving motion— 

*' Something has been vexing you, dear, and 
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making you talk by random ; you are not knowing 
what you are saying. Couldn't you tell it me, and 
ease your mind ? I can assure you/ at least, of sym- 
pathy." 

But Arthur's mood had changed by this time, and 
he looked now as if help and sympathy — even wifely 
help and sympathy — would be thrown away upon 
him. 

" I am glad you like Clara ; indeed, I was sure 
you would, else I would not have asked her to come. 
I'm sure, too, the liking is mutual ; as how could 
it be otherwise ? She seemed struck with your 
beauty — that, too, I expected. She's a bit of a 
critic in beauty. She was a pretty girl herself be- 
fore her marriage ; although I don't know that she 
is less handsome as a woman either. My love, the 
hour is late ; you had better get you gone to bed. 
I have still some work to do : a prospectus for a 
debating society about to be formed under my 
auspices, and other small matters. You'll sit up for 
me, will you ? Indeed you won't. You've had ex- 
citement enough to-day ; you ought to feel tired, 
and I shan't permit you to stay up one minute 
longer. There, kiss me, good-night, and be off." 

So ended the first day of Mrs. Sinton's residence 
under her brother's roof. 

To be sure the household at Femyhill did experi- 
ence some small difference from the recent addition 
to its numbers. For one thing, the domestic service 
which had hitherto proved amply sufficient for the 
wants of the household, was now felt to be quite 
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inadequate for the increased demand Accordingly, 
a new serving-maid was brought into the kitchen, 
chiefly, in Lizzie's opinion at least — douce woman — 
to wait on that " fine leddy" — Mrs. Sinton's wait- 
ing maid 

Then the gig could no longer be tolerated. The 
idea of driving ladies about in a vulgar thing like 
that ! Clara was surprised and somewhat shockedL 
She had been mistaken in her brother; she had 
supposed him to be a man of decidedly aristocratic 
tastes and habits. 

Arthur answered humbly that he had never taken 
a thought of the matter. He was ready to admit 
that the vehicle in question was not a suitable style 
of conveyance for such as he to make use of He 
had found it very convenient, and it had afforded 
himself and his wife the means of making many a 
pleasant excursion; which things, doubtless, had 
blinded his eyes to the vulgar aspect of the case. 
He was obliged to his sister for the hint. He 
trusted that in his home she should be provided 
with all the luxuries to which, in her married life, 
she had been accusV>med 

The result of this was that the obnoxious gig was 
sold — at a considciable disadvantage, for Arthur 
was jioi a man to drive a bargain — and a handsome 
two-horse chaise was procured in its stead. 

This involved the necessity of additional help in 
the stable ; so John, as well as his wife, was pro- 
vided with a subordinate, an arrangement which 
added but little to the comfort of either of the 
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worthy couple. So the modest cottage became 
quite an extensive establishment in the matter of 
retinue. 

In the drawing-room also the change was felt; 
husband and wife were seldom alone together, for 
Mrs. Sinton was alert and active, and gave them 
an abundant share of her company. This, however, 
occasioned little inconvenience to Mr. and Mrs. 
Marley, since their t^te-hrt^iea were not of a par- 
ticularly private nature. Their intercourse tended 
chiefly to edification ; and consisted, for the most 
part, in one holding forth, while the other listened, 
Arthur delivering himself on a variety of subjects, 
while Jeanie gave devout heed to the same. 

Such being the case, the new member of tho 
family did not much interrupt or disturb the har- 
mony of the ordinary family life. Only, the sister 
did not at all approach to the wife in the quality 
of a good listener. She was altogether less reverent, 
less admiring in her demeanour towards the gifted 
Arthur, than was his gentle little wife. She could 
talk, at times, almost as well as he, and sometimes 
chose to dispute and argue, when Jeanie would have 
contented herself with an attitude of respectful 
attention. 

Weeks passed, and Mrs. Sinton, by her agreeible 
manners and tender solicitude, won the affection of 
the young wife, who was at this time peculiarly 
susceptible to kindly sympathy. 

It was in August, the golden month of the year 
near to its close, when Jeanie's baby came home. 

9 
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Well might Arthur be proud and rejoice over his 
wife, for she had bom him a son, a handsome^ 
healthy babe; and mother and child were doing 
remarkably weU. The young mother did not die 
agreeably to her presentiments and forebodings, nor 
did she manifest any other indications than those of 
a tolerably rapid progress towards recovery. Her 
feelings, why should we seek to describe them? 
The mother's joy, the mother's rapture over her 
first-bom, is a theme too sacred for any but the 
poets of the race. It was very pleasant to lie there 
with her baby by her side, while the sweet autumn 
sunshine flooded her chamber. These were the 
happiest days Jeanie had ever known; happier 
than the days of her brief courtship; than those 
other days when she came, a bride beloved, to her 
beautiful home. She loved to have her window 
open, for melodious sounds and firagrant scents came 
floating in, and it seemed to her as if kindly Mother 
Nature were rejoicing in her joy. Away out in the 
fields the reapers were at work, and fragments of 
their songs and the sound of their busy scythes 
were borne in on the breeze. Down in the orchard 
the ripe fi-uit glowed ruddy in the sunlight, and the 
boughs bent beneath their luscious burdens. Gently 
the golden apples down dropped one by one, and no 
sound attended their fall, for the taU grass made for 
them a soil, sweet bed. A blackbird that had simg 
all the summer through did not desert her now, but 
from its station, in a tall pear-tree, serenaded her 
momingandnight with its rich though plaintive song. 



i 
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Jeanie had an excellent nurse, a quiet, gentle 
tsoft-spoken body, skilled and attentive, and very 
unlike the conventional type of her class, so fire* 
quently met with in literature, if not in life. Mrs. 
Sinton, too, was most kind, she came and sat hours 
in the sick-room, to relieve what she fancied must 
be its tedium. The young mother had the satis- 
faction of knowing that the affairs of the house did 
not suffer in her absence, for, she was credibly 
informed, her sister-in-law's administration was a 
very vigorous and effective one. And Arthur, he 
was all devotion and rapture and gratitude, and was 
continually on the out-look for an opportunity to 
dart into the room for the chance of a glimpse of 
his wife's pale fair face, or a peep at his slumbering 
son and heir. 

The only thing Jeanie missed and longed for, 
was a sight of the old home faces. It had been her 
wish to have had her mother beside her, and when 
she discovered her husband's dislike to this arrange- 
ment, her disappointment had been keen. 

" And I was going to ask father here, and sisters, 
to spend a week or two with us, and to take mother 
home again. I thought to have given them a plea- 
sure, they so seldom have any break in their mono- 
tonous life. They would have been so happy, too, to 
have seen me in my own home, surrounded as I am 
with every comfort. Surely it wasn't very kind of 
Arthur ! But I dare say his words were thought- 
lessly spoken. At any rate he said I might go to 
see them if I liked, so go we wiU^ baby and I, as soon 

9—2 
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as it's quite safe for us to travel, and our visit will 
make up to them for our want of kindness in not 
asking them here. And the plan will save my 
husband's nerves the chance of a shock from a visit 
from any of his wife's plebeian relations. I shan't 
be much missed either when CSara is here." 

The young mother speedily recovered, and began 
to resume her household ways. The young heir, 
too, throve apace, and the house rung with pre- 
parations for his baptism and the feast consequent 
thereat. But the details of this jubilant occasion, 
and other matters, had better form the subject of 
another chapter. 



CHAPTER VL 

^ Oh, tell na me that women's love 
. Is licht, and weel can bide 
The blank o' broken hopes, the smart 
That nane can thole beside. 

'' The face may show a passing gleam. 
The wae heart patient be ; 
But dec^ the spirit feels the stroke, 
And kens it soon mann flee." 

DuBiNG their year of married life, Mr. and Mrs. 
Marley had entertained company to some extent, and 
their drawing-room had been the scene of some 
pleasant re-unions, but they had never yet given a 
formal dinner party. But the idea of this species 
of hospitality had been in Arthur's mind for some 
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time back, and the occasion of the baptism of his 
son and heir was just about the best opportunity 
that could have been devised for getting up an ai&ir 
of the kind, and on a scale of considerable magnifi- 
cence. Mrs. Marley would have been content with a 
christening party of a much less showy description, 
but she was a gentle, peaceable, and not very self- 
assertive person, and, with a little mild coercion, 
not very difficult to put down. 

" Nervous ? nonsense ! what have you to fear ? 
haven't you Clara ? She'll show you how to manage 
everything, and tell you all you need to know. We 
must begin some time, you know, to give dinners 
like other people, and you must see what a chance 
it is to have Clara beside you while you're gaining 
experience." 

Baby was to be baptized when he was a month 
old, and the party was arranged for the Wednesday 
following. On the Wednesday of the preceding 
week Jeanie had a letter from her old home. It 
contained sad news ; her father was ill, he had been 
seized with a stroke of paralysis. The shock had 
been a comparatively slight one, but he had not 
rallied so readily as- had been expected. He was 
perfectly conscious, and his power of speech was 
scarcely affected. He had been speaking a deal 
about his absent child, and had expressed a strong 
desire to see her and her baby both, if they were 
able to stand the fatigue of coming to him. 

" My father, my dear, loving, kind old father, you 
ill, dangerously ill, and I not beside you ! I wil 
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come to you to-night, and I will nurse yon, and, 
please God, yon shall soon be well again. Baby 
shall go too ; we are both of ns strong and weD, the 
weather is fine, and the distance is not great" 

Mis. Sinton, her only companion on this occasion, 
gave a short admonitory congh. ''My dear, your 
feelings do yon credit^ but yon forget — ** 

''What? Oh yes, the baptism. Mnst we wait 
till Monday morning ? The ceremony might be put 
off, bat it wonld canse the minister inconvenience, 
and my mother wonld hardly hold ns excosed for 
leaving home before the rite was performed ; I have 
heard her say it is snch an unlucky thing to take a 
baby from home before it has been baptized." 

Mrs. Sinton's face wore a look of mild superioriiy 
as she answered, " Your mother, good woman, will, 
of course, possess the superstitious notions common 
to her class. It is very good of you to respect her 
little foibles. But your visit must be deferred a 
few days from still other considerations than the 
convenience of one person and the prejudices of 
another; you cannot go till after the pariy." 

" TlQ after the party • Indeed, that shall not be ; 
do you think I could defer my visit for such a 
frivolous reason, or that I could have feasting and 
merriment in my house while my fether was lying 
ill — ^perhaps — no, not that^ but ill, seriously ill? 
The party must wait ; if all's well here, fiither shall 
see us on Monday." 

Mrs. Sinton was hardly prepared for such inde- 
pendence of action on the part of her gentle sister- 
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in-law. Her dark brow contracted as she said 
slowly and with emphasis, " Your husband will not 
be pleased." 

*' He will be sorry, I know, on my father's account, 
and perhaps a Uttle vexed at having his arrange- 
ments set aside, but displeased he will not be. I 
think I am sure of his ready consent to my going 
the very earliest possible moment ; he is not unkind 
or unfeeling." 

Clara^s lips curved into a smile peculiarly sar- 
castic and slightly sceptical, but she made no verbal 
answer. 

For a moment Jeanie felt annoyed, but grief for 
her father's condition swallowed up all meaner 
thoughts. She rose with the open letter still in her 
hand, and went to seek her husband. She found 
him in his study. She did not speak, but handed 
him the letter, and stood quietly by while he read. 

"My dear, this is very unfortunate, very. I'm 
extremely sorry for you. Poor old man, it's quite 
shocking. You must go and see him some day 
soon, after this affair of baby's is over. You'll go 
and stay with them a bit, and I'll try to come for 
you to bring you home. We can spare you not so 
badly when we have Clara." 

" Seeing you have Clara now, couldn't you spare 
me at once, or at least on Monday, after the child is 
named ? " 

" Impossible, my dear girl ; the party can't be 
put back now, when the guests are all invited, and 
it couldn't take place with you and baby away." 
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" And my father is to "wait till your convenience 
is served ! I may never see him ; how do you know 
he will survive till then f 

"Of course I don't know that he will; only 
people often have dangerous illnesses and recover 
from them. Besides, I make it a law, for myself 
and all that belongs to me, to do what is proper and 
becoming, without any regard to consequences." 

" Proper and becoming ! Oh, Arthur, is it possible 
you can be heartless ? " 

He looked as if he meant to be angry, but con- 
tented himself with being only surprised. "My 
love, you are excited just now, which accounts for 
your language being slightly inconsequential. I may 
tell you I have a special reason for the party taking 
place just on the day appointed. There's a gentle- 
man, a queer old chap, full of notions and specula- 
tions, but rich, almost a millionaire, who is to be one 
of the guests. He has been much taken with my 
theory of 'Thought Germs,' published in the last 
number of the ' Speculative Journal/ and he has 
ifought for an introduction to me through a mutual 
friend. He is going abroad for a month or two ; 
Wednesday is about the only day he could come 
down here, and I particularly wish the meeting to 
take place under my own roof. I hope for great 
things from this acquaintanceship, what things I 
need not detail to you just at present. I think I 
have said sufficient to show you that it is not in my 
power to grant your request, however willing I 
might be. But, Jeanie, you are not weeping ! My 
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wife's . bright eyes were never meant for tears. 
Come, let me kiss them away. See, I will do all 
that I can for you. I will write, expressing my 
deep sympathy with your family in their distress, 
and I will bid them telegraph if the doctor sees any 
symptoms of a fatal termination to your father's 
illness, and you shall be with them without a 
moment's unnecessary delay. I promise you this. 
There, that should set your mind at rest, and prove 
to you that I am not a very unkind person after all. 
He may get round, most likely he will, and it would 
have been a pity to have spoiled our party for little 
reason. This arrangement should keep your mind 
easy ; for I think from the tone of the letter, that 
taking even the worst view of the case, they don't 
apprehend any immediate danger. Now, child, sit 
down beside me here and write a letter to your 
mother. I'm busy just now, but I shaU write before 
the post goes, and yours shall be enclosed." 

Jeanie's lip still quivered, but she returned her 
husband's kiss, and silently did his bidding. She 
thought to herself as she bent over her writing, ''He 
is very kind and very considerate, and I am foolish 
and unreasonable." 

He, as he thought of her one moment before re- 
suming his work, said to himself, " She's a dear, 
affectionate little thing. She's perhaps got a will 
of her own, I rather think she has, but she's 
tractable enough with me ; only needs a little man- 
agement, that's all. And what a face she has, why 
I think it's positively growing lovelier every day. 
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I know half the men in the county envy me my 
beantifiil wife." 

It is tme, that when post time came, Jeanie had 
to remind her hushand of liis promise to write; but 
he had an engrossing piece of work on hand, so no 
wonder that so many little matters escaped his mind. 
With his wife 8 help, the letter was despatched in 
time. With the return post an answer came. The old 
man was sinking; there was not now much hope 
that he would rally, but he might linger for weeks. 
He was still quite conscious, and sent a message to 
his daughter to the effect that he wearied for her, 
and hoped she would come as early as she felt strong 
or could be spared. Strong enough ! she could have 
gone to the world's end to reach her other's bed- 
side, but the being spared was another matter. She 
did not renew her appeal to her husband, she felt it 
would have been in vain. She waited patiently 
while the day passed. Sabbath came, and the proud 
parents offered their fiist-bom for baptism. The 
ceremony was, of course, performed in the Free 
Church of the place, of which church Mr. and Mrs. 
Marley were members. 

There had been a little difficulty in r^ard to 
baby's name. Jeanie wished him to be called by 
his £ELther's name, but papa himself had a different 
notion. 

"We shan't call him Arthur, wife, if you please, 
well reserve the honour. There's a man whose 
friendship I particularly wish to gain, I told you of 
before, who is coming from London for little 
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other reason than to be introduced to me, William 
Delmar, his name is ; we'll call our little one that. 
He's a philosopher and a good man, I believe, a& 
well as a rich one. It will be paying him a delicate 
compliment, and he will make an admirable god- 
father for our child." 

The young mother did not quite like having her 
little son named after a stranger, but it was a small 
matter after all, and since her husband wished it 
was not that reason sufficient why she should, after 
a very natural moment of hesitation, smile a gracious 
acquiescence ? 

Wednesday came at length, a day much longed 
for by every member of the household ; by Arthur 
and Mrs. Sinton, that they might reap their reward 
for their very considerable skill and ingenuity in 
providing for their guests, in a brilliant and suc- 
cessful party ; by the servants, that they might rest 
from their extra exertions and enjoy the excitement 
of the grand doings ; but by the young mistress only 
that the uncongenial task might be performed and 
she set free. The dinner proved to be a splendid 
affair, and the party altogether was a complete suc- 
cess. The host had never appeared to better ad- 
vantage, he was the admiration of all the ladies,, 
even the unmarried ones. 

" How very handsome he is, and gay and clever,** 
thought his wife to herself, as she gazed at him 
as he stood the centre of an admiring group, whom 
he was delighting with his witty sallies. She her- 
self was very lovely, though she thought not of that; 
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A little pale and pensive, but only the more inter- 
esting on that account, her sweet thoughtfulness, 
in the estimation of the guests^ well became her 
joung motherhood. 

Mrs.«Sinton, too, was much admired. She looked 
a very splendid personage indeed, though with her 
commanding carriage and rich dress she seemed 
almost too grand for that small though elegant 
drawing-room. With all her splendour she was very 
affable. The charm of her manner completed the 
conquests her noble deportment had begun, and she 
was by some considered a finer-looking women than 
the beautiful but quiet little hostess. 

The truth is, Mrs. Marley did not that evening 
fihine toi the best advantage. She could not banish 
from her mind the haunting thought that it was 
heartless, sinful in her, to be feasting and making 
merry while her father lay dying. There is still 
another, the baby, whose appearance remains to be 
duly chronicled. The youthful Master William 
Delmar Marley made his entrance with much pomp 
and circumstance. He behaved exceedingly well 
duriQg his stay; allowed himself to be kissed 
and fondled by all the ladies and called a dear pet, 
a sweet little love, and his papa's very image. He 
bore it with great equanimity, stared at them all to 
the best of his ability, then retired from the scene, 
bearing with him the golden opinions of the guests 
assembled to do him honour. 

"Your godson takes after you already, Mr. 
Delmar," said one present, " he's a philosopher in 
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long clothes, he takes all the kissing and fussing^ 
with so much unconcern. Praise has no power to 
move his steadfast mind." 

The gentleman addressed, the guest of the evening,, 
was in appearance a rather remarkable man. He 
was under sixty, tall and spare, with a peculiarly 
shaped head, still thickly covered with black and 
curling locks. He had a fine face, but his features 
wore an uneasy, shifting expression, so that, look at 
him when you liked, he never seemed quite the same 
as when you had looked before. He was an author ; 
he was accounted clever, but eccentric, and was 
supposed to be very wealthy, which is about all wo 
know of him at present. 

The brilliant evening was over, the guests had 
departed, and host and hostess were alone. He 
was in high spirits, and as a consequence very 
eloquent and slightly loquacious. 

" Everything went on splendidly, everybody was. 
pleased and everybody admired. Since we have 
shown so much talent for this sort of thing we 
must not let it rust. I think I made an impression 
on that fine old chap from London. I expected to 
let him be talker in chief, but he did not seem to 
wish it, he seemed disposed to listen to me, and I don't 
think I have let him go away with his desire un- 
gratified. Clara does arrange things beautifully,, 
there's a good share of the success of the evening 
due to her exertions. It is a comfort to have 
her skill and experience to help one. I trust you 
will learn as much as you can from her, my dear; 
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since we have begun so fairly we are likely to 
do this sort of thing oftener now. And I mustn't 
forget to say that you did very well, too, and you 
looked — ^well, I never saw you look better. I believe 
I have the loveliest wife and the most lady-like 
isister of any man in the country." 

" That may be, but, Arthur, I want to speak to • 
you about something else." Her voice was tremu- 
lous, and her cheek was pale and weary-looking as 
the fading flowers in her hair. 

'' I had a letter from home to-night," she began. 
" Oh, by-the-way — indeed, had you ? What's the 
news, then ? Is he any better ?" 
" He is worse." 

"Is it so? Poor, poor man, I am very sorry. 
You want to go to him ; you shall go at once, I shall 
not break my promise. To-morrow, after you are 
rested, or to-day rather, for it is morning now, you 
shall go, and I'll drive you over to the station 
myself. Pd go with you, only I've an article that 
must be finished this week, but if you see any 
immediate danger, just drop me a note, and I'll 
come to you at all hazards." 

The afternoon of that same day saw Jeanie, 
accompanied by her baby and a young nursemaid, 
once more under her father's roof. The old man lay 
on his humble bed ; disease had aged him fast ; his 
once robust frame was utterly prostrated, and the 
stamp of approaching death was plainly visible on 
his wan face. 

"Isna that her step, her voice?" said he to his 
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wife, who watched by his bedside, as the outside 
door was softly opened, and voices were heard in 
the outer room ; and the old man made an ineffectual 
effort to raise himself on his pillow, while a gleam of 
joy and hope sparkled in his eye. "I'm sure it's 
her, my ain bairn, my lovin' dutifu* dochter; bring her 
in this verra meenit, bring her in. . . . Jeanie, my 
dochter Jeanie, may He be thanked, ye hae come at 
last !" and the withered head was pressed close to 
the fresh young heart, and the fair, strong arms 
supported the poor, palsied frame. 

'* Oh, my father, my father 1" she moaned, in an 
agony of grief. 

"My bairn, dinna, dinna greet," murmured the 
dying father, seeking to soothe his sorrowing chUd. 
Jeanie strove to check her emotion lest it might be 
hurtful to her parent, and though her heart felt like 
to burst, she repressed the rising sob, and began 
quietly stroking the scant gray hairs on the dear 
head that lay on her breast. He motioned with his 
hand, and she softly laid him back on his pillow. 
For a space he lay with his eyes closed, and the 
watchers feared that the exertion had been too much 
for him. At length he opened his eyes, and his 
vision was clearer than it had been for many days, 
His right hand hung helpless by his side, but he 
stretched forth the other in mute appeal. Jeanie 
understood him, and answered by taking it, and 
pressing it softly in both of hers. 

"I'm gaun hame, Jeanie, dinna worra for me, 
I'm gaun tae a happy, happy hame. Your baby, 
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where's your baby, ye bae brocht bim ? Bring bim 
tae me^ that I may gie bim my blessing." 

Tbey brougbt tbe cbild near, and tbe dim eyes 
gazed long and lovingly on tbe young, unconscious 
£Etce. '* He is like my ain bairn, be bas ber moutb 
and ber bonny een. May Him above bless tbe 
bairn, and guard bim frae a' scaitb." 

Witb a movement at once most solemn and 
affecting, be laid bis band upon tbe baby's bead, 
and bis lips moved in silent prayer. 

Tbe old man lingered still a few days, and bis 
last bours were sweetly sootbed by the attentions of 
bis favourite daughter. Jeanie had a talent for 
nursing, which was by no means shared by other 
members of her family. Her mother was kindly 
but fussy, ber sisters helpful but awkward, and 
between them that most needful thing in a sick-room, 
quiet and rest, was not easily obtained. It was 
pleasant for the dying man to lie in peace through 
those still autumn days, with no voice, no sound to 
break the calm repose, and with that dear, loving, 
gentle one always beside him. The old gardener 
bad all bis life been a man of few words, and to the 
last be continued the same. 

One afternoon Jeanie sat by the window, nursing 
ber baby. Her father slept, the little one was very 
still, and the young mother was thinking, and 
silently weeping for the beloved parent whose life 
was slowly but steadily ebbing away. 

" Jeanie T 

It was ber father who spoke. She rose, laid ber 
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now sleeping child on .the bed, and bent over the 
old man's pillow. 

" Jeanie, I'm gaun tae lea' ye a' sune, maybe the 
nicht, but first I maun hae a word wi* you, yersel'. 
Maister Marley hasna come tae see me, an' he said 
he wad, did he no ?" 

A painful flush mounted to her face as she 
answered, " Yes, father, he himself said he would 
come ; but it was only the day before yesterday that 
I let him know you were so far spent. He has not 
had much time yet; I'm sure he will be here 
to-morrow at the latest." 

''The mom may be ower late I wad like tae 
hae a word or twa wi* him." He looked up in her 
face, and asked, with a shaking but earnest voice, 
" Jeanie, my dochter, are ye happy in yer married 
life ?" 

The quick blood spread itself over neck and brow, 
and for a moment she did not answet. Then she 
lifted her eyes, and said, in low but distinct tones, 
" Yes, father." 

" Yer husband is a' that ye could wish ?" 

'' He is very kind, and he is better than I can ever 
deserve." 

"Is he a Christian, Jeanie?" 

" He is a member of the Free Church, father." 

" Aweel, but is he a Christian ? Has he gotten 
the new life intil his soul ? Has he been renewed 
in the inward man ? Has he been bom again ?" 

" Father, I do not know." 

" Ah ! my bairn, that is the main thing, after a'. 

10 
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Unless he has nndergone that saving chas^, your 
happiness an' his rests on an unstable foundation. 
Te pray for him without doubt; weel, keep on 
praying, an' ne'er rest till he's a new creature. 
Speak tae him aboot gude, an' gently influence him 
in every womanly way. Dinna fiul in your duty 
towards him, Jeanie, if ye hae ony regard for your 
ain weel&re as well as hifl> an' the weel&re o' your 
&mily, an' ye wad hae a clear conscience when ye 
come tae dee. Dae ye yer best for him, an' ye 
may be the means o' his conversion; we hae the 
authority of the apostle Paul for hoping sae ; that 
honour and glory is sometimes given to the believing 
wife. I ance had ither hopes, that ye wad hae 
married ane ye ance kenned, wha was a true 
Christian. But it wasna tae be, an' maybe what has 
happened is better ordained. It was against my 
mind that ye married as ye did, an' I have thocht 
whiles since that I should hae spoken oot aboot Mn 
Stratheam, an' sae gien ye your free choice." 
Mr. Stratheam, father, what of him V 
He liked ye, bairn, he wad hae made ye his 
wife if ye had waited for him. I was aye sure o' it, 
an' Tm certain, noo, for I hae had a letter &ae him 
sin' ye have married. Ahj I see I was wrang, vera 
wrang no tae speak oot. May Heaven forgie me, 
and overrule for gude my sinfu' weakness ; an' may 
He Himsel' be your portion an' your strength, my 
puir bairn." 

He woidd have continued speaking, but his 
daughter, with a mighty effort staying the tide of 
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thought and feeling that came surging over her 
soul, gently laid him back on his pillow^ and 
besought him to rest. 

" I hae just anither word tae say, Jeanie. I'm 
strong the now, let me say it, and be dune. I 
want to tell ye o* the wrang I did ye a year gane 
by, an' tae hear ye say ye forgie me. Yer mother 
said ye liked Maister Marley, an' had forgotten the 
ither ane. I was vexed an' disappointed, but, no 
tae mak' dispeace, I held my tongue. I saw my 
duty, but I did it not. I shouldna hae left it tae 
ithers, ta^ let the richt be kent. Weakly, cruelly, 
though I thocht nae o' that, I was silent when I 
should hae spoken; Jeanie, my darling bairn, say 
that ye forgie me, an' that I have not a'thegither 
wrecked your happiness." 

She soothed him as best she could. '' That is all 
over now, father. I alone was responsible for my 
marriage ; had I not liked Mr. Marley very much, 
I trust I would never have become his wife. He 
has been to me a kind and loving husband. I will 
take your advice to heart, dear father, and try to 
be to him all that a loving and believing wife 
ought." 

" Pray for strength, Jeanie, for grace an' strength, 
an' they wiU be gien ye." 

There was silence for a space, then the old man. 
went on. 

" Be gude few yer mither, Jeanie ; I ken ye were 
aye that, aye gentle an' patient; but I mean, 
whene'er ye come in contact wi' her noo, be mair* 

10—2. 
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patient an' forbearin' than ever. She's gettin' auld 
an' frail, an' maybe a wee thocht mair apt than 
ever tae say things she disna just mean. I hae 
whiles thocht that she spoke ower muckle an' ower 
steevely, but I hae seen noo that ane may gang as 
faur astray wi' haudin' his tongue as anither does 
by using it ower muckle." 

Arthur Marley arrived the next morning, but the 
invalid was too far spent to be able to do more than 
press his hand. He died that same day. Surrounded 
by his weeping family, with a serene and happy look 
upon his worn face, he slowly and peacefully passed 
away. 

There is sometimes more strife and heartburnings 
when a poor man dies, and leaves behind him a few 
pounds or an acre or two, than when a lordly 
heritage is being divided. But there was nothing of 
all that in the present case. The old man had left 
verbal instructions only in regard to the disposal of 
his savings; but these were attended to to the 
letter. The control of the money, about a hundred 
pounds, was vested in the mother; it was in her 
power to do with it as she thought best Their loss 
did not entail so much alteration of circumstances 
on the Monroe family as might have been anticipated. 
It was foimd that Mr. Lewis was willing the widow 
and son of the deceased should continue the charge 
of the gardens, although at a lower salary than had 
been paid to the head of the house. Mr. Lewis was 
by no means self-hurtful in his generosity. John, 
the only son, and the eldest of the family, was now 
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a stalwart man. In disposition he was a little like 
his father, steady, and taciturn, and thoroughly 
reliable. He was not disposed to marry, at least, as 
yet he had shown no symptoms of any inclination 
that way. He was devotedly attached to his 
mother, and expressed himself as desirous that she 
should keep house for him as long as she lived. 
Marion, the eldest daughter, had been engaged to be 
married, with the consent of both parents, to a decent 
lad who owned a small farm in the neighbourhood. 
The wedding was to take place at the new year, the 
favourite season for such festivities among the 
Scotch peasantry. Maggie, the other daughter, had 
a sweetheart too, as she well deserved to have, for 
she was a fair specimen of a laughing-faced, winsome 
Scotch lassie; but her laddie had not yet wealth 
enough to buy the plenishing, and she was well 
content for his sake to " bide a wee." So for the 
present she would remain in the old home along 
with her brother and widowed mother. 

Jeanie was glad to see her kin so well provided 
for. She would have been proud to have rendered 
help, but she found that pecuniary help, at least, 
was neither wanted nor required. Arthur acted 
very kindly. He insisted on having the funeral, a 
very costly one, at least in the estimation of those 
simple people, conducted at his expense ; and he did 
everything for the bereaved family that kindness 
could suggest. He gave them all a pressing 
invitation to come and stay with him for an 
indefinite period, and bade them think of him as 
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one of the family, and who had the family interests 
very dearly at heart. 

Jeanie did not say much ; she promised to write 
to them often, and bade them write to her whenever 
they felt inclined. She delighted Marion's heart 
with hints of a handsome wedding gift she was 
preparing for her, and promised to be present on the 
occasion, if at all in her power ; and she made the 
younger sister equally happy by engaging to mate- 
rially help the plenishing. 

But, all these arrangements for their comfort 
notwithstanding, the poor widow could not be 
consoled. Bitterly she mourned for the husband of 
her youth ; she even thought she might have failed 
in some wifely duty, that she might have been 
kinder and more yielding in her demeanour towards 
him. 

"But Gude kens," she sobbed, "an* he kent 
himsel' that a' the time I could hae lain doon my 
life for his r 

Jeanie had never understood her mother better 
nor loved her so dearly as she did when she heard 
her bemoan herself so over her husband's death- 
bed. 

It was a beautiful autumn morning on which 
Mr. and Mrs. Marley took their departure from 
Kilnaclutha to return to their own home. Jeanie 
cast a long, lingering look on the old house, and 
away beyond, her 'gaze travelled towards the old 
churchyard where her father lay buried, and she 
thought to herself with a sad heart, that never in 
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all the years to come could the old home be the 
same old home to her, never any more. 



CHAPTER VIL 

" Who first invented work, and bound the free 

And hoUday-rej Dicing spirit down 
To the ever-haunting importunity 

Of business in the green fields and the town, 
Toplough, loom, anvu, spade, — and, oh ! most sad, 

To that dry drudgery at the desk's dead wood ? 

Who but the beins unblest, alien from good, 
Sabbathless Satan ! ne who his unglad 

Task ever pUes 'mid rotatory burnings, 
That round and round incalculably reel — . 
For wrath divine hath made him like a wheel 

In that red reahn from which are no retumings ; 
Where, toiling and turmoiling, ever and aye, 
He and his thoughts keep pensive working day." 

Chables Lamb. 

Two years ha4 come and gone, bringing with them 
few changes to the inmates of Femyhill Cottage. 
Arthur and Jeanie still dwelt there, and Mrs. Sinton 
still remained in their household to continue to the 
young wife the benefit of her skill ^nd experience 
and very extensive knowledge of the usages of so- 
ciety. Her pupil had now become quite conversant 
with such matters, for during the years that have 
gone by since we saw her last they had lived more in 
the world and had entertained much company. The 
dinner-party given on the occasion of little Willie's 
baptism was the beginning of it ; since then there 
had ensued a constant series of inviting and being 
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invited There bad been a neceMsaiy cessation of 
operaiioDS during the summer months^ but now the 
winter waa approaching, all the ajrmptoma of reno- 
vated activity were making thenuselves apparent 
An extra impetus had been given to the society- 
loving inclination, by the tact that Willie's godfather, 
Mr. Delmar, the philosopher and millionaire, had left 
London to take up his abode in the neighbourhood, 
solely, as Arthur proudly asserted, on account qf the 
friendship that had sprung up between that fine old 
gentleman and himself. It must not be supposed 
that this company-keeping was Jeanie's doing, for 
the truth is, it was not at all to her liking* But of 
what avail were her remonstrances when her hus- 
band and his sister had their minds strongly set 
in one direction ? But for the baby, Jeanie's life 
would have been less happy, her bliss less complete, 
than in the early day» of her mamed life. Leta 
true woman have a child — ^her own child — ^to occupy 
herself with, and she will patiently put up with, or, 
perhaps, &il to perceive, things that would other- 
wise cause her much discomfort, 

Willie had become a bright, active little fellow, 
just beginning to walk and to get into mischief. 
He was his father's pride, and the joy and comfort 
of his mother's life. 

Arthur was getting on, so he said; and he had 
need, for the family expenditure had more than 
doubled, and the demands of society on his leisure 
were so frequent that he found less time to devote 
to his work. 
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This new way of living had little to recommend 
it to Jeanie as a substitute for that which had de- 
parted. It was all very well for Arthur and Clara 
who were fitted by nature and habit to shine in 
society, but for her who was bom and reared in the 
humbler walks of life, the glare and glitter of the 
world had few attractions. Her ideas of domestic 
bliss were a quiet, pleasant home, the abode of 
earnest, honest and contented hearts, with leisure to 
think and feel and pray, with sweet duties and 
happy cares to make the hours fly swiftly ; and she 
thought, with a sigh, that all this had been hers 
" before Clara came." 

Jeanie had come to associate Mrs. Sinton with 
much of her present discomfort. Arthur had seemed 
quite happy in their quiet and simple life up till 
the day on which his sister crossed their threshold. 
It was evident from the first that she exercised great ' 
influence over her brother, and it had been equally 
apparent that she did not use that influence for 
good, not at least to promote the comfort of his 
family. She was an imperious, haughty, self-willed 
and arrogant woman, expecting — ^almost claiming — 
the deference of every one with whom she came in 
contact ; but such was her charm of manner, that 
her hauteur only passed for high breeding, and by 
those who did not know her too well, she was liked 
as well as admired. 

She had a little fortune, and by her skill in the 
management of it, she contrived to make it do the 
duty of a much larger one. She was luxurious in 
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her habitB, aad was supposed to be a verjr extras 
▼agant person; but this was partly a mistake, for 
with her own she was never extravaganl 

Poor little Jeanie was one of the few who had 
come to know Mrs. Sinton too well to like her very 
mack The young wife, although really a very 
gentle and amiable creature, was not altogether a 
meekHspirited one. She had proud blood in her 
veins which, under a sense of injury, mounted to 
her &jr brow, and combed to the tip of a tongue 
nimble by nature, but becoming sharper through 
some recent practice. 

Nothing could have seemed sweeter and more 
sisterly than Claia's disposition when she first came 
to live with her brother and his wife. Jeanie had 
responded to this show of affection with all her 
simple heart, and had striven to make her house a 
home for the joung, childless widow. But even 
then, home had never seemed so much like home 
since the arrival of the new inmate. Its pleasant 
privacy was gone; husband and wife now had seldom 
a quiet hour alone, Claza was always by their fireside. 
What was even worse, Arthur didn't seem to mind; 
he didn't seem to miss the little confidential domestic 
talks and quiet solitary strolls with the wife of his 
love, that had been so pleasant It is true the little 
talks had been of rare occurrence, fer most com- 
monly the time was spent in giving Arthur an 
opportunity of airing his marvellous eloquence and 
elocution* Tet these were happy hours fer Jeanie; 
she could look in his eyes with a face as glowing as 
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his own, she could press his arm, and in many small 
ways give expression to her love and admiration, 
and all this with no curious eyes to note her doings. 

When Clara became a sharer in their walks and 
talks, these wifely endearments ceased. Jeanie 
was shy and undemonstrative to the world, and 
would as soon have thought of becoming a Mormon 
as of pressing her husband's hand when any one 
was by. 

Arthur missed these love-tokens for a time or two, 
but the privation was more than made up to him in 
the gratification of having an additional listener. 
It is doubtful if Clara was quite as much wrapt up 
in admiration of her brother's parts as was his 
patient wife. Most likely she was not, for she was 
very selfish, and people of her stamp seldom see 
much to admire in even their nearest and dearest. 

The afiection between the two women thus situ- 
ated did not increase with time. On Clara's side it 
began with liking her sister-in-law well enough. 
This was a great deal for her, for she had been very 
much annoyed and affironted with her brother for 
throwing himself away on a poor girl, when any 
lady in the land would have been proud to wed 
him. But when she came to know Jeanie person- 
ally, she was magnanimous enough to bear her no 
malice. 

" A simple guileless little thing, pretty enough, I 
dare say, to explain, if not to excuse, his folly in 
marrying her. She'll never do anything to help 
him; that's certain; but she need not altogether 
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retard his progress. Ill take her in hand for 
Arthnr^s sake ; shell be quite dodle, I should judge, 
and he may make his way yet in spite of that one 
£dse step/' 

Mrs. Sinton had come to her brother's house ex- 
pecting to be real if not nominal mistress there. 

^ What eould that ignorant country girl know ? 
Arthur would be only too glad, after a year's trial 
of her incompetence, to have his house managed for 
him in proper fashion." 

And it was not the least of Jeanie's trials to hear 
her husband, all the time of their early housekeep- 
ing; professing himself delighted with her house- 
wifely skill and good management^ and then, when 
hi« sister came, dilating on the advantage of having 
her beside them to correct the effects of his wife's 
youth and inexperience. Tet, despite this little in- 
consistency, Arthur had fsiith in his wife's ability, 
to some extent at least, and showed the same by 
many a mark of attention and respect. The ser- 
vants, too, had sense to know that they had a good 
and capable mistress, and treated her with all due 
deference; and in company, her gentle, lady-like 
demeanour, combined with her extreme beauty, won 
for her both love and praise. 

When Clara came to note the estimation in which 
Mrs. Marley was really held, she began to fear she 
had been a little too hasty in judging of her cha- 
racter. She was not the soft^ yielding, unsophisti- 
cated girl Mrs. Sinton had supposed. She was a 
quickwitted and high-spirited woman, pliable 
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enough in the hands of those she loved, but not 
incapable of holding her own with all others. 

The young and handsome widow knit her brows 
over this discovery. Marvellous, that a creature 
of such mean birth and breeding should have the 
mannere and appeaxance of a lady bom and reared ! 
Clara's own parentage was rather obscure, but she 
had forgotten the fact, and, from long habit, had 
come to think and speak of herself as a very exalted 
personage indeed She was a fine-looking woman, 
admitted so to be on all hands, yet there could 
not exist a doubt that her sister-in-law was the 
more beautiful of the two. 

It isn't a wholesome atmosphere for some women 
to be in the continual presence of another whose 
attractions they know to be superior to their own ; 
and Mrs. Sinton was one of this class. Jeanie exer* 
cised a by no means undue influence over her hus- 
band, but such as it was, that husband's sister 
bitterly grudged it to her. She had always been a 
power and an authority with her brother, and it was 
not pleasant to be made to fear that her kingdom 
was departing and her power being shared with 
another. What wonder that, in course of time, she 
came to dislike her brother's wife, and to show her 
dislike as only an enraged and self-wiLled woman 
can. 

Jeanie bore the infliction with considerable meek- 
ness, not altogether in silence it is true, but at least 
she did not retaliate, and she did not annoy her 
husband with a recital of Clara's unkindnesses^ 
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though she might ahnost have been justified in so 
doing. She behaved in a fidrly gentle and forbear- 
ing spirit to the troublesome inmate of her house- 
hold, but she could not help feeling, and feeling 
bitterly, that it had been a sad day for her and for 
her husband as well^ though he might not so esteem 
it, the day on which Oftia Sinton passed under their 
roof-tree. 

Clara's influence with her brother was ahnost as 
great now as it had been in thdjr moro youthful 
years. He might now have broken the bonds that 
had trammelled his early life, but he did not make 
the effort, and as a consequence they were riveted 
on him fiister than ever. It was probable that, as 
in most other things, Clara was the leading spirit in 
the course of company-keeping that had now set in, 
but in this it was not very dear which was the 
prime mover, for they seemed to have but one mind 
between them. 

There was another matter attendant upon all this 
gaiety which troubled Jeanie — ^they were living 
beyond their income, she was sure of it, though her 
husband could hardly be brought to acknowledge 
the fiftct. Their household expenditure now was 
very different from the modest simple housekeeping 
of their first year of married life. Economy, ^ the 
cottage virtue," was too mean a thing for Mrs. Sinton 
to practise, except in a very private and genteel way, 
or to permit being practised in her neighbourhood. 
It was not surprising that dear Jeanie should be 
inclined that way^ her upbringing explained it, but 
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she was sure her brother would agree with her that 
for them to be mixed up in that sort of thing was 
very unpleasant. 

Jeanie would have let them do as they liked in 
the matter of spending money if only she had been 
sure that her husband did not exceed his resources, 
but latterly she had good reason to fear that he did 
spend more than he earned. Not having a regular 
profession, his means of Uvelihood were rather pre- 
carious, and depended solely on his own exertions. 
But he was less devoted to his work and less sys- 
tematic in his manner of working than he had 
formerly been. He could earn a considerable sum 
by a day's sober effort, but then the next day he 
was " too tired," or he was going out, or there was 
" company" coming: 

Living beyond their income ! Poor Jeanie, poor 
simple; upright, honest heart, her brain seemed 
scorched by the baleful' fire of that horrible and 
haunting thought. She could work, she could starve, 
she could do anything honest, but she could not be 
in debt. What should she do, how bring her hus- 
band to a sense of his error ? She had spoken to 
him, entreated him to ooQsider his ways, offered to 
make every personal retrenchment in her power^ 
and to help him to make the sacrifices needful on his 
part. It never struck her that Arthur could have 
less a horror of debt than she herself was imbued 
withk She supposed it only necessary to place his 
condition clearly before him, for him to repent and 
amend his ways. But she was speedily imdeoeived. 
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At first he was inclined to pronounce it '' all a mis- 
take" on Jeanie's part, but on certain telling fi«5ts 
being placed before him, he admitted that it might 
be true, and if so, that he would certainly " see 
about it." 

" But, husband, since our present style of life 
involves so much extra expenditure, had we not 
better go back to the old ways ? We were very 
happy, were we not, when we went less into society ? 
and there was no danger then of our running into 
debt." 

" My dear, that sort of life was not living, it was 
only vegetating." 

"And I thought you were so happy; oh, Ar- 
thur !" 

"So I was, really, I did not mean that. You 
were a dear little wife, and made our quiet home 
very pleasant to me. But consider ; I am fond of 
society and fitted to shine in it ; it surely proved 
the depth of my affection fot you, when, for your 
sake, I was willing to forego the pleasures I loved, 
to spend a whole year with you in retirement. But 
I can't be expected to bury myself for ever, you 
know. You yourself like to see me being appreci- 
ated ; I know you do. Besides, Clara would not 
submit to relinquishing society, though we were 
ever so willing." 

"Is Clara's will always to be the rule of your 
life ?" Jeanie would have indignantly asked, but she 
restrained herself. 

" Then what is to be done ?" was all she did say. 
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" Done ! what about ? Oh, yes, I forgot. Why, 
we must just live as we're doing — I mean in the 
way of expenditure ; we can't help oniselves, we 
can't turn back now. But don't look so sorrowful, 
little wife, I don't mean to bring you and our noble 
boy to poverty just yet. I must work harder, that's 
alL I have a piece of work on hand just now that, 
if I could get finished before Christmas, would keep 
the pot boiling for a long time to come. But really 
there are so many calls on one's time, that I am not 
so far forward as I'd like to be. I've a commission, 
too, for a portrait of our neighbour. Sir James ; but 
that, you know, is not the sort of work I like best. 
I prefer literature to painting, so it'll be a consider- 
able time before I find myself at liberty to under- 
take that task. Will you come with me to my 
study ? and 111 read you a choice bit that I wrote 
yesterday. When my manuscript is finished, Jeanie, 
and sold for four or five hundred pounds-^— it will 
fetch four at the very least — ^I shall buy you some- 
thing handsome, a nice little pony phaeton, I think, 
with a pair of spanking grays. I saw a pair at 
Seymour's yesterday that would be just the thing. 
I have been thinking, too, that our house is scarcely 
large enough, or commodious enough for our present 
needs. It's a tidy little place to be sure, and we 
have been very happy in it ; we would be sorry to 
have to leave it, I know, but one has to make sacri* 
fices sometimes. There's a fine house up on the 
bill, Bosehall House, that I've had an eye on for 
sometime. It isn't occupied at present, a^d Tm 

11 
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told I might have it at a very reasonable rent; don't 
you think I might speak to the landlord about giving 
this one up 1 Ah, I see you want to make sure that 
we can afford to make the change. Well, I daresay 
you are right ; and I know, too, that I am a lucky fel- 
low in having such a prudent, sensible little wife to 
take care of me, and check my fanciful flights. Will 
you come then 7 and 111 harrow your feelings with 
a recital of inquisitorial horrors, which is my pre- 
sent theme. Give me your arm, then, ladye fair. 

" ' He took her by the lilye-white hand, 
And he led her away from her native land ;' " 

sang Arthur, in merry mood. But a thought struck 
him, and he stopped suddenly : '* Oh, by the way, 
how unfortunate ; I quite forgot I had promised to 
drive over to our friend Delmar's this afternoon, to 
help him plan that laying out of his grounds. I 
mustn't £eu1 to keep my appointment with him, for 
he's one of the best friends I have. It's a pity I 
did not mind it in time to save you a disappoint- 
ment, but you shaU come in to-morrow instead, and 
that'll do just as welL Ta, ta, darling. I shan't 
stay long, to please you ; I shall be home in good 
time ior dinner. And about the matter we were 
talking of, never trouble your sober little brain 
about it; it will'all come right, never you fear." 

With a kiss and a wave of the hand he was gone, 
leaving his wife amused, but slightly angry, half- 
way up the stair leading to his study. 

Jeanie bad made many an appeal to him since on 
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the subject of their expenditure, but he repelled 
them in much the same way. His light-heartedness 
was proof against the most woeful pictures of their 
poverty-stricken condition. 

" But, Arthur, we are actually running into debt," 
she remonstrated on one occasion when her husband 
was performing one of his customaiy pieces of ex- 
travagance. 

He laughed, and would have replied in his 
thoughtless, easy fashion, but his sister answered 
for him — 

" Jeanie, pray don't make use of such expressions, 
they are very low, and not at all becoming a lady. 
You may have been made familiarized with them 
in your father's house, but " 

" My father's house ! the people there were better 
and honester and richer, too, than the people in this 
house ; for they never owed any man a farthing. 
They wotdd have starved first" And with flushed 
cheeks the young wife bent over her boy to hide 
the weak tears that would come when any such 
reference was made to her kinsfolk. 

'' Clara, excuse me, but I don't like to hear you 
speak unkindly about my wife's family. They are 
really very worthy and deserving people, and if 
they aren't exactly in our line of life, that is no 
reason why we shouldn't speak of them, if it is 
necessary to refer to them, in a respectful way." 

''My dear Arthur, as I have no wish to make 
them in particular, or their class in general, the 
theme of my conversation, it is hardly worth while 

11—2 
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to ffWB me inleB to guide inj vpeeA. icgandb^ 
flbem. What I asid mu motety an ^^w^^i^^^^^ le- 
maifcy and I am noi de¥er oioiigh to aee that it 
waa a djgpaniging one." 

She locked cp with a decidedly eomhatiYe and 
eontsrovenU exjHiawion, hat ahe well knew that 
her hrother would not enter the listB with her. 

It was Teiy laiety^that he fimnd fiuilt with either 
her aajinga or doings, and when he did, he seemed 
the next minnie so sileneed and abashed nnder » 
sense of liis uresumpti on, that they appeared to 
diange phuses; he wearing the look of the party 



Ywom the roond of visiting and jdeasme-seeking^ 
in irfiich her husband and saster-in-law indulged^ 
Jeanie sometinies got herself excoaed on the sooio 
of staying beside het boy. With him in her 
hand, she would wander out to her old hannts 
in the woods. The days were stQl fine, and she 
would ait there for an hour or two with little Willie 
on her knea He would amuse himadf with the 
flowere she had gathered, whfle his mdther sat 
thinking with a shadow on her brow, and a tear 
in her bright eyei 

Two yean ago, how bright the wodd had been 
to her then! She had a pleasant home, a loving^ 
husband, and sweet hopes of a happy fbtme— the 
mingled joy of the wife and the mother. Why was 
her blow so sad ? Had not her hopes oome true ? 
Her home was still pleasant, her husband still 
lo¥ii^. She had many fioendsi, she was the re ve re d 
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mistress of a household, esteemed and loved by most, 
if not by all with whom she came into contact. All 
these blessings were hers, and it was much to be 
thankful for; but she had sorrows that made her 
weep in the midst of her joy. Her home was not 
490 happy as it once had been, and she felt that it 
could never be restored to the old condition while 
Clara Sinton dwelt there. For that lady's attitude 
towards herself she did not much care, but she 
•did bitterly regret the changes her presence had 
effected in their once comfortable and well-ordered 
home. 

Then their circumstances ; they were actually in 
-debt. They could not honestly procure their daily - 
bread. They had not reached the stage when 
tradesmen look suspicious, but they were fiust near- 
ingit 

Arthur took the matter lightly, as he did most 
things. *' I've an article lying by me that'll fetch 
twenty pounds at least, and that'll stave us o£^ 
won't it, Jeanie ?" 

But in the meantime it was very painful to that 
proud yotmg spirit, high-principled as she was — 
uncompromising and unnecessarily strict as some 
jnay consider her — to eat her bread on sufferanceii 
It was, in her case, almost literally bread and water 
that she did partake of. 

The members of the household wondered why its 
mistress declined to share as formerly in the dainties 
of the table ; and if Mrs. Sinton, at least, had sus- 
pected the real reason, she would have seized it as 
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a capital opporttmitj for the exerdse of her powers, 
of wit and sarcasnL 

All this was bad enough, yet was there worse 
behind. Her husband, her bright^ brilliant, loving 
husband (for he still was loving), was he quite 
the same as when they were married? Had he 
changed since then, or had she been mistaken in 
him from the first ? Had her love and admiration 
blinded her and led her into forming a too fstvourable 
estimate of his character? Alas! she had good 
reason to fear he had not changed at all ; he was. 
little different now from what he had been in the 
beginning of their courtship, only she had but lately 
begun to discern his character aright. 

When a young couple come together in marriage^ 
they have a great deal to learn concerning each 
other, a great many discoveries to make. Happy,, 
thrice happy they, to whom every added year of 
wedded life brings fresh disclosures of noble quali- 
ties. Very sweet is the sparkle in the wife's eye aa 
she notes some delicate trait of character, hitherto 
unobserved, some slender rill from the stream of 
goodness, till now undetected, by even the keen eye 
of love. But woe to the woman to whose dawning^ 
consciousness comes the fear that she has been mis- 
taken, deceived in the husband of her choice, the 
lover of her youth ! It may be only in little things* 
the knowledge comes ; or it may be that all along 
she has been wilfully blinded, yet all the same, alas L 
for her. 

Just as Heaven is sometimes kitider than men ex-» 
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pect, or perhaps deserve, and grants in the chosen 
mate something better and more fitting than even 
partial love had calculated on, so those doting indi- 
viduals who marry a piece of perfection are some- 
times brought to the sore distress of seeing their 
porcelain turn to common day. 

The woman, the high-minded, loving, true woman, 
who married because she believed her lover a kin- 
dred spirit, and who comes to see that he is not — 
bitter, bitter is the portion of her cup. Perhaps the 
moral of the matter is something like this : that it 
is well for young maidens to try the spirits. 

But Jeanie had not discovered herself to be in 
the miserable plight of the woman referred to above. 
Her husband was still, in her eyes, a character of 
much nobility and beauty. But she perceived with 
a sorrowing heart that he lacked one essential ele- 
ment to true manliness. He was not strong-minded. 
On the contrary, he was weak, easily influenced; 
he was vacillating as well, shifting and unstable. 

His wife was rather strong-minded, in aright and 
womanly way, and she might have swayed him for 
good ; but, unfortunately, there was a certain obsti- 
nacy of character about him which rendered him 
tractable only to the power that had gained the 
ascendancy over him in youth. His sister, a woman 
of much force of character, and of determined will, 
had had the moulding of his mind very much in her 
own hand. He had escaped from her for a few 
years, and while thus at large he had used his 
liberty to marry a wife of his own choosing, — the 
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only wise thing, perhaps, he had ever yet done. He 
had yielded himself awhile to the sweet leadings of 
his wife's gentle spirit, and he had been feeling him- 
self becoming a calmer, better man. 

But the change is not a radical one ; his old in- 
stincts, feelings, and desires are the same as ever; 
only for the time being they have been lulled to 
rest 

He might have been a good man had he not been 
a weak one ; there were more good than evil im- 
pulses implanted in his nature. He was kind and 
affectionate, fairly just in his dealings with his 
fellows, and charitable in his judgments regarding 
them. His countenance, manward, was very fair; 
pity it should never be raised to be illumined in the 
light and beauty that cometh from above. Pity, 
too, that he felt no want in his nature, no need (or 
change, no desire to be other than he was. Indeed, 
he was very well satisfied with himself; there was 
no gentleman of his acquaintance, and there could 
not be, for whom he entertained a more thorough 
admiration and esteem. An inordinate self-esteem 
was one of his failings. He, himself, so far as he 
could be brought to see it, thought it one of his 
strong points ; and, judging by the good service it 
had rendered him in his course through life, perhaps 
he was in the right. 

He was fond of society, fond to air his gifts^ to 
be considered the wit of the party, to be courted 
and flattered and made much of. His profession of 
orator just suited him. His fine presence, his 
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atately figure and handsome £Bi>ce, bis melodious 
voice, and his brilliant if somewhat flowery style of 
speech, created a sensation wherever he went, among 
the ladies more especially^ and that sort of thing 
was altogether to his taste. 

It was a current opinion with them that eloquence 
49uch as his could find no fitting sphere short of the 
House of Commons, and they dearly desired to see 
bim aspire to a seat among that august body. 
But he himself knew better — ^he had not the con- 
centrated attention^ the application, the business 
capacity necessary for the worthy discharge of duties 
fio important, and above aJl, he knew he could not 
sit out a two hours' debate, he could not sit listening 
while others talked, he could not stand protracted 
prosing on the part of some honourable member 
when he knew he himself could say tiie same thing 
so much quicker and better. 

It is very surprising that a man such as this 
should have taken a fancy to marry a simple country 
maideiL He married her because she was lovely, 
that was the chief if not the only motive for the 
deed. 

He had the artist temperament, and his soul 
revelled in the beautiful. Among his admirers were 
many fSair ladies, who blushed at his glance and 
hung upon his lightest word, but there was not one 
of them aU who reached his ideal of a beautiful 
womaiL No sooner had he beheld her who was 
afberwaids his wife, than the artist spirit whispered, 
** There she is at last, my ideal. She shall be mine. 
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always to live in my presence, that my eyea may 
feast themselves upon her beauty." 

He had not thought much about the position in 
life of the woman he had elected to be his bride, for 
a worldly spirit could not be reckoned among his 
faults. Neither had he thought much of her fit- 
ness morally and spiritually to be his mate. Whai 
he did think on the matter amounted to this — ^that 
a girl with such a face could not help being other- 
wise everything desirable. He would make her a 
good husband^ of course he would ; and she would 
be very happy with him. He could not bear to let 
one so lovely escape him, she was a prize to be 
eagerly sought, and when he had won her, carefully 
treasured. 

He had been absorbed and happy in the contem- 
plation of his wife's fair face for nearly a year. 
Then came his little son, and parental joy and pride 
gave to his feelings the benefit of a little variety. 
But even thus early in his married life, his spirit 
, had begun to hanker, though but faintly^ after its 
old delights. It would not do to live altogether 
beyond the pale of society, the world would forget 
him if he did, aud it would not do to be forgotten 
by the world. He would open his doors just a little 
wider to society, and devote a little more leisure to 
the amenities of social life. 

Then it was he bethought himself of his sister in 
her widowed condition^ and made her the ofier of a 
home in his house. He had more than one motive 
in thus acting. In the first place, affection for his 
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dster and sympathy with her in her bereavement 
had much to do with his proposal; and in the 
second place, he knew that she would be an able 
ally in the matter of throwing his house open to 
company. 

He did not think his wife was very fond of that 
style of thing, and he knew she had not yet gained the 
experience necessary for the wife of one who aspired 
to lead society in his neighbourhood. Jeanie was 
clever and lady-like as well as handsome, and sho 
would make an admirable hostess and leader of the 
tone, were he to secure for her for a year or two the 
benefits of his sister's teaching. 

It did occur to him, as a passing thought, that he 
did not possess an income in keeping with the style 
of life he meant to adopt, but he arranged that 
small matter to his own satisfaction by the reflec- 
tion that he could easily earn much more than he 
did at present by only working a little harder. 

He did consider the possible results that might fol- 
low from having his sister as an inmate of his house* 
She might seek to re-assert her power over him, and 
he had discretion enough now to see that the influ- 
ence she had formerly possessed with him had been 
exercised not for good. She had never taught him 
active evil, yet her precepts and example had been 
alike pernicious. Herself selfish and worldlyi she 
had striven to bring down her brother to her own 
level, and that she had not quite succeeded was not 
due to any very manful resistance on his part. 

Something of all this was present to his mind aa 
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he sat that afternoon by his wife, deliberately pen- 
ning the invitation that was to bring him onoe moie 
xmder bondage, but he gave but little heed to the 
warning Toice. 

" I dare say Clara's companionship never did me 
any good that I can think o£ I admired her be- 
cause she possessed the qualities that I suppose I 
must have been deficient in, firmness and spirit^ 
energy and decision. But the puzzle is, my admira- 
tion of those qualities in her never led to my trying 
the imitation of them. I mind how, when I had 
displeased her in any way, every vestige of pluck 
would die out of me under her withering words and 
43arcastic smile. I blamed myself then for my de- 
fects of character, and in that I was right, of course, 
but I think now that Clara's way of dealing with 
me had something to do with it as welL She was 
a woman too, in thought and feeling if not in years, 
when I was but a boy. I sacrificed good prospects 
in life for her, and devoted my youth to making her 
comfortable and in helping her to a good match. 
Well let all that pass. She'll perhaps be a little 
different now; she's had some sorrow and some 
affliction since then. Any rate, I'm stronger ; I'm 
not the weak youth I then was, to be led away by 
her stronger wiU. She shan't make me cynical and 
worldly-minded again, nor yet irreligious in a gen- 
teel way, supposing her to be so inclined. I've an 
antidote for her Mriles in the possession of a sweet 
little saint of a wife. Her devoutness and spiritual- 
mindedness will be more than a match for Clara's 
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worldliness. I shouldn't regret either, though my 
dear girl were to aoquire from the companionship 
just a touch of the world and its polish. No, 
Clara can never harm me, entrenched behind my 
devout and pious wife — so here goes." 

Poor man, poor self-deluded Arthur; ''let him 
that tbinketh he standeth, take heed lest he falL'' 
It is very convenient to have a pious wife or other 
relative ; her or his piety may be turned to account 
in so many handy ways. Yet it sometimes appears 
that personal piety is the only piety that avails in 
the end. So it was with this man; he has not 
reached the end yet, only the beginning of the end, 
but already that to which he trusted is failing him. 
He is not so strong as he supposed, and the reUgiou 
of his other self does not suffice for him. Tempta- 
tion assails him and he does not flee from it, evil 
approaches him and he is not afraid, for it wears a 
friendly garb, and he takes it to his heart and 
makes of it a bosom friend. There's an enemy 
within that opens the gate to the enemy without, 
so the citadel is easily won. 

Poor Jeanie, musing in her woodland retreat, with 
her boy in her lap, sees something of all this in a 
dim Bort of way, and between what she sees and 
wHat she fears her heart has trouble enough. Two * 
years ago tbey were a contented and happy house- 
hold, seeking to fear the Lord and serve Him accord- 
ing to their lights. What had happened since then ? 
no great misfortune, no great sorrow, saving her old 
father^s death, yet their home was no longer happy 
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nor contented ; it was torn, distracted, its atmosphere 
was not holy ; it was poverty-stricken, the blessing 
that maketh rich did not rest upon it. And the 
head of the household, the husband, the father, he 
was not now the true honourable upright man he 
had seemed when he wooed and won his bride. He 
was following crafty ways, he was running after the 
world, its shows and its vanities, making it a matter 
for wonder that he could have known and followed 
higher things. 

The young wife and mother stndned her child to 
her bosom, oh, so tightly, in her agony forgetting 
his tenderness till his pained cry reminded her, and 
offered up a voiceless prayer for the salvation of her 
husband's souL 



CHAPTER Vm. 

** The one was fire and fickleness, a child 

Most mutable in Vishes. . . Yet he knew 

How to make madness beauldfnl, and cast 
O'er erring deeds and thoughts a heavenly hue 

Of words like sunbeams. 

Byron. 

William Delmab, the English gentleman who had 
came to live in Femyside, was the subject of much 
speculation in the neighbourhood. 

That he was very rich was evident, and that he 
spent his money in a very liberal fashion, the trades- 
men of the place already knew to their profit. He 
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bad bouirht a handsome house and was fitting; it up 
in princJ^ly style, aad promised, so fax a« lealth 
<X)uld go, to surpass the Sir Johns and Sir Jameses of 
the vicinity, none of whom happened to be particu- 
larly wealthy. He was liked for personal reasons. 
Though stem in appearance, he was perfectly acces- 
sible to the humblest, and to the poor but proud 
gentry abounding in tSie district he was simple, 
courteous, and unaffected. Society in Fetnyside 
was rather proud of this wealthy stranger that had 
come to settle m ita midst. 

There was one circumstance connected with Mr. 
Delmar that excited much wonder and remark: 
though supposed to be very generous, he was never 
known to give one penny for objects connected with 
«ny church, and he had never been seen to enter 
the door of any sacred edifice all the months of his 
residence in that district. His daughter sometimes 
accompanied her friends Mr. and Mrs. Marley to 
their church, though he himself never did. Society 
thought it singular and a great pity. What could 
be the reason ? He did not seem otherwise an irre- 
ligiousman; he waa kindly, honest, and upright 
^onong men ; he did not rail against the Bible, nor 
^.gainst churches, nor clergy, as professing members 
of churches sometimes did ; he never at all referred 
to these holy things, almost as if their very exist- 
ence was unknown to him. There were vague ru- 
mours of his having spoken to some carpenters 
employed on his house, about Heaven and a future 
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state, but the terms he had used had been so strange 
and new to those simple minds, that they had not 
been able to understand the meaning of what was 
said. What could be the matter ? Was this genial 
stranger, this addition to their numbers of whom 
they had felt so proud, was he a believer in strange 
doctrines ? Society feared it was even so, and sick- 
ened with the fear, for it was an orthodox society; 
but the first shock to its nervous system over, it 
determined to watch and wait before pronouncing' 
any decided judgment. His home, over which a 
maiden sister presided, for he had lost his wife, was 
very bright and gay. He kept much company^ and 
. his daughter, a brilliant young girl, was already the 
acknowledged belle and leader of fashion in the 
country-side. Despite the disparity between their 
ages, this man and Arthur Marley were exceedingly 
intimate friends. Arthur spent much of his time 
at "The Castle," as Mr. "Delmar's residence was 
called ; Mrs. Sinton, too, was often there. 

Clara proved a useful friend, as she frequently 
undertook to chaperone Miss Delmar, when that 
young lady's aunt was disinclined for the task. 

Mabel Delmar was a pretty, winning, and af- 
fectionate girL She was a little too fond of gay 
society, but that perhaps was less her fault than the 
fault of those who had fostered,]^in her the desire to 
shine and to be admired. With all her giddiness 
she was a sweet little thing, with many enduring 
qualities. She was very fond of Willie Delmar, as 
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she called him, and of his gentle, beautiful mamma. 
She never seemed happier than when playing with 
the. little one, and prattling to him her merry lively 
fancies ; for there was much that was childlike in 
her nature. 

One day, it was a lovely spring morning, Mabel 
had come over and induced Mrs. Marley to accom- 
pany her in a primrose-hunting expedition in the 
woods behind the house. 

Jeanie, whose spirits just then were hardly equal 
to so light an occupation, begged she would ask Mrs. 
Sinton instead, but Mabel, in her pretty imperious 
way, would have her will. 

" Mrs. Sinton is very well to have the charge 
of one in a ball-room, but I wouldn^t ask her to 
go a walk with me ; I like you, dear Mrs. Marley, 
ever so much better." 

So Jeanie was out, and Arthur and Mrs. Sinton 
were left alone, and they made use of the oppor- 
tunity to have a little private talk. It was in the 
drawing-room. Clara, in an elegant morning dress, 
was busy with some fancy work of a very fanciful 
nature. Arthur, with a rather aimless look on his 
handsome face, was warming his hands over the 
cheerful fire. He should have been in his study, 
but he had been out late at a dinner-party the 
evening before, and to-day he felt rather out of 
sorts. But even when quite in working trim, 
Arthur did not latterly spend so much time in his 
study as he once did, or as he should still have done. 
Christmas had come and gone, but the greai work 

12 
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which was to bring them a fortune had not been 
oompletecL Indeed, altl ou^h spring was now well 
advanced, the MSS. had only newly been sent to 
the pnblishen^ and the money for it was not yet 
forthcoming. But for his gains as a lecturer during 
the winter months, the fitmily finances would have 
been at a very low ebb. 

" I suppose I shall have to b^in that picture of 
Sir James's/' he was saying, ** now that I haven't 
anything else particular in hand. It's a pity one 
can't choose one's work ; — ^I've got tired of painting 
and of writing, too, in the meantime. I'd rather 
lecture all the year round, but TU g^t no more of 
that till winter comes again. If I had been a 
preacher,now ! But 111 work at anything, I don'tcare 
what — anything to be rid of those horrid debtsw" 

Clara looked up, " Why, Arthur, when did your 
debts b^in to trouble your conscience ?" 

" Wdl, I was thinking, just yesterday, that theyll 
amount to a pretty round sum, now ; I wish the 
money that's coming may cover it, and I wanted to 
do so much with that It's veiy annoying to have 
one's mind occupied with sudi matters. How can 
any sublime theory emanate fix>m the man who is 
daily called upon to^answer the vulgar query of how 
to keep the pot boiling. Do you know; I met 
Goodsir yesterday, the man of whom I bought the 
hunter, and the fellow actually dunned me !" 

Clara looked up in her brother's &ce and smiled 
at the injured, indignant expression depicted thereon. 

'« Tou did not like it r 
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" Like it ! I would like to know who would I 
never was in debt before last year, that I mind of; 
aud I wouldn't be again if I could help it, — it isn't 
nice." 

His sister laid down her work, and said slowly 
and with emphasis, — '* You won't like what I am 
goiog to say, I know you won't, but I can't help 
thinking it when I look upon you and see how you 
are circumstanced." 

" Out with it, old lady ; you are not in general very 
particular whether people fancy your remarks or not." 

" Arthur, what a fool you have been !" 

" Clara, how very plain spoken you are ! In what 
respect have I shown a want of wisdom ? Is it my 
young days you refer to, or — Oh, I know, you think 
it was folly in me to give up my college studies, 
when a few more years would have made a minister 
of me. Perhaps it was a pity ; speaking, and per- 
haps preaching, is certainly my forte ; I'm certain I 
could speedily have risen to eminence in that way. 
When I listen to the inanities — " 

" Arthur, how you do rattle on ! I did not refer to 
that at all," said the lady, rather coldlj'. 

" My dear sister, I beg your pardon ; what did you 
mean then ?" 

" Is there nothing in your past life you see reason 
to regret, nothing you could wish to alter had you - 
the power V 

" No, nothing worth mentioning. I could wish I 
had had a more regular training in youth, that's all 
I can think of just now." 

12—2 
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" Infatuated man !** 

" Wh J, Clara, it is not possible yon can mean my 
marriage f* 

'^ I do mean that, nothing else ; and I repeat my 
words, what a fool you have been I" 

^ Don't irritate me, sister, into saying anything 
unpleasant. My own impression of that act is, that 
it was the wisest thing I ever did." 

" Then I may add another clause to my criticism 
of your character and say, what a fool you are !" 

He had turned very pale, but he only said in a 
quiet voice, — ^'^ Explain yourself, Clara." 

•* If it is necessary to explain my words I wilL I 
don't say one word against your wife personally, I 
refrain from that ; I suppose she is as good as you 
had a right to expect, all things being considered ; 
but I do say it was the height of madness in you to 
marry the daughter of a working man ; — ^in you 
even more than in most men of your station. You 
have asked me to explain myself, and I will. I have 
never yet given you my frank and free opinion of 
that act of folly, but you shall have it now. Nature 
intended you for a rich man, she cast you in her 
finest mould, she gave you aristocratic tendencies, 
luxurious feelings and appetites, and very soon you 
aided her by acquiring luxurious habits as well, 
but she did not provide you with the means to 
uphold your state, and it behoved you to get rich 
as soon as possible. You haven't the faculty of 
gaining riches, I know you have not — ^you needn't 
protest, I know you better than you know yourself. 
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You are capricious and changeable, and like most 
other fine gentlemen, you are not very fond of hard 
work. I don't expect ever to see you make your 
fortune, with all your splendid abilities. • Indjeed I 
shall be very much surprised if you do make it ; 
you haven't ballast enough, you want earnestness 
and application, iand more than all, stability of pur- 
pose. You won't abide by anything long enough, even 
your favourite pursuits, to become great and dis- 
tinguished. But you have a fine person, you are 
handsome and courtly, you are possessed of brilliant 
social qualities, and are much admired by all, by the 
ladies more especially, and there lay your chance of 
becoming rich. I grow indignant when I think of 
it ! The time you lived in my house, during the 
lifetime of my dear husband, the wealthy girls who 
were ready to lay their hearts and fortunes at your 
feet — as I could very well perceive, though each 
thought her preference a profound secret — was 

* 

enough to turn your silly head; but you were 
quite indifferent, you neither knew nor cared to 
* know. I did not encourage any of them, for I had 
set my heart upon a lady of rank for you, as well as 
of fortune. I thought* I had succeeded in finding 
one suitable in every respect. Then came my 
husband's death, then you left me, only for a little, 
so I thought, for I did mean not to lose hold of you 
till I had seen you properly settled. You stayed 
long away, so I thought, but I little dreamed of the 
act of folly you were perpetrating, till you had the 
audacity to write me saying that you were married 
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and settled^ and mentioning in a sort of by-the-way 
style that your wife hadn't any fortune^ in fact she 
was but a poor country girl, the daughter of a 
gardener, but that I would be glad to hear she was 
the loveliest and most beautiful among women, 
etc., etc. Oh, what a blow that was to my ambition 
on your behalf! how it rung the death- knell of my 
most cherished hopes ! Arthur, how could you 
be so cruel !'* 

"My poor, much-injured sister!" said the young 
man, half amused, yet half affected, '' I did not mean 
to vex you. I did not know you had your heart so 
set on marrying me after your own notions, and I 
thought I might please myself in the choice of a 
wife without putting anybody very much about. 
But it's all over now, I'm married, and very happy 
in the wedded state. If nature intended me for an 
idle gentleman, she made a great mistake in not 
supplying me with the needful. It's perhaps all 
true what you say about my laziness, and fickleness, 
and all the rest of it, but I may amend my ways. 
I must e'en turn in, and work hard to support my 
wife and bairn, like the staid old man that I mean 
to be one of these days." 

"You talk very glibly of hard work, but you 
know very well you don't like it, and will throw 
your tasks aside to follow the first temptation that 
comes in your way. And I don't blame you for that 
either ; people can but obey the promptings of their 
nature. What I do blame is the folly that makes 
such work a necessity on your part. Mabel Delmar 
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is a very pretty girl, is she not ? At any rate she's 
an heiress, and I think I may say it without bffence, 
if you had not been already married—" 

" Clara, are you mad ? Do you know what you 
are saying ?" 

"Well, I won't say it if it does not please you; 
but the fact — " 

"There, let's- have no more of that. And I may 
tell you, to show you that my marriage with a 
portionless wife does not quite debar me from all 
chances of advancement-— of course I meant to tell 
you, at any rate, after I had thought over it a 
little — I was yesterday offered a post with a salary 
of a thousand a year !" 

"Arthur! you are trying to make fun of me, and 
that doesn't show much feeling, considering all I 
have suffered in your behalf." 

" Upon my word, Clara, I am not joking, I was 
offered such a post, and in all good faith." 

The lady still looked incredulous. 

"Why, then, that grave face, and your woful 
lamentation over your paltry debts ! I know you 
too well, Arthur; the prospect of an unexpected^ 
thousand shillings would raise you to the seventh 
heaven of delight, but a thousand pounds a year ! — 
you wouldn't make it go far if you were possessed 
of it, but the hope of its coming would drive your 
excitable soul half crazy with joy." 

" You draw a flattering picture of me, sister ; I 
trust other people don't see me with your eyes." 

" Other people haven't seen quite so much of you 
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anoe of ooDgraitibitioii, she would lutve taken his 
hand, he bestirred himaeH 

^Glara, yoa are too hasty. I told jon of the 
offer I had received, but I did not tell you I had 
accepted it" 

The lady only smiled. 

"I know the drift of your dark insinuations, 
which, of course, mean nothing at all ; you want to 
moderate my joy ; you think it extravagant ; perhaps 
your soaring mind estimates a thousand a year as 
not so much after all; would you have liked two 
thousand ?' 

''Tou mistake me altogether; it is a very liberal 
offer, and I shall remain very much indebted to Mr. 
Delmar for his munificent intentions towards me, 
even though nothing should come of it. But could 
you not understand the existence of conscientious 
scruples against undertaking such work V 

"I could not understand any such scruples on 
such a question when put forward by you. Your 
conscience was always very manageable ; you could 
treat it as you used to do your watch, set it to point 
to any hour you liked, and say you chose to have 
it so. Come, Arthur, say at once you were only 
trying to tease me with your scruples and all that 
nonsense, and 111 forgive you." 

'^ Clara, would you have me preach a doctrine I 
don't believe, and willingly and wilfully drive 
people into the broad road ?' 

" Perhaps you over-estimate your powers of per- 
suasion," said his hearer, with a sneer. 
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He made no answer to this remark, but continued : 

" And I can't believe it, though I try ; I know I 
am not a saint ; Mr. Debnar may be one ; most rich 
people are, at least in some folks' eyes ; but there is 
not much of the saintly nature about me." 

"You are a member of your church, the Free 
Churdi, and all the members of that church consider 
themselves saints, more or less; t£ey always look 
as though they thought a peculiar sanctity attended 
their sayings and doings, and as if they expected 
the world outside their pale to acknowledge the 
same as true." 

" That may be, I don't know about others, but I 
don't feel like that ; neither does Jeanie, though the 
supposition in her case would be founded on fact, 
for she is a good little woman. It isn't the province 
of saints to vex their consort saints, and that's what 
I've done to her, for I think I'm breaking her heart 
through that nasty habit of mine of getting into 
debt." 

" If you had this thousand a year, you could clear 
off aU your debts, a^d make your wife a happy 
woman for ever after." 

" Clara, in mercy don't speak to me. I was wrong 
to tell you of this, for I well knew the side you 
would take, that you would oppose your strength of 
mind to my weakness, that you would seek to 
destroy any sense of right I have still remaining. 
This thing has been a great temptation to me ; I 
have wrestled with it all the night, and I thought I 
had in some measure conquered." 
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His face was pallid, his frame shook under the 
excitement of his spirit. 

" If I had not told her, if I had only told Jeanie 
first, as I intended doing/' he muttered, in a voice 
only half audible, and buried his face in his 
shaking handa 

The woman watched him with a countenance on 
which a little pity and a little contempt mingled 
with the smile of triumph with which she witnessed 
these symptoms of weakness; he could not now 
escape her; though the battle was still to tight, she 
was assured of winning the victory. Poor, weak, 
deluded man ! like a bird in the snare of the fowler, 
he writhed and struggled, but to free himself he 
had not the power. His opponent was strong and 
she was cruel, and of relenting pity she knew 
nothing. An hour passed, and at the end of it the 
man had succumbed on every point, yielded every 
principle for which he had contended. And he did 
not look, either, like one who had been engaged in 
a losing struggle with the powers of evil; the 
matters at issue once settled, he lost his pallor, 
forgot his excitement, began to think he had been 
making an unnecessary fuss, renewed his self- 
confidence, grew quite comfortable, and even jaunty. 

Clara, on her part, did not wear the proud look 
of the conqueror; she was calm, soothing, soft- 
spoken, but deep in the woman's consciousness an 
impish spirit danced for delight that she had worked 
her wicked will in the heart of a weak brother. 
Jeanie had not yet returned, which was very conve- 
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nient, so they sat talking matters over, and making 
arrangements. 

'^ You must not let yourself be easily discouraged," 
Clara was saying, '^ and I would strongly advise Mr. 
Delmar to let England be the first scene of operation 
rather than Scotland. The people here are not 
credulous enough, and they're all so very orthodox. 
In England, they'll believe anything if you only 
put it forth in a plausible way. Make converts 
there, build up a sect, and when its worldly afiairs 
are flourishing, bring it under the notice of our 
canny Scotch, and you may make something out of 
them. You might try your powers on me for a 
beginning, though I am a Scotchwoman; charity 
i begins at home, and it would be an act of brotherly 
kindness to convert me into the belief of a doctrine 
so excellent." 

Was this man really as weak as he seemed ? had 
he succumbed so entirely solely to obey the will of 
this one woman ? Not altogether. The offer made 
to him the e\ening before was very tempting. He 
loved to make public speeches, and he dearly loved 
money, or rather the ainenities that money can 
purchase. This office he was asked to fill would 
gratify both desires, it would make him famous, so 
he thought, and it would bring him the more 
substantial advantage of a good income. But the 
thing he was asked to do was not a right thing, to 
abjure his creed, and teach for doctrine that which 
he knew to be preposterous. It was a pity ; it was 
very hard that he dare not for a moment entertain 
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that bright vision. Arthur did not want to do the 
wrong, but he did wish he could appropriate to 
himself the reward for wrong-doing. He kept 
gazing with longing eyes at the forbidden fruit, and 
he whose province it is to recommend such dainties 
kept busily plying his avocation. Arthur did not 
put forth his hand, not just yet, nor make up his 
mind so to do ; he would take good advice first. Ac- 
cordingly he brought the matter before his sister. 
He meant to obey the dictates of his conscience, 
and he did not mean to let Clara over-persuade him ; 
he would be brave, and stand by his colours while 
a rag remained. He was quite sincere in this re- 
solution, and he awarded himself a little mental 
pat of approbation for being such a good boy. But 
why seek counsel from his sister at all ? why adven- 
ture the chances of a fight with a powerful adver- 
sary, when all he had to gain was only not to be 
worsted ? Human nature is a riddle hard to solve, 
and the web of human motives and purposes an 
entangled mass, but when that mass is patiently 
unravelled, one clear thread is seen to run through 
it all. In the unrenewed heart, self is the guiding 
thread, self the dominant passion, self the rule of 
life, self the one idea, the sun and centre of all 
systems, the grand fact of the universe, the be- 
all and end-all here and hereafter. Arthur would not 
like to be called a selfish man — dear no ! he would 
be shocked to have such a term applied to him — but 
he liked to consult his own pleasure in most of his 
undertakings, and he sometimes forgot that there 
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existed higher interests. It is no great triumph of 
logic to convince a man who is very willing to be 
convinced, and who, if you have not the rights of 
the case on your side, sincerely wishes you had, and 
who only argues from a sense of duty, and from a 
feeling that it is meritorious in him so to do. When 
a man falls, especially a man professedly religious, 
it is generally announced by way of explanation, 
that an evil agency has been at work, that the 
Tempter has been busy with his wiles, which is sup- 
posed to account for everything, and that very de- 
praved personage, the Evil One, gets all the blame. 
But the sin thus laid at his door is sometimes more 
th^n his actual due. People often fancy the con- 
venience of a scapegoat, and even Satan's good 
offices in this way are not always declined. But if 
it were not for something within the heart of man, 
which bounds, eager as the hound at the huntsman's 
hollo, when the footstep of the Tempter draws near, 
willing to follow where he leads the way — ^were it 
not for the blind encouragement awarded him, that 
astute and scheming individual would not find his 
labours so very profitable, and might perhaps be 
induced from that circumstance to meddle a little 
less frequently in the affairs of men. There is a 
proverb which enjoins men to be just, even to the 
arch-enemy, and one way to do him justice is, to 
acknowledge that all the iniquity done on earth is 
not the product of his sole, unassisted efforts ; that 
he is sometimes the tempted as well as the Tempter. 
The application of the principle herein hinted at 
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may suffice to explain how it came about that Clara 
Sinton so easily gained the victory over her con- 
scientious and scrupulous brother. 



CHAPTER IX. 



** Tifl proper I obey him, but not now." 

Shakespeabb. 

Mrs. Marley and Mabel had been successful in the 
object of their expedition, they had gathered be- 
tween them a good-sized bunch of primroses and 
violets. They parted at the foot of the hill, each 
taking the road to her own home. Jeanie hurried 
along, for she had been away longer than she 
thought was prudent in the mistress of a household, 
and at that early time of day. She slackened her 
pace when she came in sight of the house, for her 
home was now smiling in the light of the soft and 
sweet spring sunshine, forming a picture on which 
she lovingly gazed. The pleasant morning ramble, 
the gentle influences of nature^ the hope and promise 
breathing all around her, had awoke an answering 
chord in her heart. They might be happy yet, her 
husband and she; there had not been many 
symptoms of any change on his part, but there 
had been a few, and their number might increase. 
He had seemed to be slowly awaking to the disagree- 
ableness of being in debt, very slowly, Jeanie could 
not help acknowledging^ but the beginning of such 
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a feeling, though faint and feeble, were not to be 
despised. Even in that sanguine moment, she did 
not deceive herself with the thought that it was the 
sinfulness of debt that had impressed him, she weU 
knew it was its inconvenience alone that affected him. 
He had gone a little less into company for a month or 
two back, and when he did go he had returned from 
the dinner parties he had been attending without 
that look of excitement which had pained her on 
one or two occasions. And he had seemed a little 
less under his sister's influence, had spent rather 
more time in his study, and had taken more than 
his usual pleasure in amusing himself with his little 
son. On the whole Jeanie thought there was 
ground for hope in these signs, and was happy and 
hopeful accordingly. Ah, foolish young wife ! you 
are building your house on the sand, and you will 
weep when you behold its fall. 

" My love, I shall send you out every morning if 
you are to come back like that, with Summer roses 
on your cheeks, and Spring flowers in your hands. 
How bright and bonny you look ! the very Spirit 
of the Spring." 

" My walk must have improved me very much 
then," answered Jeanie, with a smile. '* I want you 
to look at my pretty flowers — no, I didn't mean that 
— my sweet primroses and violets. You must come 
with me, sister Clara, one of these days, and I'll 
show you where they grow in most profusion, such a 
lovely spot, down in a delL Here, I will leave you 
some, for I am longing to carry mv treasures to 

13 
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baby, IVe a pocketful of prettjr stones as well 
Have jou seen hhn since I went ont ? Hell be 
wearying for mamma, the darling T' 

Clara gave her brother a meaning look. 

" Will you come back after you have seen him^ at 
your earliest convenience ? I have something to say 
to you." 

" Oh, yes ; I've got to see Lizzy, too, but 111 be 
back in half-an-hour, will that do T 

She was surprised Arthur was not in his study 
during these, his working hours, but she tripp^ 
away, making no comment. 

When she was gone, the brother and sister looked 
at one another, 

" Oh, Clara, I ean't do it, I can't tell her !" 

" Arthur," the tone was not angry, nor even im- 
patient, but it was very decided. " Arthur, be a 
man. Are you afraid of her, or of what she'll say ? 
Dare you not think and choose for yourself, ay, 
and put your thoughts into action too^ if need be, 
without first asking your wife's opinion and gaining 
her gracious consent ? You are doing even more in 
the present case, you liave decided on a certain 
course, but you do not take one step in it without 
first informing her what you are about to do. I 
think she is being treated with all deference and 
consideration." 

" But she will never consent." 

'' You may soften and conceal the matter a little 
to suit her whims and puritanical ideas. There's 
no harm in that. She need not know, at least not 
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just yet> the particular doctrines you've got to 
preach. A.nd the nice income, that would clear all 
the dehts she laments ahout^ and keep you com- 
fortable, would go a long way to silence her scruples 
for I*m much mistaken if she is a bit less worldly 
than her neighbours." 

" 1 fear you don't understand her. The true Free 
Churchman would forfeit every earthly advantage 
rather than give up his principles, and my wife is a 
genuine member of her Church." 

" I know what you refer to, IVe heard you Free 
Church folks talk of your 'glorious disruption/ 
your faithful 'witness-bearing,' * that ever memorable 
year of our exodus from Egypt>' and I can under- 
stand and appreciate your policy in making the 
most of your own achievement. But I cannot un- 
derstand how you get other people to take you at 
your own valuation,.and go in with you in making 
a fuss over your doings. I can only account for it 
by giving you credit for a great deal of worldly 
wisdom ; in this case the children of light are wiser 
in their generation than the children of the world. 
The ' Church ' knew very well what she was about 
when she ' obeyed the voice that called on her to 
come out and be separate ;' she had counted the 
cost, and made up her mind that she wouldn't 
be a loser in the end. I think the Free Church is 
the craftiest body at present existing and flourishing, 
its members are the Jesuits of Scotland. What I 
mean by this in reference to your wife is, that 
despite the fact of her being a member of that 

13— a 
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immaculate Chorch, she may find a way of recon- 
ciling her principles and her profit Only, to make 
it an easy process on her part, don't give more 
prominence than yon can help to your new and very 
unorthodox belief That is, if yon will persist in 
telling her, jnst now ; my advice is to wait till your 
plans are matured." 

" No/' returned the other promptly; ^ if I am to 
do wrong, I shall at least do it honestly and openly ; 
but yet, if you thought " 

Clara gave him a swift glance of intelligence, he 
turned, and beheld his wife standing in the door- 
way. 

"What wrong are you going to do, Arthur?" 
asked she, advancing. 

" Make you angry by kissing you ' before folk,' " 
and he suited the action to the word. 

" Please tell me what Clara and you were talking 
about when I interrupted you." 

** It was to teU you of that which made me ask 
your presence here just now. My dear, it has occa- 
sioned me much pain of late that I have not been 
able to provide you with the comforts and luxu- 
ries " 

''Oh, Arthur, does that thought really trouble 
3'ou ? As if I cared for luxuries. I have far more 
than I want in that way; if we just didn't owe 
anything, I'd be quite content." 

'' You might, because you are so humble and un- 
selfish, and easily satisfied; but I shall never be 
content till I can surround you with all the delights 
that wealth can purchase." 
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Jeanie listened with some wonder and a little im- 
patience, and an expression that said plainly that a 
promise to relieve her mind from the pressure of 
anxiety that had burdened it so heavily for now 
nearly a year, would be more highly appreciated 
than mere vague talk about what he would like to 
do in that far-off time, when he became rich. 

" I know what you are thinking. I have often 
wished I could clear off, once and for ever, those 
obligations that bother you so ; and, Jeanie, I now 
see my way to accomplish this and a great deal 
more. I have received an offer to become a regular 
lecturer, and at a most liberal salary, as you will 
admit. The party who requires my services has 
conceived a vast opinion of my abilities, and pro- 
poses to reward them at the very adequate figure of 
a thousand a year. Think of that, wife ; you will 
have reason to be proud of your husband yet. I 
will require to be from home part of the time, but, 
in the circumstances, you will not mind that much, 
especially when you have Clara for society and our 
dear little boy to need your care V* 

He- paused ; he had not looked up much while 
speaking, but he now cast at her a subtle inquiring 
glance. 

" Was this what you were talking about when I 
came into the room ?" 

** Yes, partly, things connected with this change 
in my circumstances." 

" But what was the wrong you spoke of? Would 
you mind telling me a little more particularly about 

this r 
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''You have an acate ear, Jeanie, and one had 
better be careful of one's words when you are by. 
The ' wrong' referred to a little sacrifice I'm com- 
pelled to make. I've made up mj mind to it, 
though it did seem hard at first, but I feared it 
might be even more painful for you either to join 
me in making the sacrifice or to sanction my doing 
it for mysel£ Out of consideration for you, Oara 
suggested that I should delay the disclosure for a 
little, but, as you heard, I preferred taking no steps 
without your knowledge, for I know that candour 
and plain dealing have more weight with you than 
a mere— —very excusable but still somewhat weak 
regard for your feelings." 

He paused again to feel his way and to note the 
effect of this preamble. 

Clara sat silent ; she thought he was getting on 
very well, and, as yet, there was no call for her in- 
terference. 

Jeanie was perplexed; her husband had never 
given her any very special reason for thinking him 
deceitful, yet there is that in entire sincerity of cha- 
racter which, like a faithful watch-dog, gives deep- 
mouthed voice when an enemy approaches. So she 
sat, with a calm but serious face, waiting to hear 
more. 

" Jeanie, would you be very sorry to learn that I 
am compelled to quit the communion of our revered 
Free Kirk V 

'* I should be very sorry. Whence the compul- 
sion ? if such exists." 
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^' Did I meation that it was on religious matters 
I was required to lecture ? It is on that account. 
The party who has made me this proposal does not 
go in with the principles of our Church, and that is 
one stipulation he made, that I should cease to be a 
member of the body. Of course this is a pity, and 
very much to be regretted ; but you know there are 
good people in the world outside the Free Church, 
and I need not become a reprobate in consequence 
of this act." 

A light seemed to be dawning on Jeanie's mind. 

"Is this 'party' you speak of Mr. William 
Delmar T 

" Yes, it is he. How did you happen to suppose 
it was r 

" And to what church does he belong ?" 

" Eh, well, I believe he is rather peculiar in his 
religious opinions. I don't know that there are any 
of the body he belongs to settled hereabouts" 

" Can you tell me what it is he does believe ?* 

^' WeU, I never tackled with him very seriously 
about his belief — ^not so seriously as you are doing 
with me on his account." 

" Would you be surprised if I were to give you a 
Httle information on the subject V 

"Why, Jeanie, you're not going to tell us that 
you have become a convert to his views ? It does 
surprise me that you know so much, but we will be 
delighted to receive all the information you can give." 

" I will tell you all I know, and my authority as 
well His own daughter was lamenting to me to-day 



• 
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her fiithei^s sad amditicm in regaxd to bis rdigioiis 
opinions. I would have stopped her if I could, for 
I thought it not quite honourable to listen, bat she 
bagged me to hear her, for the thing was causing 
her much pain, and there was no other in whom die 
could confide. Her aunt's creed was just an edio of 
her father^Sw He belongs to a community styling 
themselves Perfectionists. They believe that they 
have become holy and can sin no more; they lay 
claim to attributes that can belong to no mortal. 
They use their religious liberty, as they call it, in 
doing just as they like. What is sin in other and 
ordinary people is no sin in them. They do not get 
their religion in the Bible, but in their own self- 
righteous^ presumptuous hearts; and having the 
making of it themselves, they make it to suit them- 
selves in every particular. This pious sect has its 
birthplace in America, but it has grftwn active and 
strong of late, and is sending forth shoots in other 
places. That he should believe such folly himself is 
bad enough, but Mabel fears this is not alL She is 
suspicious that he has some mad project on hand 
to make converts, to become the founder of a sect in 
this country, and she wished to give me a gentle 
wamiDg that he was insidiously trying to win over 
my husband. I gave her my sympathy in her 
trouble, but I could hardly help being amused at 
her concern on your behalf I bade her keep her 
mind easy, that her father would soon get disabused 
of his foolish ideas when he began to try to put 
them into practice, at least among Scotch people. 
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We were too hardheaded, I told her — self-righteous 
enough in our own way, and not without a small 
private opinion that we are the salt of the earth ; 
but that is not our way. I see she has been correct 
in her surmises — he does want to make converts, 
and he wants to make you the apostle of this his 
strange gospel. Am not I a fine hand at guessing ? 
You wanted to make me believe you were going to 
accept this splendid offer, but particularly you 
wanted to make me think you were about to leave 
the Free Kirk, just to hear what I would say. It's 
a pity I spoiled your fun by being up to your 
tricks ; but not to disappoint you altogether, I may 
say that I am a bigoted and uncompromising adhe- 
rant of my Church, the Free Church, in all its in- 
tegrity and purity ; a disciple of Dr. Begg, a stem 
no-union woman ; and I expect it's something like 
that you wished to hear me say. Now, if you've 
got nothing more in the way of important commu- 
nications, I'm going. I've frittered away a lot of 
my time to-day, and some of it has got to be made 
up. 

Arthur was nonplussed. Jeanie was so thoroughly 
sincere in believing his expressed intention all a 
bit of pleasantry, that he shrank with a feeling of 
actual pain from the thought of having to undeceive 
her. It is so difficult to make ourselves out to be 
guilty when our friends will persist in believing us 
innocent. It is possible that Arthur might have 
done something not very brave, perhaps taken ad- 
vantage of the door of escape which his wife had 
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xmconsciously opened for him, avowing that it was 
" all a joke ;" but his sister stepped in in time to 
prevent any such catastrophe. That astute lady saw 
that what had got to be done, seeing the attempted 
disclosure had gone so far, had better be done at 
once. The young wife had already neared the door, 
when she was arrested by her sister-in-law saying, 
in quick sharp tones — 

" Jeanie, this is all child's play. How can you 
affect to misunderstand him so r 

" I affect to misunderstand him ! How ? what 
about ? I am affecting nothing." 

" Your husband has been trying to tell you about 
a proposal Mr. Delmar has made him, which of 
course he means to accept, and you choose to con- 
sider his plain statement a bit of acting got up 
expressly for your amusement." 

Jeanie turned to the remaining actor in this scene 
a face which sudden fear had blanched to a deadly 
paleness, and asked in a voice that thrilled the weak 
man's soul — 

" Arthur, is she speaking true ?" 

For a moment he paused, a better impulse was 
stirring at his heart. Better hard work and priva- 
tion, with the answer of a good conscience, and this 
brave-hearted loving wife rejoicing by his side, than 
wealth and ease, with a conscience outraged and a 
wife estranged. But he looked to his sister, and the 
good impulse died away. Money was a fine thing, 
and the wroHg he was required to do was not great. 

" She is ; why are you so hard of belief ?" 
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Still paler grew her face, her head sunk on her 
bosom, they thought she would fall, and Arthur 
passed his arm round her to support the trembling 
frame. For a moment she stood enfolded in his 
embrace, as if hardly conscious, hardly realizing 
from whence had come the blow that had stunned 
her. Then she drew herself apart and gazed in her 
husband's face with a look so sorrowful, so im- 
ploring. She raised her clasped hands in mute but 
eloquent entreaty^ while the large tears chased each 
other swiftly down her pale cheek. She essayed to 
speak, but her choking voice could utter only the 
words — 

" Oh, Arthur ! oh, my husband !" 

He was not an unkind man, this husband of hers, 
and his heart was touched at his wife's distress. He 
had never seen any woman in such a state of grief 
before, and he didn't know what to say or how to 
act. He did not in the least intend to yield his 
point now. Since matters had gone so far, he would 
brave it out to the end, but how to soothe his wife 
and win her over was his present and very real 
trouble. His considerate sister, as usual, came to 
his rescue. 

' " Jeanie, how can you be so very absurd I What 
is your object in getting up this scene ? do you expect 
my brother is going to alter his plans and purposes 
for a weak woman's tears V 

He broke in with — 

" I would do a great deal to please you, Jeanie ; 
I would give up many plans, but this — it's for your 
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good as mnch ns mine. Think of all that money 
and of the good we conld do with it And if I don't 
accept, he'll offer it to some one else, and the mis- 
chief, if there is any, will be done all the same." 

Clara frowned. 

" You must be firm with her, it's the only way to 
bring her round; the more you yield and tiy to 
please her the worse she^ become," was her low- 
spoken injunction. 

Jeanie did not appear to have heard either of 
them, at least she had given no heed to their words. 
She raised her eyes again to her husband. 

''Husband, dear! dear husband! were we not 
happy the first year of our wedded life ? We were 
not rich, but we had enough for all our wants, and 
were well content. Tou became a changed man 
when she came to live with us. She is your sister,- 
and oh, it pains me sore to speak against her one 
bitter word ; but, Arthur, she is a wicked woman, 
she has done you grievous wrong, and now she is 
seeking to complete your ruin. Send her away. 
Why should she be the bane of your life ? not this 
present life only, for, under her guidance^ you are 
putting your soul in fearful peril. Arthur, be brave, 
rise up, shake off the trammels that bind you to 
work this woman's will Oh, my husband, do not 
sell yourself to perform this iniquity, yield not to 
the temptation. I will love you, revere you, work 
and suffer for your sake if need be, only let us pre- 
serve our integrity untainted. Arthur, say you will 
not lend yourself to this vile scheme ; be your own 
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honest, honourable self once more ; it is not, surely 
it is not^ too late !" 

Poor Clara, it was now her turn to give way to 
emotion. To be stigmatized as a " wicked woman " 
in her brother's house, and by that chit of a girl, 
and to hear her brother implored to "send her away !" 
It was too much, the indignant lady knew not what 
to do. She would have stormed out her wrath, but 
even in her anger she was politic. The imdiluted 
language that would rise to her lips at such a 
moment might be more racy than lady-like. It 
would certainly take her hearers by surprise, and 
might possibly be remembered against her. So she 
decided on a course at ouce prudent and eflfective, 
she went off in a fit of hysterics. 

Arthur looked on his womankind in bewilder- 
ment and dismay. He felt very much inclined 
to make his escape somewhere, but he did not 
dare to adopt that heartless and not very manful 
course. He could not attend to both sufferers 
at once, so he hit upon the plan of getting 
the one to help him with the other. He appealed 
to his wife as being the more sensible and least 
collapsed of the two, to lend her aid in undoing the 
mischief she herself had done. She went forward 
to perform some kind office to the prostrate one, 
but her good intentions were received with a scream 
of anger. 

"Go away, how dare you! you wicked, ill- 
speaking, upsetting thing ! You — '* 

"My dear sister, pray control yourself! Jeanie is 
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very sorry she was led into saying what she did. 
She was carried away by her feelings, just as you 
are now. Tou dear creatures do take things so 
much to heart ! Now do forgive her, I'm sure she's 
sorry she has vexed you." 

Jeanie did not look particularly sorry on that 
score, and she did not feel the contrition he ex- 
pressed on her account, but it was hardly worth 
while contradicting him in it. She quietly stood 
by while the restoring process was being performed. 
At length Clara sat up, expressed herself as feeling 
better, and "made a liberal use of her pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

" Arthur, give me your arm." 

She rose to her feet after an effort or two, and 
with her brother's assistance, sailed majestically out 
of the room. 

Arthur delivered his precious charge into the 
hands of her maid, and then returned to the 
drawing-room. He had much rather have gone 
anywhere else, but he knew his wife had to be met, 
answered, and in the end, of course, put down. 
Jeanie stood by the window, waiting his coming. 
She was pale but very calm. Somehow, the sight 
of her sad face at this moment awoke in his mind 
a feeling akin to resentment. It is not pleasant to 
look on suffering we ourselves have caused, and it 
is also very annoying to have one's wife cross one, • 

when one's heart is set upon a thing. He drew 
near and gazed in her face, — 

" Is it to be peace or war Z" 
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" You are decided upon this course ?" 

" Quite decided." 

" To accept the offer Mr. Delmar has made you V 

*' Yes, to accept it." 

"Arthur, forgive me, but have you considered 
what it is you are about to do ; — that in forswearing 
your faith, and consenting to become a teacher of 
pernicious heresies, you not only peril your own 
soul's salvation, but you lead others astray, and their 
blood shall be on your head !" 

" I have viewed the matter in all its aspects, I 
think ; I have decided, and there is an end of the 
whole thing." 

" Will nothing move you to alter your decision ?" 

" No ; I don't know anything that could." 

" Will my prayers and tears have no effect to 
touch your heai-t ?" 

She did not wait for his answer, but darted from 
the room, and almost before he had time to speculate 
as to the reason of the movement^ she had returned, 
bearing their child in her arms. 

"Let our boy plead for me," she said, "for his 
sake give up this wicked scheme, if you would not 
have him in the days to come blush to own his 
father. Oh Arthur, for his sake, for my sake, if you 
still love me, for conscience' sake, on my knees I 
implore you," and she threw herself at his feet, 
*^ do not sell your soul for gold." 

The man was moved, but not deeply, for a little 
obstinate devil had crept into his hearty and at every 
symptom of awaking feeling, it kept whispering,, 
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" Don't yield, hold throagh ; it only needs a little 
firmness now, if yon would avoid trouble here- 
after." Perhaps a little sarcasm would do good, he 
would try, — 

'^ Jeanie, I had no notion yon were so gifted in 
the art of getting up a scene ; you have talents that 
would make an actress's fortune ; when we come into 
our large income I think I shall get up private 
theatricals, and give you the leading characters." 

She rose from her knees; her form was drawn to 
its full height, her eyes flashed, her cheek grew 
crimson, and she turned on her husband a look of 
ineffable scorn and passionate anger, — 

" This is your answer — ^then hear me : I will never 
eat the bread of sin and shame; the roof that 
covers your head shall cover mine no longer. From 
henceforth you and I are strangers, I shall never 
willingly cross your path, never enter the door of 
your dwelling ; and the world, if it cares to know, 
shall know the reason that drove your wife from the 
shelter of her home. And my son shall go with 
me, he shall be spared the curse of beholding your 
evil example." 

A moment more and she had vanished, taking the 
child with her, leaving her husband very much 
astonished and a little frightened. 

" Why, what a fire-brand it is ! Who would have 
thought of my gentle, smiling wife launching out in 
that terrific fashion ! I thought I had only to be 
firm with her to bring her to a sense of her duty ; 
but perhaps I've rather overdone il. It won't do 
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for me to yield one jot, now, else she'd rule me all 
her life. We'll let her alone, she's a tender-hearted 
little thing ; for all her bit of an outburst, she'll be 
repenting her insubordination in sackcloth and 
ashes, and be coming begging my forgiveness, and 
then will be my chance.^' 

So he thought ; meantime, Jeanie, who had stayed 
only to throw on a few necessary articles of clothing 
on her child and herself, was already hurrying along 
the road leading from her home. 



CHAPTER X, 

"An' then o^ her claes she made up a bit pack, 
Teuk bread in her pouch, an' her bairn on her back. 
Set aff thro' the muirs at the tap & her s^eed, 
Praying God to f orgie, an' help her in need. 

She wadit the burnie, an' steeled ower the stile, 
To wun the hie road she gaed mony a mile, 
Then sairly forfochten, an' maist like to drap, 
Sat down on the grass wi' the bairn on her lap.* 

When she rase to her feet, an' leukit aroun'. 
The baimie was sleepin', the sun was gaun down, 
A lanely farm steedin' stude by the road-side, 
An' there for the nicht she gat welcome to bide." 

« 

Janet Hamilton. 

• 
On, on, sped the mother with her child in her arms, 

along the highway. She walked straight onwards, 

for she bad but one end in view, to place miles be- 

14 
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tween her and her once happy home. Her step was 
firm, her form erect, but her eyes gleamed with a 
strange wild fire. Little Willie had fallen asleep, 
after wondering in his infantile way, why it was 
that mamma's eyes were so bright, and why she 
wouldn't speak to her own Willie, and where they 
were going, and why they were walking so tax. 
She had walked for two hours and more, and now 
the short spring day was drawing to a close ; she 
wrapped her shawl closer round her child and began 
to think whither should she go to find shelter. She 
had been taking no note of the way, but she now 
looked round to discover where she was. She had 
walked six miles, and was now within a mile of 

the small county town of P . She knew the 

district well from having driven through it often in 
company with — the stem brow grew sterner, the 
dark eyes flashed a fiercer fire. There was a station 
near, from whence she could take train to various 
parts, but to reach it she must first pass through the 
town. In her present state of mind she did not at 
all like this, especially as some of the people knew 
her, and would wonder to see her there at that hour 
and unattended. She would loiter a little till the 
night grew darker, but no sooner had she decided 
thus, than her little one coughed, and the mother's 
fears awakened in her heart. 

" My poor boy must not catch cold, we will push 
on whether they see us or not ; I must find you a 
shelter." 

Brightly gleamed the lights of the town as she 
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drew near, but they struck only dullness and despair 
home' to the heart of the wanderer. The first house 
by the road-side was one in which she had spent 
some pleasant hours ; the blinds were not yet drawn, 
and she could see into the parlour as she passed. 
The gas was yet unlit, but the fire on the trim 
hearth burnt cheerily, disclosing a lovely family 
group, father, mother, two daughters and a son, 
seated by the social blaze, united in that bond of 
family love, which is the strongest, sacredest, most 
beautiful thing upon earth. There was no danger 
of their discovering her just then, their faces were 
all towards the fire, so she lingered a little to gaze 
in on the happy family circle. Such a fireside would 
never be hers, home for her must be henceforth but 
an empty name. Oh ! cruel and unkind, to drive her 
from the hearth she loved, and which she had striven 
to render joyous and bright. • She drew her slum- 
bering boy closer to her heart, and passed out of the 
light into the swift gathering gloom. She chose 
the darkest and most unfrequented streets, and suc- 
ceedea in gaining the station without having been 
recognized. She found that a train was just about 
to start for Edinburgh, which was only some miles 
distant. She pondered an instant, — 

** Yes, that is about the best thing I can do to- 
hiight ; my child must not be kept late out in the 
frosty air." 

She had recollected an old acquaintance of her 
maiden days, an elderly widow woman, who had 
left Kilnaclutha 'for Edinburgh, Jeanie had visited 

14—2 
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her in town, so she knew where to find her humble 
abode. By the time the train reached the city, it 
^ad be^n to rain, and the aspect of things was 
cold and cheerless. Jeanie took her way along the 
slippery streets, feeling that the dreary night was in 
keeping with her more dreaiy heart. She walked, 
because the distance was not far, and, more powerful 
motive still, she had not much money, and what 
she had must be carefully husbanded. Feeling 
somewhat weak and weary with her long walk, and 
the weight of her boy, she at length reached her 
destination. The door opened to her gentle tap, 
and a woman stood shading her eyes with her hand 
and peering out into the gloom. 

" Come in bye, I canna see ye in the dark. Bless 
me, Jeanie Munroe ! — I beg yer pardon, Mrsi 
Marley, is it you ? What way are ye here yer lane ? 
—an' yeVe no like yer seF, yer ain bonnie blithe- 
some ser. Is that yer bairn ? Gie him tae me-'— 
losh, but his bits o' bandies are cauld, the wee darlin' ! 
Sit ye doon here by the ingle neuk, an* 1*11 stir up the 
fire; it'll sune be a bonny bleeze, an' yell get a cup o' 
tea ; that'll warm ye, an* bring back the colour tae 
yer cheek. Gie me aff yer bannet an' yer shawl 
an* 1*11 put them bye ; set yer feet on the fender, 
an' we'll hae ye fine an* cosy in a wee while." 

Mrs. Janet McGregor was a discreet as well as a 
kindly body; she saw there was something the 
matter, and she busied herself warming "the wee 
lammie's bits o* feet an* hauns," to give her guest 
time to collect herself. 
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Jeanie gazed round her on the plain but tidy 
room, on the gleaming crockery ranged against the 
wall, and her look rested on the white hearth-stone 
and on the neat, trim figure of the old woman seated 
beside it, bending over the now fully awake and 
laughing boy. 

" Blessins on its bonny face, what a dear bairn he 
is ! What div they ca* ye, my pet ? Willie, that's 
a bonny name. I hae a Willie, but he's awa' in 
foreign pairts, been gaen this lang seven year, an' I 
may ne'er leuk x>n his kind face again." 

Tears gathered in the old woman's eyes, but she 
quietly wiped them away. 

The young wife did not speak, but a softened look 
stole over her face. She sat watching, with some- 
thing like interest, the gambols of her boy. He was 
by no means a shy little feUow, and the cheery voice 
and pleasant countenance of the old lady had already 
quite won his heart. He lay on her lap, basking his 
rosy limbs in the warm and ruddy glow, laughing 
and making playful snatches at the spectacles of his 
new nurse, an interesting object which he felt it to 
be his business to investigate more closely. 

" Is the bairn hungry ? bide ye a wee meenit on 
my chair till I get ye some bread an' milk an' mak' 
yer mamma's tea." 

" Mrs. M'Gregor, you were kind to me when I was 
a girl; you let me sit beside you often when you were 
winding your pirns, and told me stories by the hour 
together. Will you do me a favour now ? Will you 
give us, my Willie and me, a night's lodgings ?" 
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" That I will, wi' pleasure, as mony o' them as you 
like. I hae a room that ye'll get tae yersel' to 
sleep in. It's a bit shabby place, 1 maun say, an' 
no fit for the like o' you." 

" It will do nicely, I've no fear, and I thank you 
with all my heart. There has something happened 
to bring me away from home to-night." 

*' There, there, my bonnie bairn, dinna talk about 
it the nicht. Ye were aye a sweet bit helpfu' 
lassie, aye ready tae dae a gude turn, tae read a 
bit tae an auld wife like me, or rin a message, or 
try yer hand at my pirn's caing, though I didna 
like that sae weel, for ye made a sair bambozzle o' 
them whiles. An* when ye became a grand leddy, 
ye wasna ower prood tae spier me oot in the toon, 
and come an' see me, sae I am richt glad that it is 
in my pooer tae dae ye this sma' service." 

While she spoke, the hands of the hostess had 
not been idle ; she had drawn a white deal table to 
the fire, spread a doth over it, coarse but spotless, 
and proceeded to lay on it her simple tea things. 

"The dear lammie, he has been hungry, an' 
he has enjoyed his supper!" was her pleased 
exclamation as Master Willie set down his empty 
mug with a thump on the table. 

" Noo, will ye juist begin ? ye leuk cauld an' blae, 
wi' coming through the nicht air nae doot, but a 
cup o' tea 'ill sune revive ye. Here's some nice 
scones o' my ain making, an' a wee bit ait cake ; ye 
used tae be fond o' that, I mind ; an' here's some 
strawberry jam that I got sent me frae the kintra. 
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I thochfc it was ower fine for me, but I'm prood tae 
be able tae set it doon tae you. Ye canna eat 1 Oh • 
my bairn, but ye maun eat ; wee maister Willie was 
hungry, an' ye maun be hungry tae. Ye may no 
feel it the noo, but it wad come on ye bye an bye^ 
sae ye maun e'en try an* tak' a mouthfu'." 

Jeanie did try, but without success, and the effort 
was so evidently painful, that the hostess, who was a 
sensible woman, did not press the matter further. 

" Noo, wad a little wee mannie let an auld wife 
waah an- put him to bed, for mamma's wearied the 
nicht ? Come, and 1*11 tell a bonnie story." 

' " About a *itty man with a red, red toat ?" 
stipulated Willie. 

" Yes, ril tell ye that ane." 

" He will not go to bed without me, I fear, so if 
you will show me where we are to sleep, I would like 
to go just now. I've a headache, and I'm rather tired." 

"But wad ye no come doon again, and warm 
yersel' before ye gang tae bed, for, I'm sorry tae say, 
there's nae fireplace in the room ?" 

" No, I'd rather not ; it doesn't matter about the 
fire, I'm not used with one in my bedi-oom." 

"Weel, then, wait till I rin up and licht the 
gas, and see that a' thing's richt. It's a funny 
thing, an' fortunate as weel ; a' yesterday it ran in 
my head that there was somebody comin*, sae I 
brocht doon the bed-claithes, an' aired them weel, 
an' set the room in order, sae ye see, if ye hadna 
come, I wad hae had my wor«£ for naething, and 
been disappointed tae the bargain." 
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She soon returned, announcing that all was 
ready, and Jeanie, leading her boy by the hand, 
followed her hostess, up the rickety staircase. It 
was, indeed, a plain, bare room into which she was 
ushered, but she knew it would be scrupulously 
clean, and that^ in the meantime, was all she cared 
for. The old woman would fain have lingered 
to perform any little kind office, but she saw 
that her guest wished rather to be alone, so, with 
kindly good-night, she took up her candle and 
departed. Jeanie heard her littlQ son lisp his 
evening prayer, heard him pray that God would 
" bless papa and mamma,'' then laid him on his bed. 
The child, as was his custom, drew her head down 
on the pillow beside his own. Her mood had 
softened through the kindness she had received, and 
as she lay there with her boy's warm cheek pressed 
against her own, wan and cold, the hard gripe at her 
heart relaxed, and she began to weep silent tears. 
But her eyes grew heavy ; she was faint and weary, 
the long walk, and the sudden entrance into the 
warmth of the bright fireside had made her drowsy, 
and in a little she had fallen into a troubled sleep. 
But while she slept she dreamed, and her dreams 
were as painful and more perplexed than her waking 
thoughts had been. The incidents of her dreams 
resembled her circumstances in some respects, but, 
for the most part, they were more horrible, more 
painful even than the reality. Sometimes she 
thought she was a slave mother, flying with her 
child to save him from a cruel master. Now the 
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bloodhounds were on her track, and she was 
bounding, Eliza-like, over an icebound river, or 
walking over roads of burning marl. She started, 
and uttered a groan, but she slept on, and the 
dream that next visited her tortured brain was more 
dreadful still. She dreamed she had murdered her 
husband, in a fit of passion^ in a moment of blind 
frenzy, with one blow; he had fallen to the ground, 
and, when she bent over him, he was dead! It 
seemed strange how her little hand, though clenched 
ever so firmly, could have done the deed 1 Yet there 
he was, dead, and she had done it. She raised his 
head on her bosom, she called him by many a lov- 
ing name, but in vain, he was dead ! Then she 
laid him down, down on the cold earth, and she 
lifted her eyes to heaven, and her cruel red hand, 
and implored that instant vengeance might descend 
upon her guilty head. 

But in the night watches she woke, and she knew 
that she had done wrong — knew almost before she 
had time to realize what had happened, to recall the 
events of the preceding day. She felt stiff and 
pained from having been resting in a constrained 
posture ; and the room was very cold. She got up, 
and, drawing aside the blind, looked out upon 
the night. It was just midnight, the bells of 
the city were beginning to strike the hour. The 
rain was over, it had cleared' to frost, and the 
stars shone with chilling light. It was bitterly 
cold, but she threw her shawl round her shivering 
form, and sat by the window. She could not lie 
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down, slie could not rest nor sleep ; she must look 
into this thing that was in her heart. She must 
examine herself, she must bring to the light and to 
the test of the truth her most inmost feelings, for, 
more fearful still than the evil that had come upon 
her, was the thought that she had sinned, that she 
had been following the dictates of a self-righteous 
heart, when she had been thinking that she was 
only careful to do the right, and to have the answer 
of a good conscience. Her husband was wrong, 
very wrong, weak, and wicked. But had she any 
right to be so angry with him ? She had felt 
almost as if she hated him in that moment when 
she denounced him and his evil intentions, and all 
these weary hours had not her heart been full of 
bitterness towards him ? Had she not suffered the 
passion of auger to obtain the mastery over her ? 
If he had erred, and that grievously, so had she. 
She believed him reprobate, but had she dealt 
with him as the Christian wife should with the 
unbelieving husband! A few hours before, the 
course she had taken had seemed perfectly justifiable 
— ^nay, the only course open to her if she would 
preserve her soul free from the contact of sin, and 
participation in the same; but now she began to 
fear that it had been the Pharisaical rather than the 
Christian spirit which had prompted her action ; or 
that other still worse which, absorbed in seeking its 
' own salvation, leaves the world — ^the world ! nay, in 
this case, the nearest and dearest — ^to perish. " Te 
know not what spirit ye are of/' seemed murmuring 
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in her ear ; the flight from her husband's home did 
not seem now the right and brave^ indeed the only 
possible thing for a good woman to do, which had 
been the appearance it wore to her a few hours 
before. And she reflected she had never oflered up 
a word of prayer since this afliiction had come to 
her. She had not asked for guidance in this sore 
perplexity; she had guided herself. She had sought 
only to walk after the integrity of her own heart; 
and she was brought to see that man's best wisdom 
is only folly. She felt she had not acted up to the 
spirit of her father's dying injunction to her 
regarding her husband ; she had indeed sought his 
conversion to the true spiritual life, but not as she 
had once sought her owh, with strong crying and 
tears. 

Was it through any want, any defect in her, that 
her husband had so sadly disappointed her hopes. 
And now, for perhaps the first time, Jeanie re- 
alized that she did not, had not loved her husband 
with that intense, all-absorbing passion of love 
which always exists where there is a true marriage. 

Alas ! poor young wife, it was a sad discovery to 
make! the first trouble was hardly greater than 
this. Might it not be that she had been the cause 
of his fall ? Had she loved him better, she would 
have had more power over him, might have been 
honoured in being the means of keeping him from 
sin. Another might have done all this for him, 
another whose place she had usurped. Should she 
have married him? Had it come to that? The 
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thought made her shudder, but she would brave it, 
she would not spare herself, she would probe her 
heart to its innermost depths. When she accepted 
his love, had she been careful to test the depth 
of her affection for him? Conscience answered, 
she had not; she had entertained for him much 
admiration and quiet. affection, but she knew, when 
she married him, that hp was not her ideal of 
manhood, and that her heart was tenanted by a 
shadow, by a remembrance of a being noble, good, 
and true. Should she have had faith in the instinct 
of her nature that had thus made choice of its 
rightful mate ? Should she have remained unwed 
for the sake of the true love of her childhood's days. 
Had she sinned ? Was her marriage a mistake, and 
worse, and was this her punishment ? Can no sin 
escape undetected and unavenged ? Is there none 
for which we can plead. It is a little one, let it pass ? 
Must even the sins of the good man be visited upon 
his own head, and upon the head of others dearer 
than self ? Alas for poor human nature, it is" even 
so. The wrong may be forgiven, but it still remains 
the wrong. Evil is evil ; the All-Powerful Himself 
cannot make sin less sinfuL It may be Jeanie was 
mistaken, but her own conclusion was that she 
had wronged him who was now her husband, in 
becoming his wife. That hour of introspection 
effected much ; she had entered that room indignant, 
sorrowful, and yet more wrathful even than sad, her 
heart burning with the shame of her husband's sin ; 
she rose from her seat by the window, full of 
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contrition for the errors of her own life, and 
earnestly desirous to be guided to a way in which 
she might atone in some measure for aU she had 
done amiss. Her heart went up in a fervent prayer 
for forgiveness, and for wisdom to* direct her steps; 
and then she began to consider her position, and 
what she had better do. She had taken a very 
decided step in leaving her husband and her home, 
and one that might be turned very much to her 
disadvantage ; she was certain that at least Clara 
would make the most and the worst of her decidedly 
equivocal proceeding. 

Then, too, how was she to live ? How were her 
child and she to subsist apart from her husband ? 
She had no money, and no means of earning any ; 
the future looked very dark. 

She might humble herself, and return to her 
home; she felt humble enough just then to bear 
even her sister-in-law's sneers aud sarcasms ; but to 
this course there were insuperable objections. If 
she let herself be supported by her husband, she 
would be living on the wages of iniquity ; but, al- 
though her feeUngs towards himself had softened, her 
opinion regarding the sinfulness of the course he was 
adopting had not changed. If he would only forego 
that wicked intention she would return to him 
willingly, gladly. She would try to love him, 
honoiir him as if this had never happened; she 
would strive to become a better wife to him than 
she had ever been, to atone for what in her own 
heart she knew to have been her shortcomings. 
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Bat if be continned to persist in his design ? If he 
refused to receive back tbe runaway wife? Ab! 
tben« God was good and very mercifuL He knew 
ber beart, its secret sins and its deep contrition. 
He would pardon and pity His erring but loving 
cbild, and would open up a way for ber out of ber 
troublea 

Jeanie decided on ber course of action; sbe 
would write to ber busband wben dayligbt came, 
and sbe would abide wbere sbe was, awaiting bis 
answer. Surely, surely, be would reply to ber 
letter! She bad never known him to be obstinate 
and unyielding before — ^never before the dark day 
that was now yesterday. Her mind bad grown 
more calm, and she could now hope for a little rest. 
She leant over tbe bed, and gazed on tbe &ce of ber 
sleeping boy. 

''He is very like bis &tber; I never saw the 
likeness so strongly as now," thought she, as she 
noted the delicately chiseled upper lip, the fuU, high 
forehead, and the fair, flowing hair. She murmured 
a prayer for ber child, and for ber child's &tber, 
then laid herself by her infant's side, and shortly 
tbe aching heart and tired brain found refiige in 
sleep. 
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CHAPTER XL 

*' Men speak of Job, and most for his humbless ; 

As clerkes, when them list, can well indite 

Namely of men, but as in sothfastnesse, 

Though clerkes praisen woman but a lite,« 

There can no man in humbless him acquite 

As woman can, ne can be half so true 

As woman be." 

Chaucer. 

" My dear Husband, 

" Dare I hope to be forgiven for the pain I 
must have caused you, for the rash words I 
spoke, for my folly in leaving home ? I was 
angry, sinfully angry when I acted so impetuously, 
and I am deeply grieved and humbled for what I 
have done. Can you forgive me ? I would not 
willingly cause you any unhappiness, not in my 
sober moments, and I can only plead as a reason for 
my offence, that I was excited and had lost control 
alike over judgment and feeling. I do not ask you 
to take me back to your home ; it may be that my 
folly has s^enated your heart from me. But oh, 
Arthur, my husband, though you cast me off and I 
be no more the wife of your love, I would try to 
bear it all without a murmur, if only you would 
forego the project that has brought this evil updn 
us. I beg of you, I implore you to reconsider your 
decision. ' What is a man profited if he gain the 
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whole world and lose his own soul V If wife and 
child and domestic peace are blessings, you will have 
lost them as well, in grasping the world, for I could 
not return to you, though you were willing to take 
me back, if I were to be maintained on the wages of 
your apostasy. In me it would be sin, for I look 
upon that as blood-money, the price of souls. You 
will scQ from the address where I am staying ; you 
remember old Mrsl M'Gregor ? I took you to see 
her oncer when we .were in town. I came straight 
to her last night, and will remain till I hear from 
you. Our little Willie is quite well ; he has been 
asking for papa this morning, his innocent questions 
have gone to my heart 

" I am, my dear Husband, 

•^ Your loving and penitent wife, 

" Jeanie." 

This was Jeanie's letter. Her hostess had her 
morning avocations to attend to, there was no one 
to go a message, so she threw on her bonnet and 
shawl and went out to post her letter herself, 
leaving Willie, well content, in the care of the old 
woman. The morning was fine, the sweet spring 
sunshine touched with a soft radiance the grim 
walls of the old town through which she walked ; 
and her heavy eyelids began to throw off a little 
of the weight that had been bearing them down. 

A visit to Edinburgh had been one of the pleasures 
of her married life. The stir and animation of the 
streets, the gay shops, the handsome dresses, even 
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these little things had much attraction for one 
country bom and bred. Then the town itself, its 
romantic situation, its grand monuments, the palatial 
buildings of the new town, the grim and picturesque 
structures of the old; these and much more — all 
that makes Edinburgh fairest and yet most venerable 
of cities, in the regard of all true Scotchmen— these 
varied charms were to^ Jeanie a source of exhaustless 
interest, making her visits to town seasons of pure 
delight. 

But her heart was too sorrowful just then to take 
pleasiure in these things, so she walked swiftly, 
giving little heed to the bustle around her. It was 
just ten o'clock, and the streets were aUve with 
people hurrying to their work. This circumstance 
would have incommoded Jeanie, who was a timid 
creature and had never been in town alone before ; 
but she was too much engrossed with her trouble to 
feel the sting of small annoyances. She happened 
to look up as she was passing a print-shop, and 
its attrsuctions had power to stay her steps. She 
remembered it well; her husband never passed it 
without stopping to make some purchases. The 
great feature of that shop was its windows, at least 
to the public at large. There was always a little 
crowd collected round those windows examining the 
"portraits of eminent persons" therein displayed. 
Jeanie drew near and began scrutinizing the features 
of the notability, of the royal family, of court beauties, 
of ministers of church and state, of men of peace 
and men of war, of men famous the world over, and 

15 
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men little heard of beyond their native town ; and 
as she gazed she began to feel a spark of reviving 
interest in the world and its people. There was 
one group, three sisters^ all beautiful, belonging to a 
noble house, which dre^ her attention and struck 
her fancy. She looked and admired, unconscious 
that people about the window were looking at and 
admiring her, and thinking hers a fairer face than 
all the pictured faces within. The Edinburgh folks 
have rather a propensity for staring at strangers, 
and one so beautiful was not likely to pass through 
the streets unnoticed. 

Jeanie was about turning away, when her glance 
fell on a gentleman standing a little apart. He 
looked at her as if he knew her ; her heart gave one 
bound, the colour leaped to her cheek and brow. 
She held out her hand. 

" Is it possible, can it be Mr. Stiatheam ?" 
" I am he, and you are — Mrs. Marley, I believe, the 
little Jeanie Munroe of my remembrance." 

She turned to pursue her way, and he walked on 
by her side. The distraction of the street prevented 
them holding much conversation, a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, Jeanie thought when she became capable 
of thinking at all. She ventured to steal a glance 
at him; he looked much older and manlier than 
when she had seen him last. But that was many 
years ago; he was then a slim youth with no 
whisker to speak of, now he was a bronzed and 
bearded man of goodly proportions. Yet she had 
known him^ would have known him anywhere and 
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under anv circumstances. He was handsome ; that 
is, his features were large and his £a.ce had not been 
cast in nature's finest mould, but the nose and mouth 
were well formed, and the gentle loving blue eyes 
gave a softened aspect to the otherwise somewhat 
stem and strongly-marked face. His aspect was 
thoroughly that of a gentleman; and there was 
decision and strength of will in his firm step and 
stately carriage. 

" You do not live in Edinburgh T* 

" Oh no, we live in Femieside. I only came in to 
town yesterday." 

" I understood from your mother that you lived 
here. On my return to this country I went down 
to Kilnaclutha to visit some old friends. I called at 
your old home, and it was there I learnt the changes 
that had taken pla^e in your family." 

He paused, and Jeanie murmured, "Yes, my 
poor father !" 

"He was a strong healthy-looking man, in the 
prime of life, when I saw him last ; the news of his 
death shocked and surprised me." 

" You would not find the old place much changed ?** 
asked Jeanie^ after another pause. 

"No; Kilnaclutha is much the same, and the 
gardens, the pride of the place, are in good order, 
only at the time I was there, about a month ago, 
there were, of course, few flowers in bloom. Your 
brother seems very careful and skilful, as one would 
expect him to be, he had the advantage of good 
traiAing* Your mother^ too, is evidently a capital 

16—2 
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manager, and between ihem, Tve no doobi^ the 
gardens will retain their old prestige." 

''I wish she had been less of a capital manager, so 
ftf as her fiunily was concerned," thought Jeanie to 
herself; for she had learnt all the story of how her 
mother had ''managed" her fiither into giving his 
consent to his daughter's marriage, and into conceal- 
ing matters that might have altered the position of 



"Is it long since yon came home to this coanfayr 

''Not much more than a month aga I have 
dianged my profession since you saw me last^ I am 
Dr. Stratheam no w, and very proud of the distinction. 
I had fMalities for attending college while I was 
away, and I had b^^ to develop a taste for 
medical studies; I took advantage of these studies, 
and this is the result. I am now setUed in a prac- 
tice in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. Is Mr. 
Marley in town ?' 

" No, he is at home." 

Jeanie's fauee flushed crimson, and her mind was 
filled with very uncomfortable refleddona What 
would he think of her ? he was sure to think it 
strange that she should be there alone, without her 
husband And she could not ask him to visit their 
home, for was not she homeless ! Dearly would she 
have liked to have shown him her little boy, but 
she could not ask him to that poor lodging, neither 
could she tsaSesr him to see her to her destination, — 
what could he think indeed ! 

They went on conversing for some tim^ tall, wh^i 
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they bad reached the end of a street^ Jeanie stopped 
and held out her hand. 

" T must bid you good-bye now, I do not go much 
farther." 

*' Shall I not see you again ? Mr, Marley might 
call on me at my residence. Here is my card." 

" I should have been so glad to have asked you to 
come and see us at our home, but circumstances 
have happened that make it uncertain if we shall 
remain at Fernieside." 

" I shall be glad to come when it suits your con- 
venience to receive me. I should like to be intro- 
duced to your husband, and to make the acquaint- 
ance of your little son. He is a tine little fellow 
Mrs. Monroe tells me. Farew.ell for the present ; — 
and, Mrs. Marley, will you permit me to say it ? if 
ever you are in need of a friend, think of me." 

He raised his hat, and in an instant he was gone. 

Had he read the secret of her flushed face and 
hesitating speech, had he guessed that there was 
trouble in her heart and in her home ? She hurried 
to her lodging, shut herself up alone in her little 
room, and when she came downstairs an hour later, 
her aspect was grave and sad, but very calm. 

The day passed and the morrow, but no answer 
to her letter had yet arrived. 

In her more sanguine moments she had pictured 
to herself her husband coming in person to take her 
home, but when, on the evening of the second day, 
the last post had passed and there was no letter, she 
began to fear she had been much over-sanguine. 
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The next day was a weary one, evening had oome 
and yet no letter ; bnt in the morning one came. 

Jeanie snatched and opened it with trembling 
fingers. In her> haste she had forgotten to look at 
the superscription, but when she had torn it from 
the envelope, the writing was not her husband's ! 
No, it was Clara's handwriting, and her own letter 
to Aiihur was enclosed. The missive ran thus : — 

" Mes. Maeley, 

"You can hardly expect much courtesy a» 
my hands after your cruel and malicious and slan- 
derous treatment of me a few days ago. There are 
some things hard to forget and forgive, I do not say 
I will never forgive you, but I would have to V 
very thoroughly convinced of your penitence first 
You are now beginning to appear in your true 
colours. I am not liypocrite enough to say I am 
sorry to see it, I expected as much. Your smooth 
face and sanctimonious aspect deceived many, but 
taken in conjunction with your actions of this week, 
they are not likely to do so much longer. There is 
a proverb, not fit for a lady to use, which suits your 
case exactly ; no doubt you will be able to make the 
application. 

" I dare say your case is not so very remarkable. 
That a girl taken from the lower orders and placed 
in a sphere very much above her, for which she was 
not in any way fitted, that such a person, so circum- 
stanced, should conduct herself as you have done, is 
hardly to be wondered at. The annoying thing is. 
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that that should have happened in our family; but 
my brother, my poor misguided brother, must, bear 
the blame and the punishment. I wonder what you 
think of yourself now, if y qu are capable of realizing 
the extent of your misconduct^ Do you know what 
you have done ? 

" You first insult your husband's sister, his Only 
relative, coolly inviting him to turn her to the door, 
and before her face too — the unblushing effrontery 
of the thing l-caUing her a 'wicked woman' and 
other vile names. Oh, my blood boils yet when I 
think of it 1 

" But that's only the beginning. You oppose 
your husband in a project on which he had set his 
^ heart, to try to make him refuse an honourable and 

lucrative post, and for what ? a silly woman's whim, 
or worse, to indulge you in a hypocritical desire to 
appear better than your neighbour. To persons in 
the lower ranks of life, a thousand pounds is a very 
vague and indefinite term, and a muchness figure, 
say four hundred pounds, bears to their minds much 
the same meaning, which may, perhaps, account for 
the expected increase in my brother's income failing 
to have much effect upon you. Besides, you had all 
you wanted. You had no taste for society, for rich 
dresses, and the other delights of cultivated minds, 
why then should you desire a larger income ? You 
tried every means in your power — ^you stormed, 
you threatened, you cajoled, you implored, and ex- 
pected, forsooth, that your tragic attitudes would 
turn him from his purpose I 
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"Poor weak woman. And when at length it 
dawned upon you that all your efforts were futile, 
that you had been getting up a scene only to make 
yourself supremely ridiculous^ you: lost control of 
yourself and gave way to a fit of ungovernable fury. 
Tour anger at being worsted would not let you rest 
in the scene of your discomfiture. Tou ran from 
your home and from youf husband, taking his son 
with you. Of course he can get the child back any 
day, and if he were but assured of your staying 
away, I dare say it is the best and most fortunate 
thing that could have happened him. 

" He had left here before your letter arrived ; he 
has gone to England to enter on his new duties. I 
do not yet know his address. When I write him, I 
shaU mention your having written, and if he ex- 
presses any willingness to receive a communication 
from you, by sending your letter to me, you can 
have it forwarded to its destination. . 

*' I was obliged to open your letter to obtain your 

address. I have no right to make the remark, but 

I can't help the reflection — it was not in a shabby, 

mean back street you were lodged on your former 

visits to Edinburgh. But every one finds his own 

level, it is said ; no doubt you will be happier where 

you are. 

" I am, &c., 

"Clara Sinton." 

He was gone, then ; gone, and without a word 
for her! AU was ended now — her hopes disap- 
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pointed, her worst fears more than realized. Vain 
had been her prayers and tears and passionate en- 
treaties ; though it broke her heart, he would not 
stay his course. 

Gone already, in a day*s time ; what had been his 
motives for such haste ? did he fear she would come 
back ? had he taken advantage of her absence to 
get away without a " scene V Was it nothing to 
him that his wife and he should dwell apart ? did 
he not care for her ? Surely, at least, he loved his 
child ! But that threat — " of course, he can get the 
child back any day," inspired he» with a new dread. 
She knew nothing of law, and whether it was in 
his father's power to take Willie from her or not she 
could not tell. But a little reflection quieted her 
fears on that sc<3re : Arthur would never be so cruel, 
he had always been kind and affectionate, and it 
was not possible that his heart could altogether turn 
to bitterness towards the wife who, till now, had 
never crossed his wiU nor offended him in things 
either small or great. He knew, too, that the boy 
could be nowhere better than with his mother. No, 
she would dismiss the thought ; the suggestion was 
entirely of her sister-in-law's making, and as such 
not worthy of much attention. 

Jeanie knew that by her plain speaking she had 
made a very bitter and dangerous enemy, or rather, 
she had caused the qualities of jealousy and dislike 
to throw aside the mask of seeming friendliness 
they had with difficulty worn, and to assume the 
far more congenial guise of open and avowed ill-will* 
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With what different eyes do our neigbbonn, and 
paiiicidarly oiir eaemies, behoU oar actioDS, from the 
▼iaon we ooTselves have of the same ! Jeanie'a ams 
of the last few days had not seemed so heinous to 
herself as they seCToed to Mre. Sinton, and the worst 
offence, the '^ insult" offered to that lady, was the 
one which tnmUed the conscience of the perpetrator 
of it least of alL 

Was it Gaza's doing that Arthnr had gone off so 
precipitately and without a word of fiuewell Cor his 
wife and child? Most likely; yet it did not free 
him ixana blame. She knew the sistei's vast infln- 
eaoe with her brother; she could guess^ with a 
pretty tolerable notion of her correctness, the strain 
of aigument and advice Oaia was likely to take up. 
She didnot think her husband would be g^ of her 
flight, she thought ratho* his feeling would be all 
the other way ; Clara was likely to be the onl^ one 
not sofij for what had happened 

But she would console h^ brother and nerve him 
to his 'duty" with scmie such words za these — 
''Run away, has she? your wife run awaj, and 
you're disconsolate abAtt it^ zi^ you? TouH be 
fortunate if no worse mishap befidls you in the 
course of your life. Tou're going afker her, are 
you ? Do; you seek her ; and when yon find her, 
fidl on your knees and b^ her to fiirgive yon for 
piesiiining you had a mind of your own ; promise 
nevo* to do so any more, and wind xsf with a mov- 
ing appeal that she would have pity on your 
Uigfated home and broken hearty and return to be 
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the light of your home and the joy of your eyes. 
Do this, bring her back, and if she was self-willed 
and overbearing before, she'll be a great deal worse 
for ever atler. And of course your scheme of be- 
coming a preacher, with a thousand a year, is thrown 
to the winds. That will be one condition of the 
return, that you never speak, never think of such a 
thiDg. No, Arthur, I only say this from a feeUng 
of anger at the way you have been treated. I do 
not really think you would act as I have been say- 
ing, I have more faith in your manliness. Your 
wife is a very crafty woman, Arthur ; I have per- 
ceived that before now ; and her seemingly impulsive 
acts are the results of deep-laid schemes. She's hit 
upon this plan because she thinks you'll try to get 
her back, at least, for the sake of the child, and for 
the public talk, and all that ; and she would be able 
to make her own terms. But, brother, we'll outwit 
her ; don't follow her. You were going to England ; 
well, go off immediately, while she's away ; you 
couldn't have a better chance. She'll come back, 
never fear ; and when she sees that the thing is over 
and done, and no help for it, she'll have the sense, 
for her own sake, to say no more about it. She'll 
have gone to her mother's no doubt ; she'll take care 
of herself, she isn't badly off when she has a 
mother's house to go to. Very considerate of her 
to take herself out of the way just at this time ; if 
it wasn't for my first supposition, which I think is 
the correct one, I should say she did it on purpose, 
to save her scruples, and yet not prevent you earn- 
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ing the large income. I never saw anybody refuse 
money when it came in an honourable way, and I 
don't think your wife is more unworldly than the 
rest of us." 

Jeanie almost smiled as this fanciful monologue 
ran through her mind. Yet it was not fanciful. 
Could she have known, the ideas, if not the words, 
were those very ones that had been employed. 

" I will not take her word for everjrthing," thought 
Jeanie to herself, after a little reflection. " I will 
try and get his address, and write to him, without 
Clara's intervention, and without thanking her for 
transmitting my letters. She has read my letter. 
I'm certain of it, although she does her best to make 
believe that she didn't." Then, after a little pause, 
"Yes, that will be best; it will save time, and 
surely he will not refuse to give me the chance of 
'writing to my husband." 

No sooner thought than done. She re-enclosed 
her letter for Arthur, adding a few words of neces- 
sary explanation. She was hoping against hope, 
she said, that the information she had received was 
not correct — ^that he had gone to England on some 
other mission than had been stated. Then she 
wrote a line to Mr. Delmar, enclosing her letter to 
her husband, and asking him to be good enough to 
forward the letter, if it were in his power, to its 
destination. In the event of his not being able to 
send it, he was requested to return it to Mrs. Marley, 
care of Mr. John Monroe, Kilnaclutha Gardens, 
Kilnaclutha. ^' For I will go thefe, at least, for a 
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little; I have no other home now. They will not 
refuse to take me in." 

So she wrote her intention of paying a visit to 
her old home, and ne:&t daj%she was^ with her little 
son, on her way thither. 

But before she left Edinburgh, a little incident 
happened, which, though it annoyed her at first, 
was the means of setting her mind at rest on that 
momentous question — the question of present funds. 
A large box for her had come by rail, and was 
delivered at Mrs. McGregor's address. On being 
opened, it was found to contain her entire wardrobe, 
her jewellery, and many of her small personal be- 
longings, with a note stating that if anything had 
been omitted, it would be forwarded on application. 

Of course it was Clara's doing. Her thoughtful 
consideration had prompted the deed. 

" What right has she to treat me so ? Am I to 
be bundled out of my own house like a servant 
who has gone away without leave, and whose trunks 
are sent after her as an act of special grace. I am 
sure she has not my husband's authority for this, 
he is a gentleman in spite of his faults, and would 
act like one towards his wife, though she had of- 
fended him." 

It was suggestive that nothing belonging to 
Willie was enclosed in the package, and the child's 
stock of little hats and coats and other requisites was 
sufficiently extensive ; one side of his mother's ward- 
robe at home had been completely filled with them. 

'' That is to show me Willie is expected back, 
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though I am not. He shall never be under her care 
while I live, come what may. I would sacrifice a 
great deal to remain by his side. I would give up 
my pride and my hopestof a peaceable life, and hire 
myself as a menial to Mrs. Sinton, if need were, 
that I might maintain my boy, and watch over him 
and preserve him from her influence. She might 
have sent one of his dresses at least ; she would, if 
she had the least spark of womanly feeling. She 
must know that I have only the one with me, and, 
poor thing, he will soon be quite shabby if he has 
nothing to change with it. Not even a night-dress 
or a pinafore ! I don't believe she likes the child a 
bit more than she does me." 

The next minute Jeanie was wondering that she 
could think of such trifles at such a time ; she had 
yet to learn that great sorrows do not by any means 
bring immunity from petty troubles. 

** Of what use are all these fine dresses to me 
now ? If I could turn them into money or make 

capital of them somehow ; but there's my jewels 

— the very thing. I can sell them ! To be sure 
they were Arthur's gift, bought on our first visit to 
Edinburgh. I recollect I thought it wasn't possible 
that anything could be prettier. The shopman 
showed us numbers, but there were none like this 
set ; they were Arthur's taste, and of course mine 
too." She sat looking at them as they lay in her 
lap. " I'm sorry to part with them. I didn't think 
anything like that could vex me, but they are the 
only jewels I ever had, and they were his first pre- 
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sent." She replaced them in their casket with a 
sigh. " They must go. I ought to be very thankful 
to have such a resource in my need. What is senti^ 
ment when Ve will soon be in want of daily bread." 

The gems had cost iS120. The jeweUer, who 
recollected the handsome lady and gentleman, 
seemingly on their bridal tour, who had bought 
them of him three years before, was an upright and 
generous man ; he paid her £80 for her treasures. 
Jeanie returned to her lodging well-pleased and 
satisfied that now she need depend on no one for a 
while to come, for with her simple habits and' 
modest wants, £80 would go a long way. 

It was with difficulty she could prevail on her 
hostess to accept some remuneration for her trouble. 
The old woman had a small annuity, which " did 
her turn," as she said. She was " glad she had been 
o' some use tae ane she liket sae weel when a bit 
lassie ; and for what she had dune she wanted nae 
thanks. She hoped they wad come again, if ever 
they needed the shelter o' her humble roof. It was 
baith an honour an' a pleesure to her to hae sic a 
braw leddie, and sic a dear, handsome wee laddie as 
Willie was tae stay wi' her for a bit an' Uchten up 
her dull hame. It was no that dull either; she was 
geyan content, for she had mony things tae be 
thankfu' for, but it wasna like the times when she 
leeved in dear auld Kilnaclutha, an' had a' her bairns 
aboot. An' bonnie, duteous bairns they were, twa 
sons and three dochters, an' noo they're a' dead, a' 
but Eirsty, an' she's married an' settled awa' in the 
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borders ; an' my braw son Willie, the youngest o' 
the flock, that's been gane frae me sae mony years. 
Ah, it is lanely whiles when I think on them an' 
on their faither wha has been sleeping in Kilna- 
clutha kirkyaird twenty jrears come simmer. Should 
I no like tae see the auld place again ? Ay, wad I, 
next tae wishing for the hame^comin' o' my sailor 
lad, it's the dearest wish o' my heart. But my 
bains shall lie by the side o' my John ; my dochter 
an' her man hae promised me that, an' it's a great 
comfort tae me tae think on't. Yes, it does mak' 
me dowie when I think on them that are gane ; but 
I'm unco happy, dinna ye doot it. The Lord has 
been very mercifu'. He raised me up freends in 
my sorest distress. I hae been luket tae, an' weel 
provided for. I hae mony mercies, thank Him for 
it a'." 

Jeanie determined that she would get her mother 
to invite the dear old woman down to Kilnaclutha 
to spend a week or two when the weather grew 
warmer, and she would see to it that the cost of 
travelling was no barrier in the way. 

Poor little Willie had become very much attached 
to " grannie," although the term of their acquain- 
tanceship had been so short She accompanied the 
travellers to the railway-station, and it was touch- 
ing to see the little feUow clinging round her neck, 
and coaxing her, in his sweet, lisping tone, to '' turn 
too." 

With tearful farewells on either side, they parted, 
and Mrs. Marley and her son are being carried 
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farther and farther away from the place that had 
been their home. 



CHAPTER XIL 



* Within yon milk-white hawthorn bush, 
Amang her nestlings sits the thrush ; 
Her f aithfu' mate will share her toil, 
Or wi' his song her cares beguile ; 
But I, wi' my sweet nurslings here, 
Nae mate to help, nae mate to cheer. 
Pass widowed nights and joyless days, 
While Willie's far frae Logan braes." 

BUBNS. 

"My Dear Jeanie,— 

" I was just about sitting down to write to 
you when your letter came. It was fortunate, as I 
should have sent it to your mother's on chance. I 
was glad to learn that you and Willie are well — at 
least, I take it for granted you both are, though you 
don't say so expressly — and that you have not fared 
so very badly, all things considered, during the pro- 
gress of your little adventure. 

" Mrs. McGregor's house is hardly the style of lodg- 
ing I would have chosen for you, but as you've set 
up for being your own mistress, I suppose I shall 
have to reconcile myself to seeing you do just as you 
like. But, Jeanie, who would ever have expected 
3'^ou to prove such a venturesome body ? I had no 

16 
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idea I had a heroine for a wife, one who could dare 
and do such a dreadful and desperate thing as run- 
ning away from her husband. Really, my love, you 
are grown quite remarkable in your way. 

« But, turning from the heroicals of your escapade, 
don't you think it was just a little absurd ? I may 
say I respect your scruples in the matter on which 
we were at variance. I believe them to be honest 
and sincere, and if I have any fault to find with you 
on account of these scruples, it is not the fact that 
you entertain such that I blame, but because you 
permit yourself to be carried away by them. You 
were quite justified in protesting against your hus- 
band doing what you considered wrong, but when 
you go to the length of declaring, because he can't 
be brought to see with your eyes, and act with your 
wisdom, that he is an abandoned sinner — or words 
to that effect — and that you'll never share his bread 
with him, nor live under his roof, and when, to make 
it fully apparent that you mean what you say, you 
run off forthwith, don't you think that was carrying 
your notions to the north pole, and stepping there 
because you could no farther go ? Did you consult 
Master William, to discover which side of the con- 
troversy he favoured, or did you take it for granted 
that he would incline to his mother's side ? 

" I am glad to learn, from the tone of your letter, 
that you have seen yourself to have been in the 
wrong. Since you freely confess your fault, I as 
freely forgive you, so we'll say no more about it. 

" I did not mean to laugh at yon, my dear, nor to 
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speak censoriously when I began my letter, but 
the opportunJty was so very tempting. 

" Would you like to hear a little about myself ? I 
am pretty comfortable, and getting on famously. I 
began lecturing as soon as I came here, and though 
that is not yet a week ago, I have already made a 
host of friends. I went to a hotel of course, at first, 
but I didn't get peace to stay there ; one invitation 
came after another, and I was obliged to accept a 
few, as one great object of my mission at present is 
to make myself popular. 

" The invitation !• did accept to begin with, was 
that of a family of distinction in this neighbourhood 
— Courtnay> the name is. They are exceedingly 
kind folks, and render my stay in their house very 
agreeable. 

'' I address crowded meetings two or three times 
a week ; I don't know that I am making many con- 
verts — perverts, you would call them — ^but I am 
treating the people to displays of oratory that they 
have not been much used to; and I think they 
rather like it. But I refrain, for the present, from 
giving any details which may seem egotistical, even 
to you, my dear wifie ; soon, I trusty my work shall 
speak for me throughout the length and' breadth of 
the land. 

"Now, what are you going to do? Will you 
come to me ? I think you would Kke England, and 
I could make a veiy pleasant home for you here. 
Or would you prefer to go back to the old home ? 
You know we have a lease of it which has stiU a 

16—2 
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year to run — and wait for my coming down ? I ex- 
pect to be in Scotland for two or three months before 
winter. 

" But aboufc the means of support You persist 
in your notion of not letting me maintain you from 
the proceeds of what you politely term iniquity. 
Well, it is rather a grave and important preliminary 
to you staying with me to decide where the money 
is to come from, since you refuse to accept any part 
of my professional gains. If I had time, I might 
do a little in the literary line on your behalf, but at 
present I don't quite see my way to it. But I hope 
you will come to view the matter in a less severe 
light; it can't be much of a sin on your part to 
accept this money when you can't help yourself. 
You can't go without, and you can't get it in any other 
way that I'm aware of. In the meantime, how are 
you off for funds ? I fear you are not likely to be 
very rich ; will you not suffer me to send you a 
little — just a little — for your present necessities ? 

" I see, from your address, you are leaving that 
nice old lady, Mrs. M'Gregor, and are going to your 
mother's. I have no need to warn you to be dis- 
creet, and not give the general public any clue to 
the real reason of our peculiar movements. Clara 
is making it all right at home : I am gone on a lec- 
turing tour, and you are visiting your mother, to 
beguile the time' of my absence. I think, on the 
whole, you had better go home, after you have seen 
your family. You would be more comfortable there 
than with me, for at present I am rather unsettled ; 
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and I*m sure to be at home for some time during the 
year. 

" You managed to make Clara a little bitter to- 
wards you before you leffc, but don't mind that ; she's 
not such a very wicked woman, after all. At any 
rate she doesn't retain her malice for any length of 
time. Do you speak her fair and she'll soon come 
round. I expect to find you a loving and attached 
pair of sisters, on my return. 

" My little boy, my darling Willie, give him his 
father's blessing and a lot of kisses. You weren't 
very tender-hearted, Jeanie; you might have let 
me get a hug at him before you took him away ; 
you did not consider what were a father's feelings ! 
The same about yourself; you don't suppose I have 
ceased to think about you or to love you, though 
you have treated me cruelly ? No ; your lovely 
face is ever before me. I have seen not a few 
handsome women since I came here, but there is not 
one of them who can at all compare with my beau- 
tiful wife. 

" Write me soon, my darling, and tell me all about 
what you are doing, and how you are getting on. 
There's the dinner-bell, so I must stop. 

" Accept, dearest wifie, fondest love, 

" From your devoted husband, 

" Arthur C. Marley." 

Jeanie was sitting in her own old attic chamber, 
the day after her arrival at Kilnaclutha, when she 
read this letter. She had come there with it that 
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she might peruse it in secret and in silence. Poor 
girl, she heaved a deep sigh^when she had read 
it through.; and her eyes unconsciously filled with 
tears. She felt angry, too, yet had she reason to be 
angry ? was not her husband as to character just 
what he had always been, all the time she had 
known him. He was the same in their courting 
days, only she had not seen it then. His letter was 
indeed a characteristic one i it manifested him af- 
fectionate, kindly, readily forgiving offences, real or 
imaginary, indeed he had not a spark of malice in 
his nature, he could not bear ill-will in his heart 
towards any one — that was the noble side of his 
character. But it had another aspect ; you could 
never rely upon him, he was unstable, he promised 
and forgot, at the moment of saying a thing he 
meant it, very fervently and sincerely, but then he 
had " no recollection " the day after. He was weak 
and vacillating, easily influenced. Yet there was 
stubbornness about him, easily roused, and when in 
action, serving him in the stead of firmness. He 
had no guiding principle, no fixed rule of life, he 
steered only by the chart of his feelings, he did only 
those things which those monitors told him were 
pleasant and agreeable and delightful. His elegant 
person, his gifts of eloquence, his kindliness of heart, 
were the means of gaining him friendship and love 
and many rich gifts. But he was just the sort of 
man to break a woman's heart, break it while he 
smilingly wondered what ailed her. He was one of 
those staves that break in the middle and pierce 
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through the hand of those who lean upon them. 
Arthur Marley was all these things by nature ; — 
when it is said of a person that it is his nature to 
be so-and-so, it is sometimes thought that all has 
been said which is necessary to say in the way of 
explanation and excuse. Now there are other 
theories. Here is one: the disposition a man is 
bom with, let it be what it will, it is in his power, 
and it is his duty, to change for a better. If any 
one neglects this obvious duty, he brings trouble 
upon himself, and what is more distressing, upon 
others as well ; and if the noblest and most amiable 
of natures are vile till this change is effected, what 
of the others ! Poor Jeanie, poor young wife and 
mother, she had many sad and bitter thoughts, 
sitting in that little room, the scene of bright sweet 
reveries in days bygone, with her husband's letter 
in her lap. She began to realize, slowly and sadly, 
that, in all the years to come, to a woman, the 
supremest earthly felicity, to be a happy wife, would 
never be hers. Her husband was not such a one as 
could command the deepest love and reverence of a 
woman's heart. He might be changed, the saving 
change might come to him as it comes to many ; 
she would pray for that. Sl^e drew out her desk 
and began to write. This is her reply — 

" My Dear Husband, — 

" I have just received your letter. You 
ask me to return to my old home. I answer, I 
cannot, for the same reason which made me leave 
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it. I cannot consent to be supported from the 
money you are now earning, or to accept any part 
of it. I wish you to consider my decision on this 
matter as finaL We are not in want of money ; I 
parted with my jewellery while in Edinburgh. I ob- 
tained £80 for it, a sum sufficient to maintain us for at 
least two years. That is if we remain at Eilnaclutha, 
which it is my present intention to do. I shall keep 
our affairs as secret as I can ; and will endeavour to 
act as discreetly as may be. Little Willie is well 
and quite happy. 

" I am^ my dear husband, 

" Your affectionate wife, 

" Jeanie." 

She had not visited her family since her father's 
death, for though Marian's marriage had taken place 
at the new year, there had been festivities at Femie- 
side, and Jeanie was not suffered to leave home. 
Marian had got a good husband and a comfortable 
home. She lived within a few miles of her 
mother^s. A proud woman was she' when Mrs. 
Marley, a few days after her return to Eilnaclutha, 
accompanied her mother on a visit to the young 
wife. 

'' Come awa ben, mither an' Jeanie. I'm prood tae 
welcome ye, sister, tae my ain hoose," said she, 
bustling and setting seats for them, with conscious 
pride and pleasure mantling on her comely cheek. 
" Hae ye no brocht the wee laddie wi' ye ? tae be 
sure it's a lang road, but ye maun let him ower 
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some day ; Jamie an' I will ea* for him some market 
day. Jamie is braw an* strong, an' will carry him 
a' the road. But ye maun come ben an' tak aff yer 
things first, Jamie*ll no be in for his dinner for an 
hoor, but ye maun tak' a drink o' milk an' a bit o' 
my curran' cake, — ^it's my ain makin* of coorse, I 
wasna brocht up under you, mither, for naething — 
to refresh ye after yer walk, an' pit ye aff till 
denner's ready." 

Jeanie was much pleased and a little amused 
to see how greatly her lister had altered for the 
better since she had become the mistress of a " hoose 
o' her ain.'* The douce " blate " country lass had 
blossomed into the blooming young matron, active 
and managing, and glib of tongue ; the very wife 
for a young farmer with his fortune still to make. 

" Why, who would ever have thought that our 
Marian could scold !" said Jeanie to her mother in an 
aside, as her sister, who had left them for a minute 
" tae see hoo the work was gaun on in the kitchen," 
was heard rating the maid in a very efficient manner. 

" Scold ! ay, she can flyte a*maist as weel as me. 
Ye wadna hae thocht it, for Meeran was aye sae 
mim-moo'ed. But then, ye ken, she was only 
Meeran Monroe, noo she's Mistress Tamson, o' 
Sunuybank, an* changes sic as that bring some 
folks oot o' their sheU maist completely. But I 
maun say that Meeran maks a gude wife, her man is 
as prood o' her as can be. Site's a rael gude mana- 
ger, thanks tae her hame training. She'll turn oot 
geyan like her mither, I think ;— on the whole I'm 
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weel pleased wi* Meeran ; — ^I wish yon feckless tbing, 
Maggie, may dae as weel for hersel', but I bae little 
hope 0% her joe has naething ava; he's a joiner 
lad, and is no lang oot o' his apprenticeship." 

" Never fret yourself about Maggie, mother ; she'll 
do very well. Her sweetheart is poor, but he is 
well doing, and come of a respectable family ; and 
then they're young yet, she four and twenty, it is 
true, but he is younger, I am told, and they can 
wait awhile. It mayn't be a match like Marian's, 
but he'll have enough to keep her in the way she's 
been used to; they love each other, and. I think 
they will be happy. And you know, mother, you 
mustn't be too ambitious, you can't expect to get 
farmers for all your daughters." 

Punctual to the minute "Jamie" came in to 
dinner, and proved himself to be a stalwart, ruddy, 
good-humoured, and rather intelligent young man. 
He was very glad to meet his guests ; he was jocose 
in manner towards his mother-in-law — he was one 
of the few men who really like their mothers-in- 
law — and to Mrs. Marley, his wife's beautiful sister, 
he \¥as exceedingly deferential After visiting the 
dairy, and the barn and the stable — " nane ower weel 
stock'd enoo," said the young couple, " but we hae 
willin' hearts and hauns, and we'll work for mair "— 
Mrs. Monroe and her daughter took their leave 
"unco happy," as the mother expressed it, "that 
our gawky Meeran is sae weal marrit, an' sae com- 
fortable, an' nae mair o' a gawkie noo than I am 
mysel'. I hae ne'er had the pleasure o' seein' you 
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in yer ain boose, Jeanie ; I suppose its ower gran' 
for yer puir auld mither tae set fit in ?" 

The daughter blushed. 

*' It was no fault of mine, mother ; it would have 
given me great pleasure to have had you and all my 
femily to visit me, and I think Arthur would have 
liked it too, only as I told you, we had his sister 
staying with us, and she is a different sort of person 
to Arthur. She's a proud haughty woman, who 
thinks herself very much superior to other people. 
She had expected her only brother to make a grand 
match, and is angry because he married only me. 
She would have made your stay very unpleasant if 
you had come — she often made me unhappy — ^there- 
fore I never asked you to come." 

The mother paused in her walk, and gazed in her 
daughter's face with a keen and searching look. 

" Jeanie, bairn, tell me, are ye no happy ? Ye're 
as gude as ony o' them, an' that prood woman had 
little reason tae rin ye doon. But ye maunna mind 
her that muckle, Jeanie, ye maun learn tae staun 
yer ain. Ye shuld be happy, tae, in spite o' her, 
ye hae mony things tae mak' ye sae, — ^ye are a 
leddy, an' hae a tine hoose an' braw claes, an' servants 
to come at yer ca'." 

"Oh mother, mother, as if these things could 
bring happiness !" 

"But I'm no dune yet, ye've a' thae an' mair 
beside — ye have a kind an' lovin' husband, sae 
ye've tauld me, an' ye have ane o' the brawest bit 
laddies that ever mither was blessed wi', an' yet 
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ye're no happy. I can see it, a mither's een are 
no easily blinded. Will ye no tell me, lassie ? it 
wad ease yer heait ; is*t this Mrs. Sinton that's the 
cause, or is't himsel' ? Will ye answer me a 
question, — had ye ony likin' for the schule- 
maister that was sae kind tae ye when ye were a 
bairn r 

" Mother, why do you ask that ? you should have 
asked before I was married if you had wished to 
know." 

" Weel, as ye say, it's a' ae noo. T ken I helped 
on yer marriage, an' sair against yer faither's 
will, which is a thocht tae me noo that he's deed an 
gane. But what made me speak about Mr. 
Strathearn was this, that he has come hame frae 
ayont the sea, for we had a veesit frae him some 
weeks sin'. Dae ye want tae hear aboot it ?" 

" Go on, mother." 

" Wee], it was ae day I was a' my lane in the 
hoose, when a rap cam tae the door. I opened it, 
an' there stood a big gaucy lookin' gentleman. I 
was kind o' taen, as weel I micht, for I had been 
bakin', an' my hauns were a' floorey, an' I had just 
on my checked apron ; sae I didna weel ken what he 
said for the first meenit. The first thing I kent him 
to say, was, * Have you forgotten me, Mrs. Monroe V 
' Surely, for I never mind o' seein' ye, sir, before. 
But come awa ben,' an' I showed him in, of coorse, 
tae the best room. He seated himsel', an' luked 
me pleasantly in the face. ' I think I begin tae mind 
wha ye are noo, but ye hae changed muckle, an* 
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excuse me saying it, ye hae improved as weeL Ye 
are Maister Stratheaili that gaed awa tae Canada, 
let me see, seven or eight years sin'/ ' The same/ 
siatid he, and then he began speerin' for the family. 
' Have ye no heard ocht aboot us X ' No ; your house 
is nearer the station than the village is, you know, 
and I came straight here.' * Then ye dinna ken that 
oor head has been taen frae us V ' What, is Mr. 
Monroe dead?' 'Ay, Tammas is deed, it's six 
months syne he died ; and it's geyan lanely withoot 
him. But he had great comfort in his death; there's 
nae doubt aboot it, he's gane hame.' He seemed 
sort o' stunned, an' didna speak for a wee, then he 
speered for the rest of the family. They were a' weel, 
I said, the youngest were but bairns when he gaed 
awa, but they were a' grown up noo, an' twa o' them 
married. * Which t\f o ?' ' Twa o' the lasses.' * The 
oldest, no doubt V * The auldest ane an' the youngest 
ane.' ' Miss Jeanie was the youngest ?' ' Ay.' ' And 
is she mamed ?' ' She was married twa and a half 
years syne.' — Jeanie, he was like tae swarf awa. 
He tried tae luk as though he didna care, but for 
a wee while his feelings wadna hide. I pretended 
tae tak' nae notice, but talked awa till he cam tae 
himsel' again. * She got a gran^ match, a Mr. Marley^ 
a rael gentleman ; he was an artist and an author 
an' I kenna what beside' — an' sae on I gaed. ' Ex- 
cuse me, but I did not catch what you were saying.' 
Sae I said it a' ance again. I speered some 
questions aboot himi^el', but he wasna very com- 
municative, an' didna tell me muckle. An' indeed, 
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he didna stay unco long after that, an' I kent what 
it was that took him awa sae fast. He was a braw 
buirdly man, wi' a pleasant smile "Sn' a kindly blue 
ee, but his smile was a forced ane when he bade me 
gude-bye, an' my heart was wae for him. That was 
why I speered yon question at ye." 

" And I ask you again, mother, what is the use ? 
Whether I ever liked him or not, matters not now, 
so we'll let the subject drop, if you please." 

"Weel, weel, lassie, we'll saynae mair aboot it, I 
ban think my ain thocht, but ye were sic a bairn at 
the time that I couldna believe — but there, I'm dune. 
But, Jeanie, will ye no tell me what it is that 
troubles ye ?' 

" Not now, mother, another time I may ; but I 
may tell you this much to reassure you, that there's 
no change towards me on Mr. Marley's part, he's as 
loving and attached as he ever has been. But here 
we are in sight of home." 

The next day, Jeanie was summoned into the 
" best room" to see visitors. She expected to find 
some of the friends of her maiden days, and was 
surprised when she entered the little parlour, to 
behold in her visitors Mr. Delmar and his daughter. 
Mabel started up in her impetuous way, 

''Dear^ dear Mrs. Marley, I did so long to see 
you! And my darling Willie, I heard his dear 
voice since I came in, and I could hardly sit still 
for wishing to run off and seek him." 

" We must apologize for intruding upon you, Mrs. 
Marley. My daughter was bent on coming to see 
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you, and I took the liberty of accompanying her. 
I came to say that I am deeply sorry for the 
unpleasantness that has arisen between Mr. Marley 
and yourself. I may be excused for speaking about 
it, because I know that the thing originated with 
me. I am much grieved about it, I would not have 
had it happen for more than I can tell ; for, you 
will pardon my saying it, I have a very great 
esteem and admiration for you and your gifted 
husband. But I never thought you would view the 
matter in the light you did ; I was not disinterested 
in the proposal I made to Mr. Marley, but I sincerely 
thoughtr I was doing him, as well as myself, a good 
turn. I did not think the religious difficulties in 
the way much of a barrier, I had easily brought 
round your husband to my views, and I judged that 
he would influence you in the same way. He 
accepted my offer, after a day's consideration, and 
agreed to start for England to enter upon his duties 
only one day later. He would not take his family 
with him at present he said ; Mrs. Marley had gone 
on a visit to her mother, and Mrs. Sinton would 
remain at home. There were little things that 
struck mo even then, but it was only when your 
letter came, that, by putting it and them together, 
I came to a true knowledge of the state of affairs. 
I wrote to Mr. Marley, telling him what I had dis- 
covered, and he acknowledged it, frankly enough. 
I am deeply grieved for the trouble of which I have 
been the cause, and can hardly hope that you will 
forgive me." 
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"I do not blame you, Mr. Delmar, not for my 
husband's defection and its consequences ; that must 
rest with himself I do regret that yoh should hold 
the opinions attributed to you, and that they should 
have influenced Mr. Marley. Rather I should say 
regarding him, I regret that he yielded to the 
temptation which your liberal proposal put. in his 
way ; for he is not a genuine convert, Mr. Delmar, 
he may work himself into a belief in your theories, 
but at present he is only a convert to the desirability 
of earning a thousand a year." 

Mr. Delmar laughed, " Well, perhaps ; I hope not, 
for I was pluming myself on my conquest." 

"Your are a brave woman, Mrs. Marley," said 
Mabel, " and if I*d only the spirit, I'd act precisely 
as you have done; these absurd notions of papa's 
on religious matters make me quite unhappy. I do 
mean to run away some of these days, but I must 
have somewhere to go to, and somebody to share 
my flight." 

" Can I do anything to bring about an arrange- 
ment between yourself and Mr. Marley ?" 

" Our arrangements are already made ; so long as 
he retains his present position we must live apart. 
Should he ever come, as I trust he will come soon, 
to see his error and be led to relinquish his mode of 
life, I shall only be too glad to return to him. Till 
then, we remain as we are." 

" Then your mind is quite made up ?" 

"It is, quite." 

" Papa is very sorry ; do say you forgive him, dear 
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Mrs. Marley, for the wrong he has brought about. 
I know he is quite wretched for what has been done, 
for he's very tender-hearted, and if it weren't for 
these opinions of his, he'd be one of the best of men. 
And to show that you forgive him, will you do us 
one favour, dear — will you come and live with us ? 
You don't know how happy it would make us all, 
father and aunt and myself. I was like to break 
my heart when I heard yoti had gone away. Say 
you will come, and darling little Willie, we'll do 
everything in our power to make you happy T 

" Do, Mrs. Marley ; it would really give us all great 
pleasure to have you with us. Come, though it were 
only out of pity for me ; it would relieve my feelings, 
for it is very painful to me to think that I have 
been the means of driving you from your home. 
And i have a sort of vested interest in my god-son 
— have I not ? — that gives me a right to care for 
him." 

" You are both very kind," answered Jeanie. " I 
appreciate your sympathy, but I cannot accept your 
offer." 

" Oh, Mrs. Marley, why cannot you ?" 

" Because it seems more meet that I should take 
shelter among my own people from the trouble that 
has come upon me. You think this but a poor 
place, and so it is, but then, you know, I was used 
to it ; I was bom here and always lived here up to 
the time of my marriage. I am not blind to the 
advantages to Willie that would follow from being 
reared in a family such as yours, but as yet he is 

17 
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too young to receive much benefit from the training 
you could give him, and ere he is much older, I hope, 
I do not yet despair that his father may change, 
and we may become a united family again." 

" Then you will not come ? I did not think you 
could be so hard-hearted." 

" It is a disappointment to me as well as to you, 
Mabel, but I shall not tax Mrs. Marley with hard- 
heartedness. But neither will I press her in the 
hope of bringing her to alter her decision, for I 
know she is one who, when she says no, means no, 
and there is an end of it. But," turning to Jeanie, 
"you will at least not deny me this one privilege ; 
you will let me charge myself with the care of 
Willie's education ? He shall be sent where you 
like and educated as you like, but the money part 
will be my concern ?" 

The mother's eyes grew moist. " You are very 
kind ; I am sure you love tny little Willie, but " 

'' Do not say you mean to refuse me this small 
favour V 

" I think that parents ought themselves to provide 
for their children; — ^and I trust in heaven that my 
boy's father will not for long be forgetful of his sweet 
and solemn responsibility. — His father can, his father 
will, Mr. Delmar. I have faith in him, he will 
return to us, and soon. Yet do not think me un- 
grateful, because I thus express myself — your kind- 
ness touches me keenly." 

She looked up, and the expression of her soft eyes 
somewhat mitigated the harshness of her refusal. 
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" Now, you must see Willie ; Miss Delmar I kiiow 
is listening to every sound that she thinks proceeds 
from the noisy little man. You must take oflF 
your things and rest, and take tea with us. I'm 
going to bring in my mother to introduce her to 
you ; she is sure to ask you to partake of her hospi- 
tality, and if you refuse she will think her daughter's 
friends are very proud and not nice people in the 
least." 

Willie was brought in, and rendered quiescent for 
the time being from the smothering kisses that were 
lavished upon him ; and Mrs. Monroe also came in, 
radiant in smiles and in her best cap, which, albeit 
it was a widow's cap, became her well She had 
not been five minutes in the room till she was 
asking the visitors to " tak' aff their things, for tea 
will be ready juist the noo," and they complied with 
a smiling alacrity which quite won her heart. And 
when the table was spread in the house-wife's best 
style, the homely delicacies, the tempting " scones," 
the oatmeal cakes, the sweet fresh butter and 
delicious preserves, all which things were dainties 
even to those rich folks, had such ample justice 
done them^ that the hostess deemed her trouble 
more than rewarded. Then the visitors had to be 
shown over the gardens ; Mabel, who held fast Willie's 
hand, was in raptures with all she saw, and her 
father also was exceedingly interested. He con- 
versed pleasantly with the youthful gardener, and 
expressed himself delighted with the sight of the 
beautiful grounds. 

17—2 
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" Surely you will at least come to pay us a visit T 
asked Mabel of her Mend at parting. 

" I may, by-and-by. Will you not come again to 
see me ?" 

" Oh yes, I'm glad you asked me, else I should 
have had to come without asking. It's such a lovely 
spot, no wonder you like it, and your mother and 
the rest of them are so kind. And more than all, 
you're such a dear little woman — and my darling 
Willie, he's a pet. Yes, I'll come again." 

When her guests had departed, her little Willie 
came and laid a paper in her lap. " See, mamma ! 
see the pictiure the pretty lady gave to Willie." 
Jeanie took it, it was a bank note, its value a 
hundred pounds. 

''It's a bonnie picture, my little man; mamma 
will keep it and give Willie another, with cows and 
horses on it." 

For a space she sat with the "picture" in her 
hand, wondering what she would do with it. Her 
first and strongest impulse was to return it to the 
donor ; but she felt that while such a course would 
satisfy her own proud and independent nature, it 
would not be kind to MabeL " For Willie's sake, I 
accept the gift" — ^yet she sighed heavily as she placed 
the note in her drawer, by the side of her husband's 
Jetters, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 

" So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about. 
As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 

" Our very hopes belied our fears. 
Our fears our hopes belied : 
We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 

" For when the mom came dim and sad 
And chill with early flowers, 
Her quiet eyelids closed — she had 
Another morn than ours.'' 

Hood. 

The days at Eilnaclutha passed calmly and not un- 
pleasantly away. Summer was now come, the 
weather was delightful, and the gardens in their 
brightest bloom. Jeanie was not unhappy, though 
she bad many a sad, secret reverie. She kept her- 
self fully employed, she found plenty of occupation 
about the house and garden, and that, with the care 
of her child, helped to beguile her of her sorrow. 
She heard occasionally from her husband ; at first 
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he had written very ofteo^ but now his letters were 
becoming less fireqnent. They were for the most 
part devoted to one subject, his success, the sensation 
he was creating, and his great popularity in all the 
places he had visited 

" Next year," he wrote, *' Mr. Delmar will witness 
the realization of the ambition of his life, our name 
and fame will be thoroughly established, and our 
sect will be a powerful one. We are going to build 
a home for our converts, there's plenty of money 
amongst us, and well build it, you may be sure, in 
fitting style ; — ^if you will be docile and a good girl, 
we may make you lady-superintendent." 

" You told me," he wrote in one of his earlier 
letters, ''that Mr. and Miss Delmar had come to 
see you, and had offered you a home with them. 
Well, it was exceedingly kind of them, and I wish, 
Jeanie, you had accepted it. It would have been 
the best thing you could have done, since you won't 
return to your own house. It would be a more 
suitable home for my wife and son than where you 



now are." 



Jeanie never laid down his letters without a 
bitter sigh, but neither without a prayer that her 
poor deluded husband might yet be brought to see 
the vanity and the wickedness of his courses. 

But in the midst of her sorrows, she had one 
great, one sweet, delicious joy, her son, her bright, 
laughing, loving Willie. His growing beauty and 
intelligence was to his poor mother compensation 
for much that she suffered. Tet her heart was not 
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free from fears and painful thoughts regarding this 
child of her love. Sometimes as she gazed in the 
lovely face that resembled his father's in every fea- 
ture, the thought would come, what if he resemble 
him in mind as well ! Her heart was on the rack ; 
she eagerly scrutinized her child's motions, in fearful 
quest of any trace of his father's disposition. And 
sometimes she thought she had found what she 
dreaded ; and then bitter was her anguish. So that 
even this fountain of joy was not without its bitter 
elements. 

It has been said that Willie was a very handsome 
boy, but the words give but a faint idea of his rare 
beauty. He resembled his father most, but had a 
look of his mother in the colour and expression of 
the eye. He had long fair hair that fell in soft curls 
on his shoulders and clustered in sUky masses on his 
white blue-veined forehead. His skin was very fair, 
his cheeks rosy, and his pretty mouth sweet as a 
rosebud with the dew upon it. He was always 
very tastefully dressed, his mother took great pride 
in making him neat, and his little frocks and pina- 
fores, though never costly, were always pretty. 
Everybody liked little Willie and took notice of 
him, not for his beauty alone, though that of itself 
would have drawn attention, but for his endearing 
ways, his merry laugh, his childish prattle, his 
romping, his love of frolic and fun. Nobody could 
be long dull in Willie's company, he would not give 
them peace to indulge their humours, his little 
chattering tongue was never stilly and he was always 
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finding something to call for this clear, ringing, and 
most infectious laugh. 

The child was most inventive. He had at no 
time playmates of his own age, but he never seemed 
to miss them ; he would amuse himself by the hour 
together with a toy of a very primitive description, 
which was to him everything in turn — s, horse, a 
steamboat, a railway train, a lighthouse, he saw in 
it a resemblance to them all. In disposition he was 
most loving ; his mamma, his own pretty mamma, 
was the sun of his existence, the chiefest and dearest, 
he was never tired of murmuiing the beloved name 
with a fond lingering accent on each dear syllable ; 
but after her, he loved and trusted everybody — 
grandma and Uncle John and Aunt Maggie, and all 
the rest. He was by no means shy ; he was a bold 
little fellow, who would march up to any stranger 
who seemed in the least disposed to make his ac- 
quaintance, and would expect to be much made of 
on the spot. There was a sly roguish twinkle in his 
eye, a " pawky'* expression, which showed he was a 
very knowing little man, who could both give and 
take a joke. He had one predilection, rather pecca- 
dillo, which caused his friends some trouble — ^he had 
a notion of wandering off by himself on an exploring 
expedition. On those excursive occasions he would 
stroll far enough if not overtaken. One day he tra- 
velled all the length to the village, a mile distant, 
while his anxious mother and distracted « grannie" 
were searching for him all the gardens over. And 
when his travels introduced him into strange places, 
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he had no fear, none at all ; and he was such a little 
toddling thing that whoever he met took a care over 
him, the brave wee mannie. But the beautiEal 
gardens were his especial delight, and when he was 
tired of romping, nothing pleased him better than 
to sit on the greensward by his mother's side, play- 
ing with a few flowers. He had quite a passion for 
flowers ; he did not spoil them, but treasured all that 
were given him with reverent care; amid the 
abundance that surrounded him he would not waste 
a single bud. 

Of course he was the darling of the cottage. Aunt 
Maggie was ever ready to sing him a song or tell 
him a story. Uncle John would stop his work and 
show him how to " make flowers grow," or carry 
him on his back for as long a time as Willie might 
think desirable ; and if ever Jeanie and her mother 
disagreed, it was when the latter would persist in 
"spoiling that. boy," in giving him sweet "pieces" 
and surreptitious drinks of cream and spoonfuls of 
jelly. Willie liked it, the fun as well as the nice 
things, and was quite an adept in the innocent 
deceit of " not letting mamma know," though his 
triumphant shout when the feat was successfully 
accomplished always led to the detection of the 
guilty party, who was thus caught in the act. 

Summer had merged into autumn, Willie was 
now three years old, a rosy healthy boy, tall of his 
age, robust and active. One day Jeanie had been 
visiting her sister Marian ; Willie had been left at 
home in the care of his grandmother, for the distance 
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was too far for him to walk. On her return before 
sunset she missed the sight of her boy watching for 
her at the porch and stealing through the. gloaming . 
to meet her. Her heart felt a sudden pang, as is 
wont to be the case with mothers when returning 
to, but not in sight of, their little ones, after even a 
few hours* absence. She walked swiftly on and 
went straight into the kitchen ; her mother was sew- 
ing by the fire, Willie sat by her side in his little 
chair. He rose and ran to meet mamma, but hardly 
in his usual boisterous fashion. She lifted him up 
and kissed him, and whispered as she buried her face 
in his fair hair, 

" Oh, my darling ! my precious pet !" 

" Mother, is there anything wrong with Willie ? he 
seems scarcely like himself to-night." 

Mrs. Monroe took off her spectacles to answer the 
question more deliberately. 

" Weel, I didna want tae say ocht tae alarm ye, 
and maybe needlessly, but I dinna think him a'the- 
'gither like his usual, sae that is the way I didna let 
him tae the door tae meet ye." 

*' But he was quite well when I went away." 

"I'm no sae sure o' that; he hasna been sae 
hungrysome a' day." 

" But you never let him feel hungry, you give him 
too many bits at odd times, you know." 

"Oo ay, I ken a' aboot it, aye the auld story. 
But I say the bairn is growin' an* maun hae his 
meat." 

They bathed little Willie and put him to his bed. 
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He knelt at his mother's knee as usual and lisped 
his simple prayer — 

" * This night I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep ; 
If I should die ere time to wake, 
Me take to heaven for Jesus' sake/ 

God bless papa and mamma, grandma, and all my 
relations, for Jesus' sake. Amen." 

The mother placed her hand on her darling's head ; 
it was hot and seemed to grow hotter as her fears 
increased. 

"It's sore, mamma; Willie's head's very sore. 
Mamma kiss it." 

Mamma pressed her cool lips to the child's burn- 
ing brow. 

" Willie mjist try to go to sleep now, and perhaps 
his head wiU be better in the morning." 

She watched beside him till he fell asleep, and 
then returned to the family sitting-room down- 
stairs. 

" Mother, do you reaUy think there is anything 
the matter with him ? you have had experience in 
children's troubles." 

"Weel, it's no easy tellin' just yet; it may be 
only his bit stammach oot o' sorts, or it may be the 
first stage o' some trouble. There's nae bairns' com- 
plaint that I ken o' gaun aboot the noo, which 
makes me less anxious. The morn 'ill tell, we maun 
just try and hae patience till then." 

" Had we not better send for the doctor to-night ?" 
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" It wad be o' little use ; the doctor could hardly 
teU us what is the trouble, if it is a trouble, till the 
symptoms are better developed." 

Ere daylight came, grandmother was standing by 
the child's bedside. 

" Jeanie, I*m feared it's ower sure noo, oor wee 
Willie has ta'en -scarlet fever." 

Poor, poor mother, the blood all left her face and 
a shiver passed through her frame, but she spoke 
not a word. 

The doctor was sent for, and he corroborated their 
worst fears. 

" It was strange," he said, " there was hardly a 
case of fever in all the district." 

The trouble was almost altogether absent from 
the neighbourhood, yet it had come to blight little 
Willie Marley, everybody's darling, the sweet flow- 
eret that had gladdened all eyes and won the love of 
all hearts — ^to Willie Marley, his mother's only one. 

A letter was despatched to Arthur, informing him 
of his child's illness. No answer came for three 
days, but at the end of that time one came. He 
would arrive, he said^ at Kilnaclutha almost as soon 
as the letter. He had been away from the place 
whither the letter had gone, and some delay had 
been occasioned by that circumstance. 

It was a bad case, the doctor saw it from the be- 
ginning; but the mother's pale, anxious fa«e was 
too much for him, he could not bring himself to 
communicate to her his sad forebodings. 

" Doctor," Jeanie said to him one day, the second 
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of the trouble, '* we have a friend, a medical man; 
would you object to our asking him to come and see 
my boy, not professionally, but——" 

The doctor seized on the idea with avidity. 

" No, I would not at all object, I should like it" 

" K it is a friend he will tell her," thought he. 

" ' If ever you are in need of a friend, think on 
me.' I need one now, and if human aid will save 
my boy, his will be that aid ; I can trust him even 
with my darling's life," was the mother's thought ; 
and a telegram was sent to Mr. Stratheam, begging 
him, if it were in his power, to come down and do 
what he could to save the life of Mrs. Marley's little 
son. 

He came down the same day. The house was 
very still, and the sound of his footstep on the stair, 
as he was being ushered up to the sick-room, awoke 
dull echoes from the silent chambers. He entered 
softly, the watcher started, she rose and took his 
hand, and in her beseeching eyes he read far more 
than words could express. She led him to the bedside. 

" He is very HI I know, but tell me, do you see 
danger ?" 

He examined the little patient carefully, the 
mother watching him meanwhile with wild eager 
eyes. He turned to her and asked a few questions ; 
his face was very grave. 

" Mr. Stratheam, is there any danger ?" 

He looked in the sad, pale £Eice gazing into his 
with such an intensity of expectancy, and his heart 
almoBt failed him. 
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*' God is very merciful/' he softly said ; " pray to 
Him." 

She imderstood him; she let her head drop on 
the coverlet, she uttered no sound, but her frame 
shook imder the violence of her grief. Mr. Strathearn 
stood near the door, giving Mra Monroe some whis- 
pered directions. Jeanie thought he was going, she 
started up, she flung herself before him. 

" Save my child ! oh, save my child I he is all I 
have to love. Do not leave us in our distress; save 
him, and I will bless you all the days of my life." 

The colour mounted to the young man's face. 

" I will do all I can ; I could not leave you thus, 
if I were to try ; I will stay in the village till — ^till 
the crisis is over." 

Very gentle were the tones of his voice, and tears 
were in his eyes. 

The mother gave him one grateful look. 

" Pray for him," she said; "you are a good man. 
He may hear you." 

The little sufferer was very patient, he lay quite 
still, seldom speaking, but looking up in his mother's 
face now and then with a sweet smile. 

" Don't cry, mamma," he would sometimes say ; 
" Willie will be better soon." 

The evening of the third day, just as the setting 
sun was sending its rays into the little room, he had 
fallen asleep. Just before, he had said — 

" Mamma, when is papa coming to see his little 
Willie ? I weary for papa." 

"My darling, he will come soon; try to go to 
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sleep now, and perhaps he will have come before 
you waken " 

He was very fair as he lay, the fevered flush on 
his rounded cheek had grown less bright, and the 
long fair hair that streiamed over the pillow shone 
like patches of sunshine upon snow. 

Mr. Strathearn had been there three times that 
day. The doctor and he had consulted together, but 
their only answer to the many inquiries that were 
put was the sad, unvarying one, that it was a bad 
case. 

Jeanie never left the bedside ; others might come 
and go, but she was always there. She sat watching 
him now with her sad eyes, and her lips moved in a 
voiceless prayer. 

" O God ! it cannot be that Thou wilt take from 
me my precious one I Spare him ! in mercy spare 
him ! for Thy dear Son's sake, take not from me my 
only one !" 

The door opened softly, Mrs. Monroe entered. 

Jeanie motioned her to be very stilL 

" He sleeps," she whispered. 

''^The lammie! he maunna be wakened on ony 
account. His faither has come." 

" Then I will go down to him. Willie must not 
be disturbed, take my place for a little." 

With a strange sensation at her heart she de- 
scended the stair and entered the parlour. Her 
husband was pacing the floor with an excited step. 
A moment they looked upon each other. 

" Jeanie !" 
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'* Arthur r 

He took her in his anns and kissed her damp 
brow and white hpL 

" Jeanie^ tell me it is not tnie what they say, that 
my boy is so ilL" 

" Alas ! it is too trae." 

** Oh, my Willie ! my darling, my hope and pride ! 
He must not die, he shall not, his £ither is here. 
What doctors have yon got ? I shall send to Edin- 
burgh, London, for the best skill that money can 
procure." 

" It would be of no use, I have every confidence 
in the doctors we have. The disease must run its 
course, they tell me ; human skill is of little avaiL" 

Arthur had resumed his fitful walk. 

" Take me to hun" 

*' He has just &llen into a doze ; I fear it will not 
last long, he sleeps scarcely any since he has been 
taken ill, yet even a half-hour's sleep refi'eshes him, 
and it w5uld be better you should not go up till he 
wakens. He fell asleep with your name upon his 
lips. He said, 'Willie wearies for papa,' and I 
cheered him with the thought that perhaps papa 
would come while he slept." 

The £Either bowed his head, and a groan escaped 
his lips. Was it conscience that was at work, or was 
it only his grief for his boy ? Jeanie wondered, but 
not for long, her heart reverted to its great trouble. 
'' If he had been at home this might never have 
happened," said Arthur, in a tone that sounded 
almost reproachfully. 
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A tap came to the door, it was Maggie with the 
message — - 

" Willie is waking now and is asking for his papa.". 

" You will be calm before hitn, Arthur V 

" I will try," and he followed lier. 

The little one lay with his eyes wide open and 
his head turned in a listening attitude towards the 
-door. 

" That's my papa," he said, in his sweet lisping 
tones. 

He half raised himself on the bed, stretched out 
his arms, and cried, 

" Papa ! come, come f ' and in another instant his 
little arms were around his father's neck, his hot 
breath fanning his father's cheek. 

The strong man wept, as he rained passionate 
kisses on the flushed upturned face. 

"Don't cry, papa; mamma cries, and Willie is 
very sorry." 

"Then papa will not make his darling sorry. 
But Willie must get better, now that papa has 
come." 

They laid him back on his pillow, and the father 
«at by his side, holding in his his child's hot hand. 
Willie lay with his eyes closed, but ever and anon he 
looked up, and smiled, and whispered "papa," in 
loving, Kngering accents, as if his soul deUghted to 
dwell on the dear name. 

" Here's the doctor," whispered Mrs. Monroe from 
the door, and Mr. Stratheam came in. A word 
of introduction sufficed to make the gentlemen 

18 
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acq[iiamted. He examined the litUe patient, but 
wiihont distorbing him. His eyes filled with a 
tender pity; he did not daie to lift them towards 
the mother, who, he knew, was watching his every 
ei^yression. 

''What do 70a think of him ?' 

He parried the question. 

''Give him the mixture for his throat As joo^ 
will not be in bed, I should like to make another 
visit to-night, say about midnight. I will then be- 
able to tell you my opinion more decidedly." 

Arthur followed him to the door. 

"Come in here, doctor; teU me what you think ot 
my. child." 

"I fear there is little hope, I fear he is dying." 

The poor &ther sunk into a seat, his head on his 
bowed hands, and he groaned in the bitterness ot 
his agony, 

" Can nothing be done for him ?' 

" Nothing in the way of saving his life ; only in 
aUeviating his sufferings we are of use." 

" Does his mother know this ?' 

" I have been trying to break it to her by d^rees,. 
but I fear she still has hope. The end is not £a.r off; 
he may linger a day or two, but I do not think it." 

He waited a little, but as the other did not speak,, 
he silently withdrew, and left him alone with his 
sorrow. 

He was silting thus, when a soft hand was laid on 
his shoulder. He looked up ; it was his wife. 

" Arthmr, what does he say ? Tell me the worst. 
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I feared to ask him before, but I have been schooling 
myseE." 

" Jeanie, our boy is dying," he answered, hoarsely • 

She was almost prepared to hear it^ yet she would 
have fallen but for the support of his arm. 

"Oh! God!" he groaned, "this is a terrible trial. 
My bright, beautiful boy! my handsome, manly 
Willie !" And my poor wife, this is a heavy blow 
for you !*' 

He kissed her pale face, and passionate tears 
ran down his cheeks. But the mother could not 
weep, her grief was changed to strong despair. 
After a little they returned to the sick-room, and 
stationed themselves by the bed. The child was 
lying partially imconscious ; he was much less rest- 
less than he had been, seemed to suffer less. Thus 
the evening wore away; the parents, though they 
interchanged many a sad glance, spoke little. 

" Have you let Mr. Delmar know ?" 

" No, it has been so sudden." 

" I shall telegraph in the morning." 

Mr. Stratheam and the doctor both had been up 
before midnight. 

The child was sinking fast, but there was matter 
for thankfulness, he did not suffer much, they said. 

Mr. Stratheam did not return to his lodging, he 
had privately asked Mrs. Monroe to let him stay in 
the house. She was only too glad, and put him into 
*the best bedchamber; he did not sleep, but spent the 
night in walking the floor. 

Grandmother, and uncle, and aunt had each been 

18—2 
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up, and stolen on tiptoe to the bedside, and gazed 
for a moment on the loved one. They had all gone 
now, and the house was very stilL Slowly passed 
the night, the ticking of the- old clock on the stair 
could be heard in the sick-room, and each successive 
hour was tolled forth with a weird, unearthly sound. 
The gloom of night was giving place to the gray 
shadows of the morning, when Willie woke up. 

" Mamma, papa, are you there ? I Ve been thinking 
I no get better now. I going to the Happy Land. 
Mamma, sing me the Happy Land'' 

Sing I how could she sing ; her white lips moved, 
but there was no sound. 

"You no sing it to me, mamma? Willie can't 
sing it; his throat is sore. Is your's sore too, 
mamma ?" 

The bright, eager eyes looked up in her face; 
she shook her head. 

It might be her boy's last request. Should she 
refuse him, though it seemed as if her heart would 
break in the attempt. She tried, but the words 
choked her. 

" Never mind, then, mamma," said the child, with 
rather a disappointed look. 

She tried again, and her love becoming stronger 
than her grief, her voice rose at last in a clear, 
triumphant strain. She sung the stanzas to the 
end, and the patient listened with grateful eyes. 

"Thank you, dear, dear mamma. I'm going to 
the Happy Land. You mustn't cry for your little 
boy, you must come too, you and papa; and come 
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soon, Willie will weary. Say, papa, you wiU come 
soon, and bring mamma with you T 

The father could answer only by a pressure of the 
hand. 

The song had roused the sleepers, if sleepers there 
were, and the family were gathered round the door. 

The child sat up in bed, his eye was bright, his 
voice clear ; he called them all by name. 

"Uncle John, Aunt Maggie, Grandma, and that 
kind gentleman, come and kiss little Willie." 

They looked at each other with tearful eyes, then 
they approached reverently. He held up his little 
face, and they felt, as each imprinted a kiss on the 
flushed cheek, that it was for the last time. He 
threw his arms around his grandmother's necW. 

" Dear grandma, Willie no need any more pieces ; 
the angels give Willie honey in the Happy 
Land.*' 

He lay back as if tired, but after a while he spoke 
again. 

"Mamma, papa, give me your hand." 

He took a hand of each, and laid them together 
on his breast. He looked up with a glance of un- 
utterable love at the pale faces bending over him. 
He smiled, and the look of peace and joy that came 
over his fisdr face was so calm, so heavenly, so like 
their ideas of angelic beauty, that even the agonized 
parents were hushed into stillness. He lay a moment 
motionless, while all around held their breath and 
gazed on the more than mortal loveliness of the tiny 
face. He sighed softly, gently, and in that sigh the 
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soul of little Willie Marley had gone to be with the 
angelfl. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

*' There lies no desert in the land of life ; 

For e'en that tract that barrenest doth seem, 
Laboured of thee in faith and hope, shall teem 
With heavenly harvests and rich gatherings rife. 
Haply no more, music, and mirth, and love, 
And glorious things of old and younger art, 

Shall of thy days make one perpetual feast : 
But when these bright companions all depart, 
Lay there thy head upon the ample breast 
Of hope — and thou shalt hear the angels sing above.** 

The mourners had come and gone; the little body 
had been laid in the old chiirchyaxd by his grand- 
father's side, and the bereaved household was once 
more alone. 

Arthur had remained with his wife as long as he 
could, but he must now think of returning to his 
duties. It was the day before the one appointed for 
his return, that he sat with her in the little parlour. 
He seemed, from the conversation^ to be tiying to 
convince her of something which she fedled to see. 

'' I must, Jeanie, there's no help for it ; it would 
not be justice to Mr. Delmar to give it up now that 
his schemes are on the eve of success. After all his 
l^indness^ too, I couldn't think of it. You must not 
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he displeased with me, my dear ; I'm very sorry to 
^d to what you have already had to bear, but I 
must go back now, I really must. I will try and 
43hake myself clear of this thing, by-and-by, very 
«oon, but, as I toll you, it can't be done just yet. I 
won't press you to come with me, nor yet to return 
home, for I can understand your wish to remain here 
for the present. My only fear is that you will have 
too much leisure to brood over your loss ; but try, 
•dear, to keep up your spirits — ^for my sake, try. 
Some day I will be and do all that you wish, and 
w^e will have a happy home once more." 

"But, Arthur, you have acknowledged that your 
present mode of life is sinfuL Will you not give it 
up now ?" 

"I don't think I .acknowledged that altogether. 
I am sorry you and I are at variance in this matter. 
I W()uld like to please you ; I toll you I am coming 
round to your side ere long; in the meantime you 
must have patience, and wait for me." 

" Is it only money that tempts you to continue 
this wrong-doing ? Surely you cannot want much ; 
there is only yourself and me to work for now." 

'' Jeanie, do I need to be reminded of my loss ? It 
is not money only that tempts me, it is my sense of 
honour as welL I am pledged to carry through the 
work I have, begun. By the way, who is that 
gentlemanly man who attended our little darling so 
closely ? I thought at first he was the doctor, but 
I find he is not the village doctor at least." 

"That is Mr. Stratheam. He was once a teacher 
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in our school here. I was a pupil of his; I esteemed 
him veij highly, so did father^ and the rest of the 
family. He is now a doctor in practice near 
Edinbuigh. When Willie took ill, I sent to ask this 
gentleman to come and see him. I had fiedth in him 
that if anything could be done for my child, he 
would do it." 

"And he came, and stayed all the time, and 
returned for the funeral ! Very kind of him, for it 
must have put him to a deal of inconvenience. 
What is his address, and I shall call on him 
to-morrow ? Here's visitors for us — our oM Mend 
the minister, with his daughter on his arm. Do you 
feel equal to seeing them ? Don't stay if you would 
rather not. That's right ; better spare yourself the 
pain of meeting anybody just yet ; the visit is kindly 
meant, but it is a little too early." 

The morrow came, and the hour for Arthur's de- 
parture was at hand 

He had taken Mrs. Monroe aside, and had spoken 
to her thus : '' I am going to leave Jeanie with 
you for a little longer. I am living a very busy^ 
bustling life at present, and my wife, if she were 
with me, would have to share it as it is. Jeanie 
wouldn't like this, she doesn't mind for going much 
into society at any time, and at this time I know 
the bare thought of mixing with people would be 
distastefuL Of course, her own home is awaiting, 
her return, but I won't ask her to go there, for I 
know it would be no home to her while I am away.. 
She chooses to remain here, and in the circumstancea 
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and for the meantime^ I approve of her choice. I 
know you will be pleased with this airaogement^ 
and be very glad to keep her beside you for a time. 
I do not B£ik you to be kind to my poor dear wife> 
I know you will be; but more than that, will you 
do your very best for her ? will you do everything 
in your power to make her happy ? And will you 
accept this little token of my regard for you, and 
of my sense of your kindness towards our lost dar- 
ling, and towards Jeanie and myself? And you 
needn't mind to mention this circumstance'* — he 
pointed to his present — "to Mrs. Marley, it isn't 
necessary. I wiU come and take her home shortly, 
when my plans are better arranged. Till then, it 
will set my mind at rest that she is with her own 
friends ; that she is well, and well cared for.'' 

Mrs. Monroe readily promised all that was re- 
quired of her ; she was really pleased to keep her 
daughter beside her, and the sight of the bit of paper 
she held in her hand — ^ note for a considerable sum 
— would have gained her consent to something much 
less agreeable ; for the good lady was not insensible 
to the charms of money. 

Arthur had bidden good-bye to the inmates of 
the cottage ; he ;^as on his road to the station, his 
wife accompanying him a little way. 

They walked, on somewhat silently together; 
much was in their hearts, yet save on one subject 
— ^their dead child — ^there was a feeling of restraint 
between them that made itself very plainly felt. 
There was a lane le£i>ding off the road they were 
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going ; tbey both knew it, they had traversed it to- 
gether — ^its destination was the graveyard. 

Jeanie touched her husband's arm, and pointed to 
the lane. 

He glanced at his watch. ** I have just time ; 
come, then, we will take one other look." 

They stood by the grave ; they gazed down upon 
the small mound, now thickly strewn with autumn 
leaves. They stood still and spoke no word. 

Then Arthur threw himself on the cold earth, and 
buried his head among the leaves that lay upon the 
grave, and his heart went out in the bitter lamen- 
tation — ^''Oh, my son, my son, my precious boy; 
would Cbd I had died f(»r thee, my son !" 

The wife knelt by her husband's side, and while 
her own tears fell fast, she stroked his shining hair, 
and whispered, ^ Do not weep for him ; he is happy, 
he is an angel now." 

He turned and kissed her on the white and tre- 
mulous lips. '' I know it; but he is lost to us, and 
I was so proud of my bright^ beautiful boy." 

He rose, and gently raised her with him. 

She laid her hand on his arm, and lifted towards 
his her pale and tearful face, and said, " Arthur^ will 
you promise me one thing V 

He gave an uneasy glance, but the pitiful look in 
his wife's soft entreating eyes he could not with- 
stand. " Jeanie, I will" 

'' By the memory of the dear' one we have lost, 
by your hopes of meeting him again, of following 
him to tiie ' Happy Land,' I implore you to grant 
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"this one request : that if you come to perceive tfaaJt 
you have been doing wrong, that you will not seejc 
to hold parley with your conscience, but will at once 
^ve up the wrong and seek the right. Will you 
}>romise me this ?" 

" I do promise." 

"And I will pray that your mind may be en- 
lightened." 

" We must make haste now, it is quite time for 
ene to go." 

" I shall not go farther, I would only detain you." 

" Do we part here, then ? My poor, poor wife T* 
He took her in his arms, and pressed her to his 
heart, and showered passionate kisses on cold brow 
^and cheek and lip. "Farewell, my darling,^ my 
beautiful, my only one. Try not to grieve too 
bitterly; we shall soon be together again, and 
then I will do all a husband can to bring back 
ihe bloom to my drooping flower. Jeanie, fare*- 
well; write me very often; tell me all your 
heart." 

He kissed her again and again, drew her shawl 
more closely round her slight firame, for 4Jxe autumn 
winds were chilly, whispered more words of love 
and hope, and a moment later he was gone ! 

He could go, then, in spite of both his love and 
liis grief. 

The bereft mother, the forsaken wife ; so she felt 
herself in that dread hour. That Uttle grave, that 
moimd with its covering of withered leaves, it was 
4ill that was left^her now, that and the memory of 
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the things that were, the only relics of her happjr 
"wifehood and motherhood. 

She leaned her head in her hands, and the- 
bitterest tears she had yet shed, coursed down her 
cheeks, while the autumn winds whirled the light 
leaves about her, and went moaning among the 
graves with eerie sough. 

'' I was faithless, oh, I was faithless ; I feared for 
his future. I forgot that he was safe in the Father's 
keeping. And now he is safe, but not with me, I 
was not worthy to retain so great a treasure. His 
is the gain, but oh, mine is the bitter loss 1 My 
father, didst thou know the babe, my babe that had 
followed thee so soon ? Did they tell thee of his 
coming ? Didst thou meet and welcome him ? 
Would that I were with you, my sainted father, my 
angel child !" 

Her soul went up in an exceeding bitter cry; yet 
even while she wept she prayed, and ere she left the 
spot the angel of peace, with healing on his wings^ 
had hovered over her head, and dropped of his pre- 
cious balm on her bruised and bleeding heart. 

Very quietly and sadly passed the days at Eilna- 
clutha Cottage. They missed their merry, bright, 
loving little Willie more than words could express. 
It was hard to realize that he had really gone £rom 
them, and for ever ; he had been so full of life, so 
gleeful, so sprightly; his pattering footsteps that 
were never at rest, his prattUng tongue and ringing 
laugh had made the whole house melodious. 

Often now, in the stillness, they fancied they 
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iieaxd his light footfall on the stair, and they would 
start and listen almost expectant^ but it was only 
fancy, and slowly and painfully came the conscious- 
ness that Willie was dead and buried under the cold 
•earth, and could never return to them — never any 
more. 

The poor bereaved mother, the almost widowed 
wife, that was a sad winter for her. She did not 
set herself down to mourn ; she had resumed many 
of the duties of her maide; days, and kept herse^ 
actively employed. But in the evening, when the 
work' was done, and the diminished family had 
.gathered round the hearth, she would creep away 
by herself to her own little room, there to indulge 
her sad thoughts. 

From the window, through the now leafless trees, 
she could view the graveyard, where slumbered her 
lost child. She tried not to think of him as lying 
there, but rather to picture him as an angel, a bright 
and beautiful thing, disporting itself in the realms 
•of light. Yet, sometimes, when the winter winds 
howled dismally, and the snow lay cold upon the 
^ound, her mother's heart, very human, could scarce 
resist the impulse to throw herself on the grave to 
protect her darling from the keen blast and icy 
drift. 

So passed the winter away ; the only event that 
broke the monotony of their days being Maggie's 
marriage, at the new year^ to her patient lover. It 
was a very quiet wedding — '' unco douce/' as Mrs. 
Moi]Lroe termed it — ^for Maggie and her sweetheart 
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had bat little to spend ; and, more than that, it waai 
a chastened gladness only that pervaded the house- 
hold on this festive occasion. 

The evening after the wedding, Jeanie was steal- 
ing away, as usual, to her chamber, but as her foot, 
touched the first step of the stair, a thought struck 
her. She turned and gazed back into the room she 
was leaving. Her mother sat knitting in her arm- 
chair on one side of *the fire; her brother, engaged 
in whittling sticks as supports for his flowers, sat 
on the other side — ^the place where his father used 
to sit. 

The firelight fell softly on the two figures; on 
John's stalwart frame, and ruddy, good-humoured 
face, and brown curly hair, and on Mrs. Monroe's, 
neat dress and snowy cap, on her comely face that 
had grown softer, kindlier, of late, and on her fast 
whitening hair. 

A feeling of regret, of remorse, seized upon Jeanie 
as she gazed. 

" They are very lonely, very solitary ; how dif- 
ferent it used to be when father was alive, ahd we 
children all at home. My poor mother, she has had 
her share of trials. She is failing fast; I can see 
her growing thinner and older-looking within this 
year. And I have not tried much to lighten her 
sorrows and cheer her loneliness ; I have been sel- 
fishly absorbed in my own troubles, thinking none 
could suffer as I suffer. For mother's sake, for good, 
kind brother John's sake, I will try to make our 
hearth more cheerful;" and from that evening Jeanie 
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did not withdraw her sweet, gentle presence from 
the small family circle, as she had been wont to do. 
Winter passed, spring returned, and the bitter 
anguish of heart of the bereaved mother had been 
chastened into quiet resignation. For the presents 
she led a peaceful, uneventful, but useful life. She 
was not happy,. she could not be, but at least she 
was calm, serene, content to tread the lonely path it 
had been given her to traverse. One day she was 
busy among the flowers, the early spring flowers, 
making them up into bouquets, thinking many a 
thought the while. One flower in her lap, the 
primrose, well she remembered the last time she had 
gathered that flower, in the woods behind her own 
home, and aU the circumstances of that miserable 
day. But the primrose was Willie's favourite, and 
for that she loved it. Then the violet, Arthur had 
often praised the violet ; it was, he said, the colour of 
his wife's eyes. Alas, he cared nothing now for 
her eyes, nothing now for the beauty that had cap- 
tivated him, else surely he would never have for- 
saken her thus! A letter was brought to her 
while she thus worked and mused. It was not in 
her husband's handwriting ; this was indeed a man's 
hand, but firmer, bolder, clearer than Arthur's style 
of writing. She opened it in some wonder. It ran 
thus — 

« Madam, — 

" Your husband is in danger ; he is subjected 
to a temptation hard for him to withstand. Your 
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presence would be his best , safeguard Forgive 
the anonjmouB sfyle of this commnnicatioD, but be- 
lieve in its trath. It is a warning fix)m one who has 
yonr and your husband's welfiure very much at 
iieart^ and who desires to subscribe himself, 

''TouB SmcEBE Friend.'' 

Jeanie sat a little pondering over this singular 
note. Strange, she did not for a moment doubt its 
sinceriiy ; was it that she divined the sender ? She 
threw the flowers aside and hurried to her own 
room. She reached up to a shelf and took from 
thence a book. It was an old exerdse book of her 
own, that had lain there little disturbed for yeacB. 
She turned over its pages ; there were comments and 
corrections written in her teacher's hand. She 
brought her letter and compared it with those. 
The writing of the letter was firm, fresh, and 
vigorous ; of the book it was less firm, and yellow, 
and faded with age, but there all contrast ceased, 
the handwriting was identically the same." 

He is my sincere friend; I will do whatever he 
bids me. My poor misguided husband, what danger 
can it be that he is in, what new temptation assails 
him, and how can my presence save him ? I know 
not any of these things, but I wQl go to him this 
veiy day Heaven grant that it be not too late V 

Tet, even as she spoke, her heart grew sick at the 
thought of rejoining her husband. She battled with 
this most painful feeling, yet with but little success. 
She bowed her head in her hands, and tears forced 
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themselves through her closed fingers. In bitterest 
self-reproach she murmured, " Had I but loved him 
better, or refused to marry him for the lack of a 
complete and perfect love, all this evil and unhap- 
piness might never have been." Then she knelt 
and prayed for forgivenness for the past, and for 
grace and strength to do her present duty. 
She arose from her knees strengthened and 
comforted. Arthur's last letter, received a week 
before, she still carried about with her. It had been 
well conned over, but she opened and read it once 
more. He wrote her generally about once a fort- 
night, though latterly his letters had been a little 
less regular and less frequent. He wrote mostly in 
one strain. He was always well and happy, and 
doing wonders, gaining all hearts and making him- 
self exceedingly popular. He did not allude much 
to the separation and estrangement existing between 
his wife and himself, seemed to have become well 
reconciled to this state of things, and to take it 
pretty much as a matter of course. Only in his 
last letter or two he had said a word of consolation. 
He might shortly, he wrote, when his year's term 
of engagement had expired, leave his present way 
of life and take solely to the career of a lecturer in 
England. He had made a name and fame for him- 
self, and he did not doubt that, whatever his theme, 
he would meet with great encouragement. His year 
had still . some months to run, yet this way of 
speaking was a hopeful sign, and the patient wife 
did hope accordingly. The last letter was even 
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more loving in its tone than usual ; and contained 
many expressions of undiminished affection. The 
address it gave was Pomeray, a small town in one 
of the Midland Counties. He was living at the 
Manor House of a Mr. Burgess, apparently the 
magnate of the place, " a fine jolly Englishman, with 
a particularly nice wife, and a pretty daughter,'' so 
Arthur described his host. Hie earliest train for 
England did not leave till nine in the evening 
Jeanie learned. She would have to travel all night, 
and that to one. who had never been out of Scotland, 
who had indeed extremely little experience in 
travelling, was a rather formidable undertaking. 
Another train left at nine in the morning, but by 
waiting for it twelve hours would be lost; and who 
knows what importance might attach to even one 
hour of time ? No, she would be brave, and discard 
all fears for herself. 



CHAPTER XV. 

" Hard Jaws of mortal life ! 
To which made thralls, we come without consent, 
Like tapers lighted to be early spent : 

Our griefs are always rife, 
When joys but halting march, and swiftly fly 
Like shadows in the eye : 
The shadow doth not yield unto the sun, 
But joys and life do waste even when begun." 

Dritmmond. 

Jeanie experienced a sensation almost akin to 
fear as the train moved from the cheery little 
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station out into the bleak, dark night. Her mother 
and brother had been seeing her away ; their very 
plainly expressed apprehensions for her safety, and 
regret at her want of prudence in not delaying her 
. journey till daylight, ^were not reassuring. The 
train sped on, stations were reached and passed, 
people came and went, but, to Jeanie's comfort, the 
fates permitted her to retain the solitary possession 
of the compartment in which she sat. It was an 
eerie feeling, this whirling into a strange country, 
for so England seemed to the young, untravelled 
Scotchwoman, alone, unprotected, in the season of 
the night. It was like flying through the still and 
midnight air, to the music of the rustling of one 
mighty pair of wings. 

But shortly the strangeness of her position faded 
from her thoughts, and her life rose up like a vision 
before her. She saw herself, a happy, careless child, 
playing among the roses in fair Kilnadutha, full of 
quaint thoughts and fancies, and playful ambitions 
for the days to come. The picture passed, and 
another took its place, alike yet not. quite alike; 
she was still a child, but with a woman's pensive 
brow, her childish waywardness and wilfulness for 
ever departed. On this picture she gazed long and 
lingeringly; then had been a sweet and profitable 
time, and her character had formed. Again the 
scene changed ; she was a maiden walking by the 
the side of her beautiful native stream, and with her 
walked a brilliant, handsome lover. Again, she 
listened to his pleading, eloquent tones, she remem- 
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bered that her heart had been dazzled by his 
splendour, and that to his suit she had responded 
in the tones of answering affection. 

Then a wedding rose before her, a bright, gay, 
festive scene. And she had been no unwilling^ 
bride; of her own free choice she stood by her 
Arthur's side ; in all good faith she stood, believing 
that between them existed the bond which makes 
marriage holy. 

Then passed the happy first year of wedded *life, 
then the wife's bliss wa^ crowned with the mother's 

joy- 
But shadows began to fall athwart the pleasant 

path. Her husband, her Arthur, kind and loving as 
he had always been, good as he had seemed to be, 
was not what he seemed. Slowly — for she was 
loath to believe it — ^bitterly dawned the conscious- 
ness that she had been self-blinded, that her estimate 
of his character was a mistaken one, and had been 
all the while, and that no one was to blame for 
deceivmg her; she had deceived herself. The days 
grew dark and drear; trouble gathered about her 
till that fearful day when it culminated in her 
husband's avowal of his sinful decision, and in her 
own flight from her once happy home. Her star of 
love had set, happiness for her was no more, yet in 
the care of her child, and in the routine of quiet 
duti^l she had experienced hours of sober gladness, 
after even the blight had fallen upon her hopes. 
But her darling, her Willie had been taken from her, 
and not even the wateriest gleam of wintry sunshine 
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had visited her heart since then. If only he had 
been spared 1 But did she repine ? Had she not 
promised herself that she would murmur no longer ? 
It was better as it was ; her boy was an angel in 
heaven ! Why should she grieve for him ? Ea-ther 
might she grieve for herself, and for her poor, erring 
husband. ! This was the past. What would the 
future be like ? What was Arthur doing ? Was he 
sinking deeper and deeper still into the mire of sin ? 
Could she indeed help him — save him ? With God*s 
blessing she would try. 

The train swept into a long, dark station, and 
from the guard Jeanie learned that she had reached 
Carlisle. 

She peered out into the darkness, but nothing 
could she descry of the ancient town. The words of 
an old song forced themselves into her head, and 
kept dancing there to a tune of their own : 

'* It was an English ladye bright, 

When the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall ; 
And she would marry a Scottish knight, 
For love will still be lord of all. 

" Her sire gave brooch and jewels fine, 

When the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall ; 
Her brother gave but a flask of wine, 
For grief that love was lord of alL" 

The guard, whose kindliness was enlisted in behalf 
of the lonely lady who seemed so unprotected, 
informed her that the train would be detained there 
for nearly an hour, and that she had better rest in 
the waiting-room, where was a good fire. 
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Jeanie thankfully followed his advice, for her 
limbs were chilled, although, till now, she had not 
thought of cold. The passengers in the waiting- 
room were few. Jeanie laid her head on one of the 
cushions, and tried to rest A woman entered^ 
heavily laden, for she carried a chubby child in her 
arms, while another stout little fellow tugged at her 
skirts. The mother looked tired, the children were 
sleepy and cross. Jeanie started to her feet, and 
offered her assistance to the weary family. She 
lifted the oldest on to a seat by his mother's side. 

" Poor little things, they are very young travellers. 
Would baby come to me a bit, and let mamma have 
a rest 1" 

" If he would not fatigue you, it would be a great 
kindness, and Jamie and I could get a cup of tea." 

When the mother returned, she found her baby 
very comfortable. He lay in the stranger's lap before 
the fire, tossing about his fat little legs, and crowing 
his entire satisfaction with his surroundings. The 
mother smiled; her refreshment had improved her 
wonderfully; the jaded look had passed from her 
plump and rosy face. 

*' Tou are a good nurse, madam," she said. 

" He is a very good baby." 

The woman began to explain how it was that she 
came to be travelling alone with her children. Her 
husband was a sailor, a mate in a vessel trading 
with foreign parts. His ship would reach Liverpool 
on the morrow ; he would have a fortnight to remain 
on shore ; she was hurrying to meet him ; she lived 
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'with her parents in a far-off county ; they would 
remain in Liverpool all the time of his leave of 
absence, that they might not lose any one of the 
precious moments. He had been away a year; 
baby was four months old, it was a new gift to 
father, and wouldn't he be proud of this second 
chubby, rosy little fellow ! Jamie, too, was only a 
baby when father went away. Wouldn't he bo 
delighted to see him now grown up to be a little 
man V* 

Jeanie entered with hearty sympathy into the 
mother's gladsome anticipations; but, even while 
she spoke, she could not restrain a sigh. 

The proud wife and mother paused in the midst 
of her absorbing happiness to bestow a thought on 
the condition of her kind fellow-traveller. She 
glanced at the black dress of the lady, and then at 
her pale, but youthful countenance, and could not 
make up her mind. At length she ventured to ask> 

" Are you a mother f ' 

A deep flush mounted to the pale cheek, 

" I am, that is, I was ; I had one little boy, but he 
is dead." 

The mother of living children pressed her baby 
to her bosom with an involuntary motion. A tear 
trickled down her matronly cheek. 

" Poor young mother ! May the good Lord comfort 
you, and send you another little darling for the one 
you have lost." 

The bell rang ; Jeanie helped the woman to her 
train, then hastened to her own. 
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The ride between Carlisle and Manchester was not 
without interest. The moon, which was nearly at 
the full, had now risen, and objects near at hand 
could be pretty distinctly deciphered in its mild 
light. She was no longer alone ; a party of three, 
from their appearance a brother and two sisters, 
shared the compartment along with her; but as they 
slept nearly all the way to Manchester, she felt 
almost as agreeably solitary as before. She tried to 
keep herself from thinking by noting the visible 
objects on the route. All was so calm, so still, 
wearing in the soft, uncertain light a far-o£^ misty 
look, that fancy and imagination had full play. At 
length, morning began to dawn, and Jeanie knew 
that they were nearing, nay, very near Manchester, 
for she could descry tall houses and chimneys in 
the distance. At a station at which they stopped, 
apparently a suburb of the great town, the carriages 
fiUed with crowds of artisans, men and women, on 
their way to begin the labours of the day. They 
were the first English working people, almost the 
first English of any class that Jeanie had seen, and 
she looked at them with interest. 

The women looked thin, large-eyed ; the men for 
the most part thoughtful, anxious, careworn. The 
train went snorting into the vast station, and 
amidst the stream of busy humanity Jeanie alighted. 
She would require to go to another station in 
another quarter of the town to find the train which 
was to convey her to her destination. She entered 
a cab, and was rapidly whirled through the dim 
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streets. She gazed out into the slowly dispeUing 
gloom ; at six o'clock on a spring morning Manchester 
looked a handsome stately town, possessing many 
grand architectural features. This was •the hasty 
opinion the young Scotchwoman formed of the 
^ity, and as she had no one to put her right, she 
retained this impression for many a day. She had 
-an hour and a half to wait for her train ; she occu- 
pied part of the time in drinking a cup of coffee, 
•and in making her toilet in the best available 
fashion. The scenery through which lay her further 
Toute was extremely varied and romantic. Jeanie 
was fond of fine scenery, and she almost forgot her 
situation in the charm of the wooded glades, the 
j)icturesque hillocks, the rapid rushing streams of 
the district through which she passed. She had 
bidden three hours, the morning sun shone cheerily 
on a fair day, when she stood, a solitary passenger, 
on the tiny platform of Pomeray station. She had 
not known whether the place of her destination 
was a town or a village. It lay before her now, a 
neat, small, compact town, standing on a gentle 
^eminence, and surrounded by woods. There were 
many mansions and villas visible in the neighbour- 
iiood of the town, and she wondereji which one of 
these would be the residence of Mr. Burgess. At 
the entrance to the town were some shops. One of 
them, a shop for the sale of fancy goods, was pre- 
sided over by a frank and matronly-looking person, 
Jeanie entered and made some trifling purchase. 
Then she ventured to ask a question : 
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'' Can you please tell me where a gentlemaii of 
the name of Burgess lives?" 

" Burgess ? there is only one family of that name^ 
lives here, the Burgesses of Pomeray HalL The 
head of the family is Mr. George Burgess, a justice 
of the peace — ^is that the gentleman you mean V 

" I think it is, I don't know him personally, but 
from your description I think he is the one. la 
Pomeray Hall far from here ?' 

" About a mile ; shall I show you the road ? But 
I don't think you would find him at home to-day, 
I saw him ride past in the morning, on his way ta 
the next town. I should judge he is gone on some 
justiciary business, and in that case he won't be 
back before night. But his family will be at home,, 
his wife and his daughter and young Mr. Burgess, 
unless they have gone off somewhere with Mr. 
Marley." 

A dozen questions rushed to Jeanie's lips, but she 
restrained them, and only looked her desire for 
further information. 

" That's a gentleman, madam, that's staying with 
them, more's the pity ! He's a stranger here, a 
Scotchman, it is said, but a bom genius. He's a 
lecturer^ and a cleverer man, or a handsomer, I 
never wish to hear or see. When he came here at 
first, three months ago, he was as affable and 
pleasant as anybody could desire. He came into 
our houses and talked with us, and was every- 
body's friend. We wished he would settle in the 
town, for there are many rich people about here» 
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and we could easily support one that ^e liked so 
well. But these Burgesses, the selfish haughty set 
— ^but oh, I forgot, perhaps you are a friend." 

" No, I have no interest in the family, I do not 
know them. Please teU me the rest of your story." 

" Well, as I was saying, Mr. Burgess invited him 
to come and stay in his house, he went, and since 
then he has been a changed man to the townsfolk. 
He never comes among us now, never alone ; they 
are so fond of him they won't let him out of their 
sight ; when he goes anywhere, he's always accom- 
panied by some one or other of the family. People 
say it is because they are so proud and so unsociable^ 
that they .want no one to share with them the 
pleasure of Mr. Marley 's society. I know there is more 
in it than that, Miss Burgess is in love with him, and 
is frightened she may lose him, that's the secret, I 
have seen it, for they have been in my shop together." 

Jeanie grew paler than before, but 6he retained 
her calm demeanour, and her informant was too 
much excited with her subject to observe keenly how 
her information was being received. 

" Does he return the young lady's love ?" 

" Well, sometimes I think he does, and sometimes 
again I am not sure. She's what some people call a 
beauty, and she's an heiress — the young man of the 
house is only a nephew — and they are very wealthy. 
Good looks, and money more especially, have great 
weight with some, even the best men, so there's no 
saying how he is affected. But I hope and trust he 
is not booked there ; she is a haughty person, very 
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few like Iier, and I think he might do & grottt deal 
better. Now can I be of any nae to you, ma'am 1^ 

** If you will be kind enoogh to tell me where I 
€oaId find a quiet hotel where I might rest a little?* 

The woman looked at her intently, a thought 
ae^ned to strike her. 

'"Excuse the question; I see you are Scotch^ too; 
is it Mr. Marley you are seeking ; are you a Mend 

of his r 

Jeanie looked up with her truthful eye& 
YeSy it is he I am seeking.'' 
Are you a firiend, a rdativel please tell me, 
there is a look of him about you. Are you his 
sister ? Some wiU have it that he is married, Fm 
sure I shouldn't be sorry to hear that it's true." 

" I am not a sister, but I am arelative ; — ^will you 
kindly tell me where I can find a lodging T 

'* You are a stranger here ; will you not stay with 
me ? My husband and I have a big house all to 
ourselves, we are both very ardent admirers of Mr. 
Marley, and to be of service to any friend of his, 
would afford us great pleasure." 

'' But you do not know me ; I could not think of 
intruding myself, an entire stranger, upon you." 

" Excuse me, but your fieu^e is a sufficient guarantee 
for your goodness, and the fact of your being Mr. 
Marley's friend is reason enough for any amount of 
hospitality that we can show you. Will you come 
with me ? I have plenty of time, I will walk with 
you to the hall after you are rested, or you might 
send for Mr. Marley to come to you." 
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Jeanie hesitated. She did not Kke the thought of 
receiving so much kindness firom a stranger, which 
she could not in any way repay ; yet the offer was 
most frankly made, and she could see that her new 
friend would be pained if she refused. Were she to 
accept the proffered hospitality, she might have 
something to fear on her husband's account, from 
the knowledge her hostess already possessed and 
from her curiosity to learn more ; for she would re- 
frain announcing herself as the wife of the famous 
Mr. Marley, till he himself should inform her whether 
or not it was agreeable to him to have the fact made 
known. Still, were she to go to an hotel, she would 
attract attention and comment, and she could not 
wander about by herself in that strange place. On 
the whole, the kind offer made her was very oppor- 
tune, she would bend her independent spirit to 
accept the favour. 

" Thank you, you are exceedingly kind, I will ga 
with you." 

The woman looked pleased ; she called an assistant 
from an inner room to wait on the shop in the ab- 
sence of its mistress. She donned her bonnet and 
shawl to conduct her guest to her home. 

" My house is at the other end of the town," she 
explained, as they traversed the long wide main 
street. " We keep shop, my husband and I, more 
for pleasure than profit ; we are not badly off, and 
we have no child to leave anything to." 

"Had you never any children?" asked Jeanie, 
sympathizingly. 
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** We bad one daughter, Maiy her name ; she was 
a beautiful girl, and as good as she was £eur, but we 
lost ber, she died when she was about your age, I 
should judge. May I ask bow old you are V 

** I am twenty-two,** said Jeanie, sofUy. 

"Then she was a year younger; your eyes re- 
minded me of her." 

They stopped at the gate of a trim middle-class 
bouse with a bit of garden in front. A neat hand- 
maid answered their summons. 

'* Has your master come back yet, Jane ?" asked 
the mistress. 

*' Not yet, ma'am.** 

The hostess led the way to a spacious, well-fur- 
nished parlour. A bright fire burned upon the 
hearth, and the whole apartment seemed pervaded 
with the atmosphere of home. 

'' Come in here and take off your things first," she 
opened the door of a bedroom, '^ and then we will 
43ee about making you comfortable." 

Jeanie looked lovelier than before when she had 
laid aside her bonnet, and her simple black dress 
well became her graceful figure. Mrs. Tracy, so the 
lady was called, looked at her in evident admira- 
tion. 

"Now, my dear, sit down in. this rocking-chair 
here at the fire. Dinner will be served shortly, as 
soon as Mr. Tracy comes home, and I don't expect 
hell be long now. Have you come right through 
from Scotland? Travelled all night? Dear me, 
how tired you must be ! You shall lie down awhile 
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^fter dinner. You look pale. Are you not strong ? 
and you have had sorrow lately, I see by your black 
•dress ?" 

Jeanie avoided answering the indirect query re- 
garding her bereavement. She turned to her 
liostess. 

"I am very desirous of obtaining an interview 
with Mr. Marley, and as soon as possible. As I have 
no acquaintance with the family whose guest he is, 
'with your permission I will write a note asking him 
to meet me here." 

" I think you are right ; and I may as well con- 
fess that it would gratify Mr. Tracy and myself to 
have Mr. Marley under our roof, even though his 
visit wasn't intended for us. I hope they may let 
him come alone, but it is hardly likely." 

" Then, may I write at once ?" 

*^ Hadn't you better wait till you are rested and 
have had dinner ?" 

'' It seems as if I could neither eat nor rest till I 
have sent my message." 

" Then, here is my desk, write your note, and I 
will find a messenger who will take it in less than 
half-an-hour." 

The letter was very brief; it only intimated that 
the writer had come to England that day, that she 
was resting for the day at the house of a kind lady, 
giving name and address, and that she would there 
await his condng. 

"Would the messenger wait till the gentleman 
read the note, as there wiU probably be an answer ?" 
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The lad promised attention, and the missive wa» 
despatched. 

" Now you will be able to enjoy your dinner ; and^ 
that's lucky, there is Mr. Tracy, just as I was begin- 
ning to fear that dinner would be spoiled." 

She went to meet her husband, and after a little^ 
they returned together. Mr. Tracy went up to his 
unexpected guest. He was a tall, jBne-looking man^ 
a little past his> prime, with a kindly, pleasant face.. 
He held out his hand. 

" Welcome, young lady, to an Englishman's home. 
I like and admire the Scotch, and I specially like 
and admire Mr. Marley, and am proud to entertain 
any friend of his. Pray try and make yourself at. 
home. We are plain, homely folks, but Mrs. Tracy 
is a motherly woman, and will do her best to mak& 
you comfortable." ^ 

Jeanie faltered out her thanks for the extreme 
kindness that was shown her, and she could hardly 
restrain her tears^ for she had a lively sense of grati- 
tude, and the kindness of this worthy couple affected 
her deeply. 

" Tut, tut, child ; you make a deal out of nothing, 
and the favour is all the other way when the thing 
is looked into. But here's dinner; just inftime, for 
I'm sure you're famished." 

The meal passed with cheerful conversation. They 
had newly risen from table when the messenger 
returned. 

Mr. Marley was not at home, he had been out all 
the morning, he was expected to return shortly. 
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The boy had left the letter with a request that it 
might be delivered to the gentleman whenever he 
returned. 

" Well, that is all that can be done in the mean- 
time, you must just have patience a bit. I think 
you had better lie down a while, and try to get a 
little sleep ; I will waken you in time for tea." 

" But he might come while I was resting." 

" Well, his time won't be so very precious ; lie 
could wait till you were ready, and I'd get some 
talk with him the while." 

The hostess led her guest to a pretty chamber. 

" This was my Mary's room, it was furnished to 
her own taste : isn't it neat? Now, remove your 
dress and lie down on the bed and have a good two 
hours' sleep, you'll feel so much fresher all the 
evening after." 

Jeanie promised obedience, and the good woman 
withdrew. She lay down but she could not sleep. 
Was this, then, the danger that threatened her 
husband, this the temptation that had assailed him ? 
Had he indeed sunk so low ? was it true' that he had 
forgotten his marriage vows and was talking of love 
to another woman than his wife ? A feeling of 
utter revulsion, almost loathing, took possession of 
her soul with the contemplation of the horrid 
thought. An3rthing but that, any sin but that, it 
seemed to her she could have freely forgiven. Yet it 
was less the loss of his love, his faithlessness towards 
herself, that evoked her most painful emotions ; it was 
the thought of his vileness that caused her the 

20 
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keenest pang. But it might not be true! pra^r 
Heaven it was not true. It was only a suspicion, 
only a notion on the part of the woman who had so 
befriended her. She had been over credulous, over 
ready to take up an evil report. She would not- 
beUeve it of Arthur, never, tUl with his own Ups he 
should acknowledge his guilt. 

" He will be here soon," she soothed herself with 
thinking, "and I shall know that he is inno- 
cent." 

She tried to think of other things, of her good 
fortune in meeting with kind friends in her need. 
She speculated a little about the dead girl whoso 
room she occupied. Almost Jeanie's own age sho 
had been when she died, and she had lived and died 
a maiden, never tasting of that delicious draught, 
the wife's bUss, the mother's joy. Whether was. 
that young girl's fate or her own the saddest ? 
whether yas it sadder to die in youth's sweet prime, 
with life's fairest promises unfulfilled, or to live to 
become a bereaved mother, a lonely unloved wife ? 
She mused for a liiitle upon her lot, its trials and its 
compensations, then she clasped her hands in mute 
and tearful thankfulness. Yes, she had nmch, very 
much to be thankful for, she had been privileged to 
give a child to glory. 

Her husband might stray from the right path,, 
but her boy, his boy, was safe, and perhaps the 
memory of their angel-child might yet be the means 
of recalling the 'wanderer. She remembered her 
father's dying advice in regard to her husband^ 
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to give herself no rest tiU she saw him a converted 
man. 

*' I would give my life for him, if only I might be 
the means of saving him," was the ardent breathing 
of her heart. She had not slept any when Mrs. 
Tracy re-entered the room, come to waken her, as 
now she would have had a nice sleep, and tea was 
ready, but Mr. Marley had never yet called. 

"He is long in coming," sighed Jeanie as she 
rose and prepared to accompany her kind hostess. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" Now at the last gasp of love's latest breath, 

When, his pulse failing, Passion speechless lies, 
When faith is kneeling by his bed of death 

And innocence is closing up his eyes, 
Now, if thou would'st, when all have given him over, 
From death to life thou might'st him yet recover." 

Deayton. 

"Ah, you are admiring those wax-flowers I see, 
everybody notices those, they were the last bit of 
fancy-work my Mary was busy with, before she 
took her illness. Aren't they very pretty ?" 

Jeanie had not been looking at the flowers, she 
had not noticed them, but now she examined the 
group and praised its beauty to the mother's content. 
She had been gazing not at the little table by the 

window but out of the window, away along the 

20—2 
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street in the direction in 'which she had been told 
Mr. Marley would come. 

The short spring day was drawing to a close ; the 
maid entered to draw the blinds and light the gas, 
and Jeanie was reluctantly obliged to withdraw 
froni her post ; he had not come, and he was not 
visible in aU the length of the long street. 

"You are anxious I see; the gentleman surely 
hasn't got your note. I will send again and see if 
he has yet returned." 

The messenger brought back the intelligence that 
Mr. Marley had not come home, and his hostess could 
not tell at what hour he might be expected. 

"Make up your mind not to see him to-night; 
since he is so late, he may be tired, and unless your 
business is urgent he may not come now before to- 
morrow. Do you play ? I am sure you do, and 
sing too ; my Mary sang and played beautifully. 
If ypu are sufficiently refreshed, you might give us 
a little music V* 

4 

" I can sing few but Scotch songs." 

"And we should dearly like to hear them," 
answered both her new friends. 

Jeanie was in no mood for music, but she strove 
to put aside her anxieties in her efforts to please. 
She possessed a voice of some power and of much 
sweetness, and she sang and played a few of her 
national airs in a manner that called forth the hearty 
admiration of her not over critical audience. 

"Thank you, my dear," said Mrs. Tracy, when 
her guest had at length risen from the piano ; " you 
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have given us quite a treat. It brings back the 
times when Mary used to sing and play o' nights — 
does it not, father ? — and we were so happy and 
gay. She loved Scotch tunes, and had some favourite 
ones that she often used to sing. Do you remember 
them, father ?" 

The father of the dead girl only sighed — ^nodded 
his head, wiped away a tear, and resumed his book. 
The night wore on ; pleasantly enough but for the 
young wife's anxiety ; and still Mr. Marley did not 
come. It was late in the evening before she 
relinquished her hope of seeing him that night, but 
when ten o'clock came, she had to acknowledge to 
herself that now she certainly should not see him 
before the morrow. Mrs. Tracy conveyed her guest 
to her room when the evening was spent, and 
imprinted a motherly kiss on her lips as she bade 
her " good-night." Jeanie looked up with tearful 
eyes. 

" May Heaven reward you and your good husband 
for your kindness to a stranger," she fervently 
exclaimed. 

*^ It is so like having Mary back," answered the 
other, softly, "that I wish we could keep you 
always. You are gentle and sweet like her, and 
you have eyes like hers ; it was that made me take 
a liking to you the moment I saw your face." 

The next forenoon there was no appearance of 
Mr. Ms^rley, and no message from him. The lad was 
again despatched for information. He came back 
with the tidings that Mr. Marley had returned, but 
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that he was slightly unwell, and that the letter had 
not been delivered to him on account of his indis- 
position. 

" 111, what can be the matter ? I saw him ride past 
the day before yesterday, and he seemed then to be 
in excellent health and spirits/' said^the lady of the 
house. " Well, my dear, I am sorry for you, as you 
seem so anxious for the interview. But try and 
have a little patience, he will likely write you when 
he gets your note, if he can't come in person. I 
hope he won't send you Miss Burgess as a substitute 
for himself, I hear she does a lot of his visiting for 
him. Now, I must go down for an hour or two and 
see what they are doing in the shop. Will you come 
with me, or will you stay here ? You'd rather stay ; 
well, I won't be long, and when I'm down town, I'll 
try and learn something about the gentleman we 
are interested in ; news fly fast in a town like this, 
and I'll soon learn if he is really ill, and if so, what 
the matter is." 

Mrs Tracy was absent longer than the time she 
had said. Jeanie was sitting listlessly with a book 
in her hand ; she had ceased gazing from the window, 
watching for one who never came ; and she had not 
noticed Mrs. Tracy's coming. The lady entered, she 
came forward to her guest and took her by the 
hand, and looked pityingly into the soft, question- 
ing eyes. 

" You said you were not his sister ; I hope you are 
not his sweetheart, for if you are, I have a sad story 
to tea" 
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Jeanie answered not, but kept her eyes fixed on 
the kind, motherly face. 

" Mr. Marley eloped yesterday with Miss Burgess ; 
the horses ran away, he was, thrown out of the 
•carriage and was hurt. They had not gone far, she 
got him brought back to her father's house. That's 
what's the matter with him ; all the town is ringing 
with it, if you look out you will see little crowds 
of people, that's what they are 'talking about." 

Her hearer did not faint, nor cry out, but her 
hands fell by her side ; and she kept her eyes fixed 
on the narrator with a hard, stony glare. 

" I hope you are not his sweetheart V asked the 
other, softly. 

"Woman, I am his wife!" was the hoarsely 
spoken reply. 

" His wife ! Mercy on us, is he so bad as that ? 
The cruel, faithless wretch, is that what he is come 
to, with his winning tongue and beautiful lying 
face ? Poor dear, poor child, now what will you do ?" 

" But why elope ? You told me the family made 
much of him; why should he elope with their 
daughter ? Could he not have got her for the asking ?" 

"There's some mystery there; the public can't 
understand it ; but it's quite certain that whatever's 
the reason, the thing has really happened." 

Jeanie seized the hand of her hostess and pressed 
it warmly. 

" Thank you, dear lady, for your kindness ; now 
I will presume on it no longer, I am going to seek 
my husband." 
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Mrs, Tnicy gazed at her a few minutes, then she 
answered slowly : '* You are right ; I will go with 
you to show you the way." 

They were soon equipped and traversing the road 
leading to Pomeray HaU. 

" I will wait to see if they let you in, before I 
leave you. Now, my dear Mrs. Marley, please to 
recollect that whatever happens, you have a friend 
in us, and that if you need help of any kind, we 
will be most glad to render it you." 

Mr. Marley was unwell, the footman intimated, 
and could not see any one. The visitors then asked 
to see Mrs. Burgess. They were ushered into a 
handsome drawing-room ; they had not waited long^ 
when the lady entered. Mrs. Tracy she knew, she 
glanced hastily at her other visitor. 

'' The footman has made a mistake ; he said * Mrs. 
Marley.' — Miss Marley the name must be T 

" My name is Mrs. Marley ; Mr. Arthur Marley, 
who, I believe, is staying with you, is my hus- 
band r 

Mrs. Burgess started and^ turned pale. '' Im- 
possible," she answered, " you must be mistaken in 
the person ;• the Mr. Marley who is our guest is not 
married." 

"Do you know his handwriting?" asked Jeanie 
quietly ; " is this like it ?" and she drew from her 
pocket his last letter; it was dated " Pomeray ;" it 
began, "My dear wife," and was signed, "your 
loving husband." 

The lady frowned deeply as she gazed on thi& 
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letter ; the writing was undoubtedly the writing of 
Arthur Cuncliffe Maxley. 

" Strange^ very 'strange, that if he is married, he 
should never have told us of it ! He is ill, but if 
you are his wife, of course you have a right to see 
him. Come this way." 

The invitation was not over graciously given ; the 
information just received was evidently of a dis- 
agreeable nature. 

" I shall go now," said Mrs. Tracy ; " be sure you 
come to us if you want a home, and bripg your 
husband with you. He was a heartless wretch," 
she added, in a sotto voce, " to leave such a sweet 
pretty creature." 

Jeanie followed the lady of the house through a 
long corridor till they stopped at a door at the 
further end. Mrs. Burgess gave a gentle tap;, the 
door was opened by an elderly person, seemingly a 
nurse. 

*' How is your patient now V 

" He is a little come to, ma'am." 

" Is he awake — can we see him ?" 

The nurse glanced at the stranger, "He isn't 
sleeping, ma'am, and if you very much desire to see 
him, it mightn't do harm. But I don't think he's 
fit to see strangers." 

"This is his wife — her presence cannot do him 
any harm" — this in a slightly sarcastic tone. 

They entered, and Jeanie beheld her husband. 
He lay on the bed with his eyes closed ; he did not 
stir, nor look up when the visitors entered ; he 
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seemed in a quiet dreamy state, which they did not 
venture to disturb. His wife stood still for a space 
and looked upon him ; his face was pale, but other- 
wise he did not seem to have altered much since 
she had seen him last. She removed her bonnet 
and crept up softly to the bedside. She was gazing 
at him intently, when she saw him heave a gentle 
sigh, and in another moment he had opened his 
eyes. He raised himself on his elbow and stared at 
the vision before him. 

" Jeanie, wife, how came you here 'f* 

The somewhat cool question took her by surprise. 

Mrs. Burgess broke in with the timely remark : 
*'You never. did us the pleasure of informing us 
that you were possessed of a wife ?" 

" I'm sorry now I didn't, I wish I had mentioned 
it." 

" I will leave you with your wife, as no doubt you 
will have a great deal to tell her ; and the presence 
of a third party will not be desirable. Nurse, you 
had better retire." 

Mrs. Burgess was moving with stately step to- 
wards the door, when it was softly opened and a 
young lady entered — 

" How is he, mamma T* she whispered ; she had 
not yet perceived the stranger. The mother gave 
the daughter a look, the meaning of which just then 
she could not divine. 

She advanced a little farther, to see for herself 
the state of the patient. She beheld a young girl 
standing by the bedside with bare head, and with an 
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-aspect that seemed to say she had a right to be 
there. Miss Burgess looked annoyed; she came 
forward. 

" You are his sister ?" 

" No, I am Mr. Marley's wife !" 

Miss Burgess drew herself to her fuU height, 
•and bent on the intruder a glance full of mingled 
hauteur, incredulity, and displeasure. She made no 
•comment on the startling intelligence, her mood was 
too haughtily contemptuous for that. If she felt 
the least fear that the statement might be true, her 
scrutiny was not reassuring ; the impostor was by 
no means annihilated by her withering glances. 
She turned to the bedside : 

" Is this true ?" she whispered in hissing tones in 
the sick man's ear. 

" Miss Burgess, it is," was the calm reply. 

She looked at him, but she did not speak ; then, 
with her proud head erect, she sailed from the room, 
her mother following her. Mr. Marley sat up in 
bed ; he looked round him waiily. 

" Are they all gone ?" 

He stretched out his arms. " Jeanie, come here 
and let me kiss you.*' 

Jeanie did not move. ' 

" I will require certain explanations first." 

" Are you angry with me for staying away from 
you so long ? The fault is not with me, it was your 
part to have yielded to my wishes, and to have come 
to me. You must have loved me very much, when 
you could leave me and stay away from me for six 
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months — fqir what? a whim, a fancy. What has. 
brought you here now ?" 

Jeanie's lip quivered, but she made an effort ta 
be firm. 

"I came because I was told you needed my 
presence." 

" Who said so ? what did they say ? I have done 
no wrong, I defy any one to say I have, or that I 
meant any. Wife, do you love me ?" 

She remembered that he was an invalid, whatever 
might be the cause of his illness, and that therefore 
she must seek to soothe him. She came forward^ 
and laid her soft hand on his hot head. 

" Do you love me V he reiterated almost fiercely. 

" I would love you, if you would let me." 

" You will not tell me. I think you once loved 
me, but I am not sure ; at least, you were once a 
good wife. But you are my wife, and you shall do 
as I wish. I am going to lay my commands on you,, 
do you hear, are you ready ? You are my wife, and 
you shall stay by me, and be a good, true, and loving 
wife, and that whether I am a worthy husband or 
no, whether I do well or ill, whether I make love 
to another woman or whether I have eyes only 
for one !" 

" He must be wandering in his mind," she thought, 
and she gazed on him pitifully. He divined her 
thoughts : 

" I am not raving ; I am speaking quite calmly 
and sensibly. There is not much the matter with 
me ; see, this is alL" 
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He bared his arm, and showed a cut of some 
-depth. 

''I was stunned at first, and they thought me 
worse hurt than is really the case. I mean what I 
'say. Jeanie, you did me great wrong in leaving 
me ; you knew I was not strong, that I could not 
Tesist temptation coming in a seductive guise ; yet 
you left me, your husband, to stand or fall as chance 
uictated. It was cruel of you, Jeanie, heartless; 
will you do what you can to atone for the past ? 
will you come to me now and abide with me, what- 
ever happens T 

The young wife held herself erect, and her eyes 
flashed. 

" Have you done nothing wrong, cruel, heartless ? 
Must the atonement ^11 come from me ? You make 
no acknowledgment of error, nor promise of any eflfort 
after amendment in the future. You make com- 
lortable arrangements for continuing in your wicked- 
ness, with me beside you to countenance and en- 
courage you in it. You command me, forsooth! 
Your commands are to me as so many idle words. 
You will make love to another woman, will you ? 
How dare you use such words to me ! I am not de- 
based, degraded, as you are ! Oh, Arthur, anything 
but that I could have forgiven you ! Had you been 
a criminal deeply dyed I would have come to you, 
could I have done you any good; I would have 
followed you to the world's end, if only you had 
been, free from ibxd sin. But, as it is, I cannot ; I 
should loathe myself as much asl should yj^u; I 
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sboold be yile in my own sight It would kill me ;: 
I cannot come." 

Here she broke down, she sank by the bedside^ 
and wept bitterly. He touched her on the arm. 

"My little wife, look up; I am not vile as you 
think. I have done many foolish things, but I have- 
not been unfaithful to my marriage vow, if that ia 
what you mean." 

She looked up doubtingly, yet with a gleam of 
hope. 

"But you made love to Miss Burgess, you ran 
away with her; that is the cause of your lying 
there now T* 

" I see you have got the whole miserable story — 
one view of it at least. I have been very foolish, as 
I said before, perhaps wickedly foolish, but will you 
believe me, Jeanie, when I say that I am not guilty 
of the sin you lay to my charge ? I never loved a. 
woman but you, and I love you now as truly as I 
ever did ; wiU you believe this, in spite of the ap- 
pearances that are against me ? will you believe it ?" 

She rose and gazed him in the face ; tremblingly, 
joyfully, there dawned upon her mind the belief 
that he was innocent, and a look of tenderest faith 
and love stole over her sweet face. Hdr tearful 
eyes grew bright and calm, and the look she wore 
was almost childlike in its purity and faith. She 
threw her arms around his neck, and drew his head 
upon her breast. 

"My husband, I have wronged you grievously;. 
I believe you, and I love you now — it seems as if I 
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had never loved you until now. I wiU come to you, 
and I will never leave you, happen what may, till 
death do us part." 

He disengaged himself from her loving clasp ; he 
drew her to him, and pressed passionate kisses on 
the fair young face, and never, even in the brief, 
happy period of their married life, had his kisses 
seemed so sweet. 

" My darling wife, my loving, long-suflfering wife, 
I am not worthy of you! But I will try to be 
better; I will be a new man for the future, and will 
not vex you as I have done. It was because I loved 
you so well, and felt so keenly how much I had lost 
in losing you, that I spoke to you as I did a little 
while ago. I was irritable because I thought you 
did not love me suflSiciently, and the fear made me 
harsh and unjust. I did not deserve that my wife 
should continue to care for me, yet I demanded as a 
right the love that I had well-nigh forfeited. I 
will tell you all, all my folly, and the mischief 
it has led to, when we get out of this — that must 
be our first consideration. Will you go home 
with me T 

The wife's face glowed. 

"Ah! I see that you are willing; we will have 
our old home all to ourselves ; Clara found it dull 
living by herself, and has gone away; and Mr. 
Delmar has gone to his town house, which is 
fortunate, too ; I must see my host and his family, 
and see if it is possible to part friends, and then we 
will leave this place. Am I well enough to travel ? 
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Oh, yes, there is nothing the matter, except the cut 
in my arm." 

Jeanie suggested that she . should return to her 
friend Mrs. Tracy's, and wait for him there. 

" She took vou home, did she ? That was good of 
her. She is I fine body, and Tracy himself is a« 
excellent fellow. I think they both of them rather 
like me. So that will do very well; you can go 
there, as you would be more comfortable there than 
here, and I'll get a cab, and come along for you in the 
course of an houi- or two." 

Mr. and Mrs. Tracy were much pleased to receive 
their visitor again. They were, of course, all curiosity 
to learn something of the interview between Mrs. 
lilarley and her husband. Great was their delight 
when they were informed that the gentleman was 
innocent of the vile charge brought against him. 

" He has not yet explained to me how the rumour 
bas arisen; most likely there will be some un- 
fortunate circumstance in which it ha^ originated ; 
but he has declared his entire innocence, and I can 
irust his word." 

A few hours later, Arthur arrived. He was looking 
pale, and was obliged to confess that the short journey 
had somewhat exhausted his strength. 

His host and hostess welcomed him most cordially. 

Said they, "You'U never think of going home 
to-day; you're not fit for it; stay where you are, 
and see what to-morrow wiU do for you." 

Arthur was very anxious to leave the town at 
once, but he really felt so weak that he was persuaded 
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"W^ithout much difficulty to remain at least till the 
next morning. The evening passed pleasantly and 
swiftly: Mr. and Mrs. Tracy were thanking their 
good fortune for sending them two such guests^ 
and they sat listening in undisguised admiration to 
Mr. Marley*s brilliant discourses. 

And Mrs. Marley ? She had never been so happy 
in her life before as she was at that moment, in that 
strange place, among those strange people, seated by 
her husband's side. He had seemed lost, lost to her 
and lost to heaven ; but he had been found again, 
he had not wandered far, he had not greatly erred ; 
and in the revulsion of feeling that ensued when she 
learned his innocence of one dark sin, there sprang 
up in her heart a deep, true, wifely love — a love 
unquenchable as life itself. That moment of un- 
utterable emotion effected what years of companion- 
ship might have failed in producing. But for this 
the wife might have gone down to the grave without 
knowing that it was in her power to love her husband 
with that one love which alone justifies the marriage 
bond. 

" I meant to have made a full confession to-night," 
said Arthur, when they found themselves alone ; " but 
I'm a little tired ; I fear I have been talking too much. 
It isn't a pleasant subject, neither." 

"Never mind, then, dear, we'll defer it till 
to-morrow. I'm in no hurry to hear it, only perhaps 
3'^our mind may be more at ease when you have told 
me all I ought to know." 

When he slept Jeanie rose ; she could not sleep, 

21 
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her heart was too full of its new-found, unhoped-for 
happiness. It was a moonlight night; she drew 
aside the curtains, and let in a ray of light on her 
husband's sleeping face. He was very beautiful, 
very noble-looking as he lay there in that soft light, 
with his fair hair thrown back from his white, broad 
brow. The young wife gazed on the tranquil face, 
and her bosom swelled with love and hope. 

"There is much that is noble there, much that 
is good ; had I loved him as a wife should, what 
might he not have been ! But I love him now, I am 
his wife, his entirely. Heaven grant that my sin 
may be forgiven, and that I may be permitted to be 
a true wife to a true husband! How much my 
darling Willie resembled liis father ! I wonder if he 
sees us to-night — if he rejoices in our joy ?** 

There was a sweet, almost childlike look on the 
sleeping face that brought the face of her dead child 
very strongly to her remembrance. She knelt by 
the bedside, and her full heart poured itself forth in 
thanksgiving and prayer. In calmer mood, she 
crept back to her place by his side ; he turned, and 
murmured, still sleeping, " My darling !'' she kissed 
and stroked the soft, flaxen hair, nestling her little 
head close to his, and thus she went to sleep. 

On the morrow, Arthur thought himself a little 
stronger; they dressed, and went downstairs. It 
was still early ; their host and hostess were not yet 
down; the day was Saturday, the weekly papers 
had already amved, and lay upon the breakfast 
table. Arthur took up one, the ''Pomeray Ad- 
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vertiser." He had not gl&nced at it long when he 
uttered a groan, and let the paper drop from his 
hand. Jeanie was by his side in a moment. 

" Dear husband, what is amiss ?" 

" Read that/' he said, pointing to the paper, and 
shut his eyes as if in despair. 

She picked up the paper, and readily discovered 
the cause of his excitement. It was a lengthy 
paragraph headed, ''Elopement in high life." It 
related, in sensational language, how that the 
handsome and gifted Mr. Arthur C. Marley, the 
lecturer on religious topics, who had been starring 
it through the Midland counties, had become the 
guest of their well-known and highly-esteemed 
townsman, Charles Burgess, Esq., of Pomeray Hall. 
While living with this gentleman, an attachment 
had sprung up between him and the only daughter 
of the house, who was young, beautiful, accomplished 
and an heiress. This attachment was kept secret 
from the father, who had promised his daughter s 
hand to a nobleman, and who could not, therefore, 
be expected to favour the love suit. 

The attached couple, fearing to make their designs 
known, lest their love should be forbidden, and 
unable any longer to exist apart, had determined to 
elope. 

The arrangements were effected with much 
prudence and cleverness, and would infallibly have 
resulted in the success of their scheme, had it not 
been for an accident. They had not gone many 
miles from Pomeray, when the horse which carried 

21—2 
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Mr. Marley shied^ and threw bis rider. He was not 
much hurt, as afterwards appeared, but he was 
stunned, and' his lady companion, fearful of the 
extent of his injuries, was fain to order a carriage, 
and hav^ him conveyed back to her father's house. 
The statement concluded with a highly sentimental 
picture of the lady nursing her wounded lover, and 
with the hope that Mr. Burgess would not withhold 
his consent, which alone was necessary to the 
" making of two lovers happy." 

Arthur had opened his eyes by this time, and 
was watching his wife while she read. When she 
glanced up, he groaned again. 

''Was there ever a mOre unfortunate mortal 
than I r 

Jeanie smiled. 

"It isn't a pleasant paragraph for your wife to 
read, but I have the consolation of thinking it isn't 
true." 

" True, of course it isn't ; those reporter fellows 
are a disagreeable, dishonourable set; no matter 
whose reputation must suffer, nor to what extent, if 
only they can make out a telling story. I know 
them, some of them, and they know me, and there 
is not much love lost between us." 

He took up another provincial paper, and soon 
found what he looked for, yet hoped not to discover. 
Here the story was told a little differently ; a greater 
amount of gall was infused into the telling of it ; 
and it added a footnote more disagreeable than all 
the rest. 
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I 

"We have heard a rumour — for the sake of 
morality, and for the sake of all the parties 
concerned, we hope it is not true, yet it rests on 
good authority— that Mr. Marley is already married ! 
We have pointed out before now that this gentle- 
man's prelectioas had an evil tendency ; we alone 
among our contemporaries have faithfully warned 
the public to be on their guard against the insidious 
teachings of this very popular lecturer; but we 
should be soriy indeed to find that he has so acted 
as to render our severest strictures more than 
justified. Let us charitably trust, though in the face 
of strong evidence, that this sickening rumour is not 
true." 

Jeanie had been reading this over her husband's 
shoulder ; when they had finished he threw down 
the paper. 

" Jeanie, sit down here beside me, and I will tell 
you all." 

Then followed his confession. 

It was a rather rambling account he gave of him- 
self and his doings for the' past few months, not very 
exact, distinct, and well defined. The truth is, there 
were a few matters in the history of those months 
that did not look well in the telling. But she to 
whom the tale was told was his wife, the woman 
who loved him, and she was not critical. She had 
a keen eye for any good in the narrative, and a large 
tolerance for what was not. In her sweet womanly 
simplicity, without altogether meaning it, she sug- 
gested reasons and explanations of things which 
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had sorely puzzled Arthur to account for in any- 
decent fashion. On the whole, with his wife's ingen- 
uous and efficient help, the young man acquitted 
himself much better than he had any right to 
expcjct. 

His first reflection was, what a dear, sweet, loving, 
generous-hearted wife he possessed; his second^ a 
feeling of relief that now all was told, and that after 
all, in the retrospect, he had not done so much 
amiss. 

The story of his love passages and " elopement" 
with Miss Burgess, as told by himself, was something 
like this : — 

It had been his fortune, during the whole of his 
professional career, but more especially during its 
last phase^ to be very popular with the ladies. 
Wherever he went they followed him in crowds. In 
public, they admired, they applauded; in private 
they petted and made much of him. This had not 
spoiled him, not that he knew of, but it had rendered 
him accustomed to being admired and courted ; so 
accustomed that he was unable to perceive when 
any special manifestation of this universal admira- 
tion of him was being exhibited. Therefore it was 
that when Miss Burgess attached herself to him 
with an enthusiastic fervour, when she followed him 
about, and hung upon his lightest word^ he thought 
no more of her devotion than of that of scores of 
ladies beside. Living in her father's house, they 
were thrown much in each other's society. She was 
a clever and appreciative woman/ and it was no 
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more than might be expected that he did not make 
himself disagreeable to her. Yet he had pever 
spoken of love nor of aught at all akin to it, and in 
his simplicity he had never dreamed of danger for 
her or himself. 

There was one thing that would have averted all 
such danger, one thing for which Arthur was deeply, 
sincerely grieved — he had never given his lady- 
friends the slightest intimation that he was a mar* 
ried man ! 

The brilliant and self-possessed Arthur had the 
good taste to blush, and hesitate, and stammer, and 
look awkward over this part of his confession. 

It was very foolish, very wrong of him ; he was 
ready to acknowledge all that, but his wife must 
bear with him. It was not that he was ashamed of 
his marriage, certainly not; he had a motive in 
what he did, and, she would allow, not altogether 
an unworthy one. 

He was anxious for the success of his mission, it 
was his duty so to be, and it was right he should 
adopt any means not dishonourable to obtain that 
end. 

His greatest influence was exerted over ladies; 
They crowded his lectures, they made him popular, 
they rendered his mission a success. They supposed 
him to be ^ unmarried man, which, his youth con- 
sidered, was not remarkable. To have made known 
the fact of his being married would be to lessen his 
attractiveness to mtiny. Arthur announced that he 
knew enough of human nature to be certain of thai. 
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So, for his work's sake, he kept this little item of 
information to himself. 

One thing that led him to think himself quite 
safe with Miss Burgess — rather which prevented 
him thinking of danger — was the fact, communicated 
to him by her father, that she was engaged to her 
cousin. This was really the case, and the father 
was bent upon the match, yet it did not prevent the 
lady from falling in love with him (Arthur). 

Love, without discretion, existing in the bosom of 
a self-willed woman, may lead her into mischief. It 
happened so to Miss Burgess. Apparently she fan- 
cied her love secretly returned, but concluded that 
the gentleman kept silent from lack of courage to 
speak out under existing circumstances. She gave 
him not a few hints — he could perceive their import 
now, though then he had been obtuse in the ex- 
treme — that he need not despair. Finding these of 
no effect, and urged to fulfil her engagement to her 
cousin, she was driven to adopt desperate expe- 
dients. She hit upon a bold plan, no less than to 
run away with the man she loved, then to throw 
herself upon his generosity. She seemed to have 
no fear but that he would take her to his arms when 
he learned all that she had dared and done for love 
of him. She easily managed to carry him off, un- 
suspecting as he was ; whither she meant to take 
him he did not know, but she began to unfold her 
deep designs very early, before they had gone many 
mile& The result was, that he was so shocked at 
the dreadful disclosure that be, a married man, was 
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being run away with by a young lady having matri- 
monial designs upon him, that he grew faint and 
giddy, and could hardly retain his seat. 

Just at that unlucky moment his horse shied ; his 
rider, deprived of his usual nerve,' made an awkward 
attempt to control him, and before he well knew 
what had happened, he was on the ground, with 
Miss Burgess stretched fainting beside him. The 
lady had been attended by her maid, who was in 
her secret, and by her groom, both of whom followed 
their mistress in a one-horse chaise. This couple 
reached the scene of disaster with all possible speed. 
The lady was the fiirst to recover the full use of her 
senses. She herself helped to raise the injured man 
into the carriage, and bade the groom drive home 
without a moment*s delay. 

The matter might have passed off quietly enough 
and the pul)lic been none the wiser, had it not been 
for that silly gossiping girl the maid. She had a 
fancy for James the groom, and while under the in- 
fluence of love was not much more discreet than her 
mistress. She was unable to keep from her lover's 
knowledge the nice little secret that had been . en- 
trusted to her, and it was thus, Arthur supposed, 
that the story had reached the public. He had had 
a -stormy scene with Miss Burgess and her mother, 
the -ladies asserting that he had deceived them, but 
the only charge to which he would plead guilty was 
that of having concealed his marriage. 

Jeanie looked grave enough over this recital of 
her husband's sins and misfortunes. 
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'* It's a great pity that such a thing should have 
happened, for there are so many people ready to 
take up an ill report, and to spread the same, that 
your reputation is likely to suffer. But perhaps 
this may make it easier for you to give up your 
present style of life, as, of course, you intend 
doing r 

" Yes ; but what shall we do ? how shall we live ? 
I fear I have been extravagant, for the income I re- 
ceived from Mr. Delmar is all spent. I paid all my 
debts out of that, though, you will be glad to 
learn." 

" Never fear, dear Arthur, let us do the right, and 
we will be provided for." 

" You are not very angry with me, then, for what 
I have confessed to ?" 

Her answer was a kiss of loving forgiveness. 

Arthur's resolve to throw up his situation from 
" conscientious scruples '' was much strengthened 
by a letter which reached him with that morning's 
post The news of the misconduct of the apostle 
of the new faith had been telegraphed to his patron, 
Mr. Delmar, and had caused that gentleman to write 
to Arthur, hotly censuring him for his behaviour. 

All this was a new experience for our friend. He 
had never known what it was to be blamed, found 
fault with, harshly criticised. The world had used 
him pretty much as it commonly does a gentle, 
delicate, and lovely woman. 

Tt did not render the matter one whit less dis- 
agreeable for him that he did not think himHftlf 
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deserving of the blame thus heaped upon him. He 
had not " eloped " with Miss Burgess, yet he had to 
bear the odium of having done so; at least, publicly, 
for he could not be so very ungallant as to publish 
what had really taken place. 

It was a most annoying thing, and it was grow- 
ing ; every hour brought in new and revised editions 
of this, his misdemeanour. Arthur could not stand 
it ; he fretted, and fumed, and made himself actually 
ill. His wife would have hurried him from a spot 
that had now become so distasteful, but he lingered 
" £o hear the worst they had to say." 

Sabbath, Jeanie's first, possibly her only Sabbath 
in England, was spent in very dull fashion. Arthur 
could not go to church, and she stayed beside him. 
She read to him in the Bible, but he was hardly in 
a frame of mind to receive spiritual consolation. He 
was weak and ill, nervous and irritable, and quit^ 
overwhelmed by the disaster that had overtaken 
him. 

In the evening he lay quiet in the arm-chair, 
from which he had scarcely moved all the day. 
His eyes were closed, and his wife thought he had 
fallen into a sleep. All at once he raised himself, 
caught her hand as she sat beside him, and said, in 
moving tones, " Jeanie^ take me away from here ; 
take me home." 

" I will, dear, to-morrow morning, if you are able 
to go." 

On the morrow they started for home, after many 
affectionate farewells to the friends who had so 
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generously sheltered them in their need, and many 
mutual promises to open a correspondence. 

Arthur did not, on this journey, prove a very 
lively travelling companion. He threw himself 
into a comer of the carriage, and was mute for 
well-nigh all the way. 

Jeanie looked from the window, and pondered 
over all that had happened during the last few days. 
She had seldom felt so happy ; a sweet peace filled 
her soul. Her husband was restored to her, and she 
loved him ! 

To be sure, their future did not look very bright, 
nor yet the present. Arthur was almost an invalid ; 
at l6ast, he had the irritability and peevishness 
of one. He was a perfect contrast to the brilliant, 
sprightly Arthur of former days. But this, she 
felt assured, would not last long; his moods — of 
whatever description — never did last long. More 
than that, she cherished the hope that his fit of 
melancholy, if such it could be called, might operate 
in his heart for good. 

She would be very patient, very hopeful, very 
devoted ; it all seemed easy now that she loved 
him. She could perceive his faults, and she grieved 
for them, but she did not despair for him. She 
could pity him, guide him with gentle, unobtrusive 
hand, and she could pray for him. She had a* work 
to do; something to live for, something worth living 
for. Her eye sparkled ; her cheek glowed ; a new 
life of love and energy coursed through her veins. 
Her heart was not buried in the grave of her dead 
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hopes ; it only slumbered^ to awaken now and arise 
to a newer, fresher life. ^ 



CHAPTER XVII. 

" Alas ! 'tis true, I have gone here and there, 

And made myself a motley to the view ; 
Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear^ 

Made old offences of affections new. 
Most true it is that I have look'd on truth 

Askance and strangely ; but, by all above, 
These blenches gave my heart another youth, 

And worse essays proved thee my best of love. 
Now all is done, save what shall have no end, 

Mine appetite I never more will grind 
On newer proof, to try an older friend, — 

A Grod in love, to whom I am confined. 
Then give me welcome, next my heaven the best, 

Even 'to thy pure and most, most loving breast." 

Sua££spea1r£. 

It was a dreary and desolate-looking home to which 
they returned. The servants had been discharged, 
the house locked up, and the keys given in keeping 
to a person in the town. 

Jeanie tripped along to a cottage a short distance 
from her own ; the inmates were decent poor people, 
whose case she had considered in her prosperous 
days. 

" Oh, Mrs. Marley, have ye come back again ! we 
are sae glad tae see ye ; we have missed ye in sae 
mony ways T' was the greeting that met her as she 
entered the dwelling. 
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"Ye'll want the keys, they're wi* Mr. Jeffray. 
Johnnie'll rin doon an' fetch them, he kens 
the place. Hae ye brocht ony servants alang 
wi' ye 1 it's a cauld hoose for ye tae come hame 
tae — if I micht mak' sae bold, I wad be glad tae 
gang up an' help tae mak' things comfortable." 

Mrs. Marley was grateful for the offer ; " Johnnie" 
performed his message with .wonderful expedition, 
and in less than an hour the little parlour was 
in order, a bright fire blazing on the hearth, and 
Arthur ensconced in his arm-chair. The spirits of 
the invalid had not yet begun to revive, the dismal 
home-coming had added to his depression; he 
cowered over the fire, warming his hands at the 
grateful glow, speaking not a worcf* 

With all the available members of the Falconer 
family at her call, Mrs. Marley was not long in 
kindling fires all over the house, and otherwise very 
much improving the aspect of things. Soon the 
kettle bubbled on the hob, the table, with a cheerful 
tea spread upon it, was drawn to Arthur's side, and 
already the sweet atmosphere of home pervaded the 
little room. The mood of the master of the house 
was somewhat softened, when he had partaken of 
the needed refreshment. 

" This is something like home again ; it is pleasant 
to have you sitting there in your old place ; but I 
miss, oh I miss our darling boy !" 

A tear glittered on his wife's cheek ; she, too, felt 
that want ; it seemed just then as if home could 
never be quite home again without him. 
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"Will you rest a little longer, dear, where you 
are, till your room is properly aired ? Then I think 
you had better go to bed, as you must feel very 
much worn out with the fatigue of the journey." 

Arthur acknowledged that be was tired, and would 
be glad to get to bed as soon as was convenient. 

More than a week had elapsed before he resumed 
his seat by the parlour fire; he was really ill, 
nervous, and weak, though there was nothing 
seriously the matter. So he kept his room for that 
length of time, and his wife waited on him with 
the tenderest, wifely devotion. She was fortunate 
^ in regaining her old servants, John, and Lizzy, his 
wife. They called on her the day after her return, 
to say that they were at present in a situation, but 
not finding themselves comfortable, they would be 
glad to resume their former post under their dear 
young mistress. Their present was a monthly en- 
gagement, and they would be free to leave in a few 
days. Jeanie took them back gladly, though not 
without a secret fear that now the family means 
might not be suflScient to retain two servants. 

The first day Arthur was able to sit up a letter 
W€L8 brought him. When he had read it he smiled 
faintly, — 

'^ Well, that will be a beginning; it's not the work 
I like best, but it doesn't matter, it is work and will 
be paid for. I'm glad of the commission, and will 
set about it immediately." 

He handed the missive to his wife ; it was from the 
Sir James whose picture ought to have been painted 
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long ago. It stated that now Mr. Marley had 
returned, he, Sir James, was ready to give the sitting 
that had been so long deferred ; also that his son 
wanted a family group executed ; so that, if con- 
venient for Mr. Marley, he might call up, that they 
might make the necessary arrangements. 

*' You look pleased, little wife ; I see you think it 
is time I had tackled to work again." 

" I shall be pleased to see you resume your old 
occupations.** 

As soon as the townspeople knew that Mr. Marley 
was able to see visitors, they came flocking in, and 
for the first few days of his convalescence he held 
quite a lev^e. 

" This will never do, though ; I don't mean to idle 
my time ; 1 must set to work to-morrow." 

Jeanie hoped he would, but was not over sanguine. 
But when the morrow came Arthur showed that he 
meant to abide by his resolution. Early in the day 
he started for Sir James's residence, and the first 
sitting was arranged on for that same afternoon. 
Arthur had not lost much in his absence in the 
matter of popularity ; society had missed him, and 
now that Ue had returned invitations poured in. 
To his credit be it spoken, he refused them nearly 
all. The more he devoted himself to his work, the 
more he found to do ; by the time he had finished 
painting the portraits of Sir James and his family, 
he had other commissions lying by him ; and, still 
more to his liking, his London publisher made him 
a liberal ofier for a paper on a subject which Arthur 
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had already treated of in a series of lectures in a 
masterly fashion. So the months passed, and the 
young couple were again comfortable, contented, and 
happy. 

Mr. Delmar had written a few times, at first in a 
strain of bitter recrimination ; but his tone gradually 
softened, and he ended in requesting Arthur to forget 
what had passed and resume his post, gilding the 
temptation with the promise of a salary double what 
it had originally been. Arthur made a wry face. 
Jeanie watched with a little, a very little, anxiety. 

" Two thousand pounds is a big sum, isn*t it, wife V* 

She could not deny the fact ; it looked larger to 
her even than to him. 

" And I could earn it so easily ! — Spare me your 
virtuous indignation, sweetest, and let me dispel 
your fears with all celerity by informing you that I 
don't intend doing anything so naughty as setting my 
wife adrift a second time ; for that would be one 
pleasant result — ^^wouldn't it T* 

The young wife threw her arms round her 
husband's neck, and kissed him, and lavished on 
him her fondest endearments; he was her brave, 
good, noble Arthur, and she loved him so ! 

The young man finds it very agreeable to be so 
liberally praised by those beautiful lips, but con- 
cludes jbhat he must be deserving of at least a 
considerable part of what is so freely bestowed. 
The truth is, Arthur had more motives for making 
his noble resolution than the desire to abide by the 
right and to please bis wife, though these might 

22 
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of themselves have been sufficient. It would have 
taken a strong temptation indeed to have led him 
to return to England^ just then, or for a year or two 
to come. He was sensitive, morbidly so, concerning 
his good name, and what men said of him. He had 
been popular in England, and, he considered, just in 
accordance with the extent of his celebrity would 
be the extent of the opprobrium that would now 
attach to his name. He rather exaggerated the 
trouble that had befSEillen him. On that score he 
preferred staying away from England for the present, 
iaa he did, hoping that his fame might not foUow 
him to Scotland. 

Summer passed, and winter came, bringiDg with 
it even more than the usual number of engagements. 
Arthur excelled himself, he had never been more 
eloquent, never more brilliant, his lectures that 
winter were one series of successes. He did not 
obtain this delightful result without some hard 
work ; a good thing for him, as thereby his newly 
acquired habits of steady application became es- 
tablished. 

Our story is nearly told, we are about to take 
leave of our friends ; we could not part from them 
at a better time, at least we might wait years before 
anything very much better could be said regarding 
them. 

Arthur is happy, engrossed with his work, and 
well satisfied with his work's reward. He still 
retains a good opinion of himself, and as the world 
endorses that opinion, it must rest on a certain foun- 
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dation. Then, he is proud of his wife, and loves 
her very dearly, he has a charming, peaceful home — 
though they do miss the merry laugh and pattering 
footsteps that had been for a brief space the music 
of their dwelling. Then, though he has relinquished 
society, he does not feel the deprivation, not at 
present; the fame he has achieved, the applause that 
reaches him from the public, fills that void. 

And Jeanie, she, too, is happy, though her happi- 

ness springs from other sources. She is gtateftd and 

glad, serenely glad, that she is once more the 

mistress of her old pleasant home, that the trials 

which darkened her path have been removed, that 

their circumstances are now easy, and, more than 

all, that her husband has been restored. She is too 

sensible a woman by far to give way to extravagant 

joy over the very great improvement in the aspect 

of their affairs. She knows, and it is a thing which 

causes her many a tear, that, as yet, no radical 

change has been effected in the heart of her husband. 

The reformation brought about in his habits and 

way of living has been to her matter for the 

deepest thankfulness; but she well knows that 

something more is needed to make the change com* 

plete. Tet she loves him, trusts in him as far as may 

be, hopes 'and believes the best for him. There are 

times when she has doubts, fears, and anxieties; 

her love is not altogether that of the confiding, 

trusting, all-depending wife; there enters into it 

another element, the affection of the mother for a 

son highly gifted and full of noble qualities, but 

22—2 
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without the grace of a renewed heart, on which 
alone dependence can be placed. It is not the 
' highest happiness this, of which her nature is 
capable ; surely she, as much as most women, could 
appreciate the bliss of being wedded to one who 
would inspire her deepest reverence. But it is not 
always the best and noblest natures to whom are 
awarded the fairest lots ; virtue is often its own and 
only reward. It is only the purest, strongest spirit 
that can stand alone without losing something of 
its sweetness. Jeanie could have done this, but she 
did more, she was the prop and stay of another, a 
nature fair and bright, but very weak. The highest 
happiness, the chiefest earthly good, consists in 
having a work to do, and doing it wiiii a pure heart 
and a single aim; and in this kind of happiness 
Jeanie is richly blest. There is one weakness to 
which she feels a strong tendency ; she loves her 
husband so well that she is apt to be blind towards 
the symptoms of some of his faults, and to deal 
very tenderly with them. But it is not just to 
Arthur, he would certainly never perceive these 
little digressions, and if she did not see them and 
point them out, they might become of much more 
frequent occurrence. There is a promise made to 
Christian wives — ^her father had quoted it to her on 
his death-bed ; in the faith of that promise she workd 
and prays. 

Dr. Stra.theam lives only a few miles off; he 
comes to see them as frequently as he can spare 
time ; Arthur and he have become close friends. 
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Mrs. Marley can meet him now with unmixed 
pleasure and with the greatest self-possession. She 
has not forgotten the past ; but her feelings have 
undergone a change ; her heart is all her husband's. 
She is glad of the friendship that has sprung up 
between the young men ; she is sure it will do 
Arthur good. The doctor is much loved and 
esteemed in the neighbourhood, as he well deserves 
to be. People wonder why he isn't married; a 
rumour has arisen that he is courting the daughter 
of a neighbour, a minister. Jeanie hopes it is true, 
and means to get Arthur to ask him, the first time 
he is down. It must be very dull in that big house 
of his, with only his housekeeper. 

And the doctor wears at all times a grave aspect, 
his manner is kindly, but serious. Surely his dark 
face will brighten into smiles when he gets a wife 
to make of his house a home. 

The sect of the " Perfectionists " in England re- 
ceived a severe blow when Arthur Marley left their 
communion ; indeed, as it soon appeared, it had f^L 
ceived its death-blow. It never had made much 
headway; whatever popularity the cause had ob- 
tained was almost solely due to the gifts and graces 
of its apostle and expositor. 

With its fall, departed the ambitious dreams of 
its founder, William Delmar. He was a man easily 
depressed ; once down, it was only by a vast effort 
that he ever got up again ; so it is nothing wonderful 
that even his darling scheme should prove a failure. 
He went back to the United States, where was the 
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garrison of the faithful, and consoled himself in the 
bosom of his co-religionists. But before he went, 
he was called upon to sustain another trial in the 
marriage of his daughter to a man not worthy of 
her. 

Mrs. aara Sinton is making a tour among her 
friends ; at present she is staying with a sister of 
her late husband's, who lives in London., The 
society of the capital is very much to her liking ; 
she thinks of making London her permanent pkce 
of abode ; but whatever she does or wherever she 
goes, she will certainly never return to live in her 
brother's house to be insulted by his wife. Clara is 
not one of the forgiving sort, and will remember 
and resent that fancied injury as long as she * 
lives. 

To speak truth, neither her brother nor his wife 
particularly regret that they are not again to be 
honoured in having her as an inmate of their home. 

Mrs. Monroe has been to see her daughter, and 
has stayed a fortnight with her, " Meeran " attend- 
ing to the old lady's household in her absence. 

It was a very pleasant fortnight for mother and 
daughter. They had much to talk about ; in par- 
ticular^ the two death-beds which had linked them 
together in a bond closer, tenderer, than had ever 
existed between them previously. 

They talked often of little Willie, of his many 
endearing ways ; " do you remember ?" was an ex- 
pression frequently on their lips. It was a mourn- 
ful pleasure to the bereaved mother to talk about. 
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her lost darling with one who so truly shared with 
her in love for his memory. 

Mrs. Monroe was delighted with her daughter's 
house, and estimated her husband as highly as ever. 

" Ye hae been a lucky woman, Jeanie, tae get sic 
a man ! But I dare say if ye hadna been sae weel 
brocht up, and sae itherwise deservin', ye wadna hae 
come on sae weel." 

She had cause to like her souiin-law/ for he had 
always shown her the utmost kindness and atten- 
tion. On the occasion of her visit, he was, if pos- 
sible, kinder than ever. Had she been a grand lady 
instead of what she was — a poor widow woman- 
he could not have paid her more affectionate defer- 
ence and respect. But she was his wife's mother, 
and deserved it all. She looked quite a grand lady, 
thanks to Arthur's presents, before she had been 
many days at Femieside. 

" What wad yer faither say, could he see me wi' 
a pair o' goold spectacles on ! He'd hand up his 
hauns an' pretend tae wunner, but he'd be weel 
pleased for a' that, for he aye liked tae see his auld 
wife braw." 

This visit to her daughter in her own home will 
be an era in Mrs. Monroe's life ; of the splendours 
of that home, of Mr. Marley's goodness and clever- 
ness, of Mrs. Marley's peculiar comfortableness and 
blessedness, — of these things the worthy woman will 
never tire ; they will be the fruitful subjects of her 
meditations and conversations ; they will be a heri- 
tage to her for all the days of her life. ' 
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She was again a grandmother. *' Meeran had a 
fine bit laddie ; they were daen rael weel, Meeran 
an' her man; an' Maggie, tae^ had gotten a wee 
lassie, of whom folk said that it was the verra picter 
o' its grannie. Maggie made a gudewife, an' her 
man was by-ordinar' steady. An' John, he was juist 
aboot the best son that ony puir weedow mither 
could desire tae hae. He was aye sae canny an' 
quate, sae kind and sae thochtfii'. An' he wasna 
like tae marry ; the lasses he ne'er speered after ; he 
often said he wished for naething better than tae 
hae his mither aye tae keep his hoose, aye, as lang 
as she leeved. It was a great comfort tae her that 
her bairns were a' sae weel-daen, an' had sic love 
an^ regard for their aidd mither. Sic a case was an 
encouragement tae parents t^ dae their duty tae 
bairns, an' in auld age they wad reap a fitten 
reward." 

Jeanie kept her promise to her kind English 
friends, in sometimes writing to them. She received 
in return, pleasant, gossipy letters, which pleased 
her chiefly for the kindliness of feeling therein 
evinced. 

From these letters Arthur learned what afterwards 
befell the lady with whose help he had managed to 
get into trouble. 

Miss Burgess had not liked the notoriety she had 
acquired. It was said she would have married her 
cousin, in the hope of quieting, to some extent, the 
excitement she had occasioned ; but he, naturally, 
did not so ardently desire her as he once had done. 
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and showed a disposition to consider their engage- 
ment cancelled. Miss Burgess had always been 
distinguished for self-will and impetuosity, so that 
people were not astonished beyond measure when it 
became known that she had gone over to the Roman 
Catholic Church, and had become an inmate of a 
convent. 

We have taken a farewell glance at most of the 
personages of our tale. 

Of Arthur and Jeanie we have only one word 
further to say^ and we will put it in the form of a 
wish. May he, while estimating at their full value 
his many gifts and graces, begin to reaUze that there 
are qualities in the world, and notably in one near 
him, which as yet he has seen without perceiving, 
and which qualities are certainly not discernible in 
him ; and may he speedily become more worthy of 
the very superior woman who is his wife ! 
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rw^OO LIGHTLY BROKEN. 3 vols., 318. 6d. 

" A very pleasiog stoiy veiy prettily told. " — Momisig Post. 

'pOWER HALLOWDEANE. 2 vols., 21s. 

THE D'EYNCOURTS OF FAIRLEIGH. By 
Thomas Rowland Skemp. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"An exceedingly readable novel, full of various and sustained interest. 
.... The interest is well kept uptdl through."— Z>a«(r Tei^grapk. 

THE SECRET OF TWO HOUSES. By Fanny 
Fisher. 2 vols., 21s. 

" Thoroughly dramatic." — Public Opiniom. 
*' The story is well Xo\±"— Sunday Times. 

THE SEDGEBOROUGH WORLD. By A. Fare- 
"BROTHER. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

" There is no little novelty and a laige fond of amusement in 'The 
Sedgeborough World.' " — Illustrated London News. 

TIMOTHY CRIPPLE ; or, *• Life's a Feast." By 
Thomas Auriol Robinson. 2 vols., 21s. 

"This is a most amusing book, and the author deserves great credit for 
the novelty of his design, and the quaint humour with whidh *it is worked 
out." — Public Opinion. 

" For abundance of humour, vfkiety of incident, and idiomatic vigour of 
expression, Mr. Robinson deserve^ and will no doubt recdve, great 
credit." — Civil Service Review. 
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'T'HE TRUE STORY OF HUGH NOBLE'S 
-^ FLIGHT. By the Authoress of "What Her Face Said." 
IDS. 6d. 

"A pleasant story, with touches of exquisite pathos, well told by one 
who is master of an excellent and sprightly style. — Standard. 

"An unpretending, yet very pathetic story. . . . We can congi^tu- 
late the author on having achieved a signal success." — Graphic, 

'pHE INSIDIOUS THIEF: a Tale for Humble 
-■- Folks. By One of Themselves. Crown 8vo., 5s. Second 
Edition. 

rpOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, Author of 
-*■ " Ravensdale." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"A very bright, healthy, simply-told story." — Standard. 

'* AU the individuals whom the reader meets at the gold-fields are well- 
drawn, amongst whom not the least interesting is 'Terrible Mac.'" — Hour, 

" There is not a dull page in the h(Kik.,*'— Scotsman, 

nnHE SURGEON'S SECRET. By Sydney Mostyn, 
-■- Author of " Kitty's Rival," etc. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

" A most exciting novel — the best on our list. It may be fairly recom- 
mended as a very extraordinary book." — John Bull. 

"A stirring drama, with a number of closely connected scenes, in which 
there are not a few legitimately sensational situations. There are many 
spirited passages." — Public Opinion. 

nnWIXT CUP and LIP. By Mary Lovett-Cameron. 
■*- 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

''Displays signs of more than ordinary promise. ... As a whole the 
novel cannot fail to please. Its plot is one that will arrest attention ; and 
its characters, one and aU, are mil of life and have that nameless charm 
which at once attracts and retains the sympath]^ of the reader." — Daily 
News, 



T]^AGES: a Story in Three Books. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"A work of no commonplace character." — Sunday Times. 

WEBS OF LOVE. (I. A Lawyer's Device. 
II. Sancta Simplicitas.) By G. E. H. i vol, Crown 
8vo., I OS. 6d. 
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"WEIMAR'S TRUST. By Mrs. Edward Christian. 
' ' 3 vols.,3is. 6d. 



TB'ILL SHE BEAR IT? A Tale of the Weald. 
' • 3 vols., 31s. 6<1 

' ' This is a dever story, easily and naturally told, and the reader's 
interest sustained throughout. . , , A pleasant, readable book, such as 
we can heartily recommend as likely lo do good service in the dull and 
foggy days before us." — Sptctator. 

"Wrineuwith simplicity, good feeling, and good sense, and marked 
throughout by a high moral tone, which is all the more powerful from 
never being'obtrusive. . . . The interest is kept up with increasing 
power 10 the last." — Standard. 

' ' The story is a love tale, and the interest is almost entirely confined to 
the heroine, who is certainly a good girl, bearing unmerited sorrow with 
patience and resignation. The heroine's young friend is also attractive. 
. . . As for the seventh commandment, its breach is not even alluded 
to." — Athaaam . 

' ' Thete is abundance of individuaUty in the story, the characters are ail 
genuine, and the atmosphere of the novel is agreeable. It is really in- 
teresting. On the whole, it may be recommended for general pen;sal." — 
Sunday Tima. 

■■•WiIlSheBflari(7'isastoryof Englishcountrylife. . . . It is no 
small praise to say thai the lone of the liook throughout is thoroughly pure 
and healthy, without being either dull or namby-pamby."— ///wJiya^n/ 
Sevietv. 

"ft story of English country life in the earlv Dart of this cenlurv. 
thoroughly clever and in 
. , In every way w 
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NOVELS RECENTLY PUB^JSHED OR IN THE PRESS, AprU ISth, 1874. 

"DARBARA'S WARNING. By the Author of ** Re- 
•^ commended to Mercy." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

BORN TO BE A LADY. By Katherine Hen- 
derson. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Second Edition. 

CHASTE AS ICE, PURE AS SNOW. By Mrs. 
M. C. Despard. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. ^ 

DISINTERRED. From the Boke of a Monk of 
Carden Abbey. By T. ESMONDE. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

r^AUNT ABBEY. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght, Author of 
^^ " Building upon Sand," " Nearer and Dearer," etc. 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 

Tl/TARY GRAINGER: A Story. By George Leigh. 

-^•^ 2 vols., 2 IS. 

NEGLECTED ; a Story of Nursery Education Forty 
Years Ago. By Miss Julia Luard. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
cloth. 

LORD CASTLETON*S WARD. By Mrs. B. R. 
Green. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

OVER THE FURZE. By Rosa M. Kettle, Author 
of the " Mistress of Langdale Hall," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

THE MAGIC OF LOVE. By Mrs. Forrest-Grant, 
Author of " Fair, but not Wise." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

THE THORNTONS OF THORNBURY. By Mrs. 
Henry Lowther Chermside. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TirON BACK AT LAST. By Mrs, Eiloart, Author of 
▼ ▼ " The Curate's Discipline," " Just a Woman," " Woman's 
Wrong," &c. 3 vols., 31s. od. 
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Kotice: 

NEW SYSTEM OF PUBLISHING ORIGIMAL NOVELS. 

Vol. I. 

I^HE MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL: a 

-*- Romance of the West Riding. By RoSA MACKENZIE 
Kettle. Compleie in one handsome volume, with Frontispiece 
and Vignette by Percival Skelton. 4s., fwst free. 
iFnm THE SATURDAY REVIEW.^ 
GaioaDy £pakiii|;, in oilicising B Dord we confine our oIisCTTations 
to tbe merits of the sullior. Id tins case we miut make an excepdm, 
and sa.-j siHnelliiiig ax to the publisher. Tlie Miiinss 0/ Lan^laU Hall 
does not come tx^oic us in the stereotjped thn»-TOltm>c shap^ with 
rambling type, ample mai^ins, and nominallr a gnmea and a half to 
pa.j. On the cxntiaiy, this new a^iiant to public admiratioa appears 
In tbe modest gnise of a single graorfbl toIwdc, and we oonfess that 
we are disposed to give a ktodlf welciHne to tbe anlbor, bccatue we 
ma]r flatter ooisdvcs that she is in some measure a fntlgie at aui own. 
A few wedcs ago an artide appeared in our columns censniii^; tbe 
pveiailiDf; Euhkm of publishing novels at nominal and foncy prices. 
Necessarily, we dealt a good deal in commonplaces, tbe absurdity of the 
feshioo being so obrious. We explained, what is wdl known to every 
one interested in tbe matter, that the" rt^ulatian price is pordy iUnsmy. 
'nK puUisbcT in reality has to drive his own baiffain with the hliraries. 
wbo naturally beat him down. The aotbor suflcrs. the liade saBrrs, 
and flie libraries do not gain. Arguing that a palpable absurdity must 
be exploded some day unle^ all the worid is qualified for Bedlam, we 
fdt ourselves on toloably sfe gionod when we voituied to predict an 
apptoaching revolntim. Judging from tbe foefoce to this book, we 
may coDJectme that it was partly on om hint that Ur. Tmsley has 
poblisbed. As all prophets must welcome events Ibat tend to the 
speedy accomplishmenl of Ibeir predictioos. we confess oursdtes grati- 
fied by the promptitude with which Mr. Tlnsky has acted, and we 
heartily wish his venture success. He recognises tlu 
radical must be a worlc of ttrru; and at first may possitJy sr 
its object For it is plain that the public most first be cr 
proper t^ard for its own iDleresl ; and. by changing the bontnrir^ 
for tbe buying system, mtist come in to buy tbe puUisber out He 
most look, moreover, to tbe sq^xKt and imitation of his hrethrea ol 
tbe trade. We doubt ikot he has made the venture aAer all due de- 
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liberation, and that we may rely on his determination seconding his 
enterprise. All prospectuses of new imdertakings tend naturally to 
exaggeration, but success will be well worth the waiting for, should it 
be only the shadow of that on which Mr. Tinsley reckons. He gives 
some surprising figures ; he states some startling facts ; and, as a 
practical man, he draws some practical conclusions. He quotes a state- 
ment of Mr. Charles Reade's, to the effect that three publishers in the 
Um'ted States had disposed of no less than 370,000 copies of Mr. Reade's 
latest novel. He estimates thkt the profits on that sale — the book being 
published at a dollar — must amount to ;f 25,00a Mr. Reade, of course, 
has a name, and we can conceive that his faults and blemishes may 
positively recommend themselves to American taste. But Mr. Tinsley 
remarks that if a publisher could sell 70,000 copies in any case, there 
would still be ^f 5,000 of clear gain ; and even if the new system had a 
much more moderate success than that, all parties would still profit 
amazingly. For Mr. Tinsley calculates the profits of a sale of 2/000 
copies of a three volume edition at ;f 1,000; and we should fancy the 
experience ot most authors would lead them to believe he overstates it. 
It will be seen that at all events the new speculation promises bril- 
liaAtly, and reason and common-sense conspire to tell us that the 
reward must come to him who has patience to wait. Paltnam qui 
meruit ferat, and may he have his share of the profits too. Meanwhile, 
here we have the first volume of Mr. Tinsley's new series in most legible 
type, in portable forpi, and with a sufficiently attractive exterior. The 
price is four shillings, and, the customary, trade deduction being made 
to circulating libraries, it leaves them without excuse should they deny it 
to the order of their customers. 

We should apologise to Miss iCettle for keeping her waiting while we 
discuss business matters with her publisher. But she knows, no doubt, 
that there are times when business must take precedence of pleasure, and 
conscientious readers are bound to dispose of the preface before proceeding 
to the book. For we may say at once that we have found pleasure in 
reading her story. In the first place, it has a strong and natural local 
colouring, and we always like anything that gives a book individuality. 
In the next, there is a feminine grace about her pictures of nature and 
delineations of female character, and that always makes a story attractive. 
Finally, there is a certain interest that carries us along, although the story 
is loosely put together, and the demands on our credulity are somewhat 
incessant and importunate. The scene is laid in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire ; nor did it need the dedication of the book to tell us that the 
author was an old resident in the county. With considerable artistic 
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subtlety sbe lays her scenes in the very confines of busy life. Cockneys 
and professional foreign tourists are much in the way of believing that the 
manufacturing districts are severed from the genuinely rural ones by a hard- 
and-fast line ; that the demons of cotton, coal, and wool blight everything 
Mithin the scope of their baleftil influence. There can be no greater blunder ; 
native intelligence might tell us that mills naturally follow water power, 
and that a broad stream and a good fall generally imply wooded banks 
and sequestered ravines, swirling pools, and rushing rapids. Miss Kettle, 
as a dweller in the populous and flourishing West Riding, has learned all 
that, of course. She is aware besides of the power of contrast ; that peace 
and solitude are never so much appreciated as when you have just quitted 
the bustle of life, and hear its htun mellowed by the distance. Romance 
is never so romantic as when it rubs shoulders with the practical, and 
sensation ' piles itself up ' when it is evolved in the centre of common- 
place life. 

The story is interesting and very pleasantly written, and for the sake 
of both author and publisher we cordially wish it the reception it deserves. 



Vol. II. 

PUTTYPUT'S PROTEGEE; or, Road, Rail, and 
River. A Story in Three Books. By Henry George 
Churchill. Crown 8vo., (uniform with "The Mistress of 
Langdale Hall"), with 14 illustrations by Wallis Mackay. 
Post free, 4s. Second edition. 

"It is a lengthened and diversified farce, full of screaming fun and 
comic delineation — a reflection of Dickens, Mrs. Malaprop, and Mr. 
Boudcault, and dealing with various descriptions of social life. We have 
read and laughed, pooh-poohed, and read again, ashamed of our interest, 
bat our interest has been too strong for our shame. Readers may do 
worse than surrender themselves to its melo-dramatic enjoyment. From 
title-page to colophon, only Dominie Sampson's epithet can describe it — it 
is * prodigious. ' " — British Quarterly Review. 

" It is imposible to read ' Puttjrput's Prot^^ ' without being remiwded 
at every turn of the contemporary stage, and the impression it leaves od 
the mind is vexy similar to that produced by witnessing a whole evening's 
entertainment at one of our popular theatres. " — Echo. 

f ■ 
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NOTICE.— New Story SnltaUe for Girls, &c. 

"OLORENCE; or, Loyal Quand Meme. By Frances 
-*- Armstrong. Crown 8vo., 5s., cloth. Post free. 

'• It is impossible not be interested in the story from beginning to end. 
. . . We congratulate Mr. Samuel Tinsley on continuing to break at 
intervals the monotonous line of three-volume novels." — Examiner. 

"A very charming love story, eminently pure and lady-like in tone, 
effective and interesting in plot, and, rarest praise of all, written in excellent 
English." — Civil Service Review, 

"We should gladly welcome many more such novels, in preference to the 
trash which but too frequently passes current for such.'* — Brighton Observer. 

" We cannot close this very interesting work without commending it to 
every reader." — Durham County Advertiser^ 

"The book is excellently printed and nicely bound— in fact it is one 
which authoress, publisher, and reader may alike regard with mingled 
satisfaction and pleasure." — Nottingham Daily Guardian. 

'* ' Florence' is readable, even interesting in every part." — The Scotsman. 

•* Suffice it to say that from beginning to end each character is well 
brought out, and what is perhaps best of all, there is a healthy vigour and 
genuine ring about the whole composition which goes far to show that a 
truly chaste tone, sustained throughout, is in no way incompatible with a 
most engrossing story." — Cornish Telegraph, 

" 'Florence' is a healthy, high-toned story, which every one can read 
with pleasure and gratification. . . . The author writes with vivacity 
and effect. To her the creation of Florence has evidently been a labour 
of love, and we feel convinced that few readers will close the book without 
feeling that they share in the affection with which the heroine is regarded 
by the author." — Leeds Mercury. 

"Several of the characters introduced are drawn with a master hand, 
Florence herself being especially worthy of admiration." — Hastings and St. 
Leonards Advertiser. 

' ' The book is decidedly far superior in tone to the generality of novels, 
and is well worth reading. . . . Miss Armstrong gives us much ground 
for hope that her pen will be fertile." — Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper. 

' ' ' Florence ' is therefore (as we said to begin with) a pleasant and read- 
able story, and as its influences cannot be otherwise than beneficial, we 
hope it will be widely read." — Edinburgh Daily Review. 

" It is essentially a lady's book, and is deserving of the highest praise." 
— Irish Daily Telegraph. 

"We cordially wish the work may meet with the success it deserves; 
but of this we have no do\jibt,"— Derbyshire Courier. 

'* Miss Armstrong has written a very agreeable story, much more in- 
teresting than many three-volume novels it has been our misfortune to read. 
. . . Instead of spinning out a dreary, colourless romance of interminable 
length, Miss Armstrong has preferred to present to her readers a bright 
lively, natural story of every day life." — Public Opinion. 
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"PPITAPHIANA; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 
•^^ Literature: being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, 
with an INTRODUCTION. By W. Fairley. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, price 5s. Post free. 

" An amusing book. . . . A capital collection of epitaphs." — Cauri 
Circular. 

"Mr. Fairle/s industry has been rewarded by an assemblage of gro- 
tesque and fantastic epitaphs, such as we never remember to have seen 
equalled. They fill an el^antly printed volume." — Cork Examiner. 

"Although we have picked several plums from Mr. Fairiey's book, we 
can assure our readers that there are plenty more Idt. And now that the 
long evenings are once more stealing upon us, and the fireside b^ns to be 
comfortable, suggesting a book and a quiet read, let us recommend 
Mr. Fairley, who comes before us in the handsome guise and the capital 
type of the enterprishig Mr. Samuel Tinsley." — Derbyshire Advertiser. 

" His collection is not only amusing, but has a certain historical value, 
as illustrating the rough himiour in which our forefothers ifrequently in- 
dulged at the expense of the departed." — Staffordshire Advertiser. 

"We have quoted enough to show that Mr. Fairley has produced a 
curious and entertaining volume, which will well repay perusaL"^— Oj^Z&frf 
Chronicle. 

" On the score of novelty, at least, ' Epit&phiana ' will attract consider- 
able attention." — Irish Daily Telegraph. 

" Mr. Fairley has a keen eye for a quaint epitaph, and an excdlent sense 
of what is humorous or pathetic. . . . The volume contains an 
excellent introduction relating to ancient and modem burials, and is 
published in an attractive form." — Civtl Service Gazette. 

"Mr. Fairley has made a quaint and curious collection." — The Court 
Circular, 

" A very interesting book, the materials industriously gathered from many 
cities of the Silent Land, and the miscellaneous collection carefully pre- 
pared for publication." — Colliery Guardian. 

"In noticing this most interesting book, we feel we can commend it in 
all sincerity ; for just as a chapter from ' Pickwick ' is an antidote to ennui, 
' Epitaphiana [ maybe pronotmced as equally reviving to dull spirits. . . • 
The volume itself is quite a work of art.'*-:^7'>4^ Forester. 

"Mr. Fairley seems to have gathered these scraps from village church- 
yards and elsewhere, simply for his own amusement, but they have swollen 
to such proportions that he has been induced to publish them ; and the 
subject matter of his volume is particularly entertaining." — Public Opinion. 

" A very readable volume." — Daily /Review. 
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POETRY, Etc. 

IVTISPLACED LOVE. A Tale of Love, Sin, Sorrow, 
•^■^ Remorse and Madness, i vol., crown 8vo., 5s. 

THHE SOUL SPEAKS, and other Poems. By Francis 
-^ H. Hemery. In wrapper, is. 

SUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE : 
Poems. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, Author of "The 
Mistress of Langdale HaU.'' New Edition. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

THE WITCH of NEMI, and other Poems. By 
Edward Brennan. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

MARY DESMOND, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Nicholas J. Gannon. Fcp. 8vo., 4s., cloth. 

T^HE GOLDEN PATH: a Poem. By Isabella 
-'- Stuart. 6d., sewed. 

T'HE REDBREAST OF CANTERBURY CATHE- 
-■- DRAL : Lines from the Latin of Peter du Moulin, some- 
time a Prebendary of Canterbury. Translated by the Rev. 
F. B. Wells, M.A., Rector of Woodchurch. Handsomely 
bound, price is. 
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NOTICE.— A 1I0W work lay th» Hon. Ctrmtley F. Berkeley. 

■pACT AGAINST FICTION. The Habits and 
-^ Treatment of Animals Practically Considered Hydro- 
phobia and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By 
the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols., 8vo., 30s. 

HARRY'S BIG BOOTS : a Faiiy Tale, for " Smalle 
Folke." By S. E. Gay. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
and a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Percival 
Sk ELTON. Crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 

** ' Harry's Big Boots ' is sure of a large and appreciative audience. It 
is as good as a Christmas pantomime, and its illustrations are quite equal 
to any transformation scene. . . . The pictures of Harry and Harry's seven- 
leagued boots, with their little wings and funny faces, leave nothing to be 
desired." — Dai/y News. 

" Some capital ftm will be found in ' Harry's Big Boots.' . . . The illustra- 
tions are excellent, and so is the story." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

lyrOVING EARS. By the Ven. Archdeacon Weakhead, 
-*-'-*- Rector of Newtown, Kent, i vol., crown 8vo., 5s. 

A TRUE FLEMISH STORY. By the Author of 
-^^ " The Eve of St. Nicholas." In wrapper, is. 

T'HE PHYSIOLOGY Of THE SECTS. Crown 
-*- 8vo., price 5 s. 

A NOTHER WORLD ; or, Fragments from the Star 
-^^ City of Montalluyah. By Hermes. Third Edition, re- 
vised, with additions. Post 8vo., price 12s. 

nPHE TICHBORNE AND ORTON AUTOGRAPHS; 
-■- comprising Autograph Letters of Roger Tichborne, 
Arthur Orton (to Mary Ann Loder), and the Defendant (early 
letters to Lady Tichborne, &c.), in facsimile. In wrapper, 
price 6d. 

BALAK AND BALAAM IN EUROPEAN COS- 
TUME. By the Rev. James Kean, M.A., Assistant to 
the Incumbent of Markinch, Fife. 6d., sewed. 

ANOTHER ROW AT DAME EUROPA'S SCHOOL. 
Showing how John's Cook made an Irish Stew, and 
what came of it. 6d., sewed. 

THE FALL OF MAN : An Answer to Mr. Darwin's 
" Descent of Man ; " being a Complete Refutation, by 
common-sense arguments, of the Theory of Natural Selection. 
IS., sewed. 
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